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INTRODUCTION 


How is the textual tradition of the New Testament to be characterised? For 
much of its history, extending back into antiquity, the presence of multiple 
variant readings has been seen as a problem to be addressed in order to re- 
cover a single authoritative form. The subtitle to Bruce Metzger's introduc- 
tion to The Text of the New Testament, first published in 1964, enumerates the 
three stages of Izs Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration and serves to illus- 
trate this enduring attitude.! Indeed, Metzger’s own work as a member of 
the committee responsible for the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testa- 
ment, producing a text widely accepted as standard for almost four decades 
at the end of the twentieth century, undoubtedly contributed to the idea 
that the task of New Testament textual criticism was largely accomplished. 
Yet at the same time as these volumes were successively reprinted and 
updated, other textual scholars began to articulate an alternative approach 
to the manuscripts of the New Testament which saw the tradition itself as 
of inherent value rather than simply a means to an end. One of the earliest 
was Eldon Jay Epp, whose monograph on The Theological Tendency of Codex 
Bezae in Acts showed how the characteristic readings of an individual witness 
could shed light on early Christian approaches to biblical tradition.? Bart 
Ehrman, a student of Metzger, became the most famous exponent of ap- 
proaching textual variation through a theological lens with The Orthodox Cor- 
ruption of Scripture. For many, however, it was the publication of David Par- 


! Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New Testament. Its Transmission, Corruption, and 
Restoration (Oxford: OUP, 1964; fourth edition with Bart D. Ehrman, 2005). 

2 Eldon J. Epp, The Theological Tendency of Codex Bezae Cantabrigiensis in Acts 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1966). 

3 Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christolog- 
ical Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (New York: OUP, 1993; updated 
edition 2011). 
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ker’s The Living Text of the Gospels in 1997 which has come to characterise 
this approach to New Testament textual criticism.“ 

For Parker, the New Testament is not to be found in an abstract edito- 
rial reconstruction of an ‘original text'—a term which literary criticism and 
the study of textual history has rendered highly problematic, if not unusa- 
ble. Rather, it is constituted by the entirety of the surviving documentary 
evidence, the individual copies which were produced in each generation and 
treated as Scripture. The discrepancies between their texts are all part of the 
tradition of these writings, a complex history which bears witness to con- 
tinual engagement with the wording as well as the interpretation of the New 
Testament. This is neatly summarised in the phrase which is quoted by sev- 
eral contributors to this volume, “Scripture is tradition’.> Nevertheless, Par- 
ker is quick to point out that this does not mean that all variant readings 
have equal authority: rather, ‘there is no authoritative text beyond the man- 
uscripts which we may follow without further thought”. Again, while it has 
more than once been suggested that— despite his appointment as Executive 
Editor of the IGNTP and of the ECM of John—Parker has no interest in 
reconstructing a single form of text, he explicitly denies this in The Living 
Text: 


the attempt to recover early text forms is a necessary part of that recon- 
struction of the history of the text without which, as this book has been 
at some pains to demonstrate, nothing can be understood.’ 


The issue is not one of form but of authority: whatever an editor may say 
that their reconstructed text represents, there can be no exclusive claim to 
authenticity given the diverse forms of New Testament text which have 
concurrently been accepted as Scripture by Christians over the course of the 
centuries. 

Parker’s description of this whole tradition as the ‘living text’ of the 
Bible is one which has caught the imagination of his readers and passed into 
academic discourse.? Yet is it worth noting that this is not the only image 


4 D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: CUP, 1997). 

5 Parker, Living Text, p. 207; see also pp. 209—210. This was also the title of an 
eatlier article: D.C. Parker, ‘Scripture is Tradition’, Theology 94 (1991) 11—17. 

6 Parker, Living Text, p. 212. 

7 Parker, Living Text, p. 211. 

8 See further the observations throughout Yii-Jan Lin, The Erotic Life of Manu- 
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which he offers in this book for the diversity of the transmitted text: on 
page 206, he speaks both of ‘confluences in the stream’ and ‘stars in the 
expanding universe’. Such illustrations find their echoes, appropriately, in 
earlier and later writings: back in 1953, Günther Zuntz offered “An Attempt 
at a Graphic Presentation of the “Stream of the Tradition” inside the back 
cover of The Text of the Epistles, while Eldon Epp has more recently spoken 
of text-types as “constellations”.” More broadly, this approach to the textual 
tradition of the New Testament has been described as ‘narrative textual crit- 
icism’, in which every variant reading (or, better still, forms of text embod- 
ied in individual manuscripts) may be seen as telling a story about the recep- 
tion and interpretation of Scripture at one or more points in its history.!° 
Combined with the striking increase in the availability of high-quality imag- 
es of complete New Testament manuscripts in recent years, thanks to the 
development of digital technology and the internet, this new emphasis on 
the value of the whole textual tradition has led to a renaissance in New Tes- 
tament textual scholarship in the two decades since the publication of The 
Living Text of the Gospels. The evidence for this is seen not just in the estab- 
lishment of the study of manuscripts and other witnesses to the biblical text 
as a key part of theology programmes at both undergraduate and postgrad- 
uate level, but also in the remarkable profusion of new editions of the New 
Testament in Greek. 

At the same time, the most obvious domain in which the biblical text 
continues to have a living voice is in the context of Christian worship. The 
liturgical reading of the Bible transforms the written letters into the spoken 
word, a word which has authority by virtue of the participation of its speak- 
ers and hearers in the tradition which they share in continuity with previous 
generations, a tradition which stretches back beyond even the composition 
of these texts. This point is also made by Parker in The Living Text in his 


scripts: New Testament Textual Criticism and the Biological Sciences (New York: OUP, 
2016), especially p. 101. 

? G. Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles. A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (Lon- 
don: OUP for the British Academy, 1953); Eldon Jay Epp, “Textual Clusters: Their 
Past and Future in New Testament Textual Criticism’ in The Text of the New Testa- 
ment in Contemporary Research. Essays on the Status Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman and 
Michael W. Holmes (274 edn, NTTSD 42; Leiden, Brill, 2012) 519—577. 

1? On ‘narrative textual criticism’, see for example Lin, The Erotic Life of Manu- 
scripts, chapter 3. 
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comments about how ‘the written and oral tradition have accompanied, 
affected and followed one another”.!! The context for the public reading of 
the New Testament epistles as the gathering of the Christian congregation 
for worship, and the description of the canonical gospels as the products of 
sustained reflection by particular Christian communities, perhaps with 
dramatised performance at least partly in mind (as continues to be the case 
for many traditions in the reading of the Passion Narrative on Palm Sunday) 
underlines the interrelationship of Bible and liturgy. !? 

The liturgical use of the New Testament has also made an important 
contribution to its textual transmission. Almost half of the surviving manu- 
scripts of the Greek New Testament are lectionaries, copies in which the 
passages appointed to be read during worship are presented in the order of 
the cycle of the Christian year rather than their original context. Adjust- 
ments to the text of these extracts in order to enable them to stand by 
themselves are numerous, yet these are not confined solely to lectionaries 
but are also found in continuous-text witnesses. What is more, the familiari- 
ty of copyists with the evangelists’ differing versions of the same episode, or 
alternative texts of a single work, is often attributed to their encounter with 
the Bible during the liturgy and invoked as a strong contributory factor to 
variants involving harmonisation. Nevertheless, despite several research 
projects on the lectionary tradition in recent decades, this remains an un- 
derexplored area for textual scholarship." 

In marking the twentieth anniversary of the publication of The Living 
Text of the Gospels, the significance of the liturgy for the textual tradition of 
the New Testament therefore provides an obvious complementary topic, 
both in the original context in which these papers were first presented and 
in the present volume of text-critical studies. 


11 Parker, The Living Text, p. 210; see also pp. 203—204. This aspect of Parker's 
argument has been taken up in the research and publications of Werner Kelber. 

12 This connection has been taken even further, notably in the liturgical struc- 
turing of the Gospels identified by Michael Goulder in, for example, Midrash and 
Lection in Matthew (London: SPCK, 1974) and The Evangelists’ Calendar: A Lectionary 
Explanation of the Development of Scripture (London: SPCK, 1978). 

13 Further details of the number of surviving lectionaries and the history of re- 
search in this area are given in Paulson’s contribution to the present volume. 
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Contents of the Present Volume 


The chapters have been grouped according to the principal themes of this 
collection. Beginning with studies relating to The Living Text of the Gospels, 
Tommy Wasserman considers scribal practice in the oldest surviving gos- 
pel manuscripts. Taking into account recent developments in the dating of 
papyri, he offers a counterbalance to Parker's description of the uncon- 
trolled aspects of early Christian textual tradition by observing that some 
manuscripts reflect a strict approach to the transmission of the Gospels 
which must also go back to the earliest period. Jeff Cate addresses a variant 
reading in the Gospel according to Mark whose attestation is restricted to 
‘Western’ witnesses. He shows that the longer form of text in Mark 13:2, 
found in a number of very early soutces, corresponds to the evangelist's use 
of Daniel in the same passage and may thus have a claim to be otiginal. 
Thomas O’Loughlin offers further reflections on the many variations 
concerning the number of cups at the Last Supper, a notorious textual crux 
with liturgical as well as text-critical significance. His observations about the 
importance of tradition and the problem of the quest for an ‘original’ echo 
Parker’s statements in The Living Text of the Gospels. Peter Lorenz uses the 
framework set out by Parker to investigate the form of the genealogy of 
Luke in Codex Bezae. After an extensive consideration of patristic interpre- 
tation of this passage, Lorenz shows that the reorganisation of the text, 
which matches that found in Aphrahat, reflects concerns in the latter part 
of the fourth century. This is also in keeping with the date suggested by 
Parker for the copying of Codex Bezae. 

The next four contributions focus on lectionary manuscripts and the 
influence of liturgy on the New Testament text. First, Gregory Paulson 
provides a history of the use of lectionaries in editions of the Greek New 
Testament. He goes on to propose how a scholarly edition of the lectionary 
could be made using the electronic tools currently available, detailing how 
this might be laid out on the printed page. Teunis van Lopik then consid- 
ers the well-known passage of the Woman Taken in Adultery. Although it 
did not form part of the liturgical lection for Pentecost, it was one of the 
series of gospel readings used in Byzantine times, appointed for the feast 
days of several female saints and certain other liturgical contexts. Van Lopik 
concludes, however, that the asterisks found alongside this passage in cer- 
tain continuous-text manusctipts do not relate to its absence from the Pen- 
tecost lection but celebrate the inclusion of the passage in Byzantine tradi- 
tion. Samuel Gibson, building on his recent monograph on the Greek 
Apostolos lectionary, examines textual variants in Acts which involve divine 
names. He shows that there is usually no single form of text which charac- 
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terises lectionary tradition and that the variations are also paralleled in con- 
tinuous-text witnesses. This casts doubt on the idea of a distinctive ‘lection- 
aty text’. Matthias Schulz offers the first overview of the text of lectionary 
manuscripts in Sahidic Coptic, focussing on the books for which the Editio 
Critica Maior has appeared or is in preparation. He finds no trace of textual 
vatiants indicative of a separate lectionary tradition, although most of the 
witnesses are fragmentary: the only complete Sahidic lectionary manuscript, 
sa 15L, has a poorly-copied and often unique text. 

Two chapters follow which consider translation as an instance of the 
ongoing life of the biblical text. Theodora Panella explains the need for 
translation of the New Testament into Modern Greek and its religious, lin- 
guistic and political significance. Even though the most recent translation, 
first published in 1985, initially met with opposition for its adoption of the 
principles of dynamic equivalence, it is in continuity with the explanations 
provided by the compilers of catenae and has now become widely accepted. 
Hans Forster, in his examination of translations of the Gospel according 
to John, notes the importance of personal pronouns and other verba minora 
in reflecting interpretative assumptions. In particular, he suggests that the 
anti-Judaism often detected in this Gospel is at least in part due to certain 
translational choices. 

Finally, following his retirement from a full-time academic post, David 
Parker contributes the inaugural lecture he gave on his appointment to a 
personal chair in New Testament Textual Criticism and Palaeography at the 
University of Birmingham on 11 March 2003. Although the accompanying 
Powerpoint presentation has been made available on the internet, the full 
text of the lecture has never before been published. Despite the passage of 
time, this description of developments in New Testament textual criticism a 
few years after the publication of The Living Text of the Gospels retains its val- 
ue. What is more, the enumeration of his projects which were then current 
at Birmingham and have subsequently had a significant impact, such as the 
Digital Codex Sinaiticus, serves to illustrate his continued activity in keeping 
the tradition alive. 


The Tenth Birmingham Colloquium 


With the exception of the final chapter, all the contributions in this volume 
were originally delivered as papers at the Tenth Birmingham Colloquium on 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, and subsequently revised and 
developed for publication. In addition to celebrating the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the appearance of David Parker’s The Living Text of the Gospels, the 
tenth of these biennial gatherings also marked twenty years since the found- 
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ing of the Birmingham Colloquia by David Parker and David Taylor in 
1997. It continued the recent trend of this event towards ever greater num- 
bers of participants and geographical diversity, with almost fifty people in 
attendance and presenters from the United Kingdom, USA, Germany, 
Sweden, Austria, Holland, Georgia and Japan. 





Some of the participants at the Tenth Birmingham Colloquium 
(Image by Hugh Houghton) 


Held at the University of Birmingham and Woodbrooke Quaker Study Cen- 
tre on 20—22 March 2017, the title of the tenth colloquium was ‘Lives of the 
Text’. It consisted of eighteen papers along with a final session which in- 
cluded a presentation of photographs from previous colloquia and reflec- 
tions by David Parker on the reception of The Living Text of the Gospels. He 
observed not only that he continued to maintain the positions articulated in 
this book, but also that reactions to The Living Text and subsequent publica- 
tions had confirmed to him the value and importance of this approach. 

The traditional colloquium excursion on the Tuesday afternoon was to 
the city of Coventry, where delegates saw the fifteenth-century wall painting 
of the Last Judgment in Holy Trinity Church, followed by an extensive 
guided tour of the two cathedral buildings. After evening prayer, the party 
had a meal at the sixteenth-century Bear Inn in the Anglo-Saxon village of 
Berkswell. The conference dinner on the Wednesday, held in the Universi- 
ty’s Staff House, included a presentation from Dr Alba Fedeli on the 
Qur’anic fragments held in the Mingana Collection and the media reaction 
to the announcement in July 2015 that radiocarbon dating had indicated 
that the so-called ‘Birmingham Qur'an” was among the oldest surviving 
fragments of this work. 

The organisers would like to put on record their gratitude to the many 
people who contributed to another enjoyable and memorable colloquium. 
These include Mauro Ghiani, Richard Ainsworth and the other members of 
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Woodbrooke, Carla Crawley, Peter Littlewood and the guides at Coventry 
Cathedral; Louise Burridge and her team at the University of Birmingham 
Staff House and Imelda Stevens in the room bookings department. We are 
also grateful to members of ITSEE for their help with practical arrange- 
ments, especially Dr Catherine Smith who once again went beyond the call 
of duty in ensuring that everything ran according to plan. 

As editor, I would like to thank the contributors for their attention 
both to details and to deadlines in the preparation of this volume. The Syn- 
dics of Cambridge University Library generously permitted the reproduc- 
tion of pages from Codex Bezae in the chapter by Peter Lorenz and the 
University of Salzburg has kindly allowed the reproduction of the painting 
discussed by Hans Forster. Dr Brice C. Jones and Dr Melonie Schmierer- 
Lee have been instrumental in the publication of this fifth set of proceed- 
ings from the Birmingham Colloquium to appear in the Gorgias Press Texts 
and Studies series and it is a pleasure to work with them. Finally, while this 
book is emphatically not intended as a Festschrift for David Parker, it pro- 
vides an opportunity to join the participants of the Birmingham colloquia in 
thanking him for presiding over twenty years of stimulating conversations 
and congratulating him on his distinctive and lasting contribution which has 
encompassed New Testament textual criticism and palaeography, theology 
and digital philology. 


H.A.G. Houghton 
Birmingham, 20 March 2018 


1. WAS THERE AN ALEXANDRIAN RECENSION 
OF THE LIVING TEXT? 


TOMMY WASSERMAN! 


THE STATUS OF THE EARLIEST RECOVERABLE TEXT IN THE 
CURRENT DEBATE 


Traditionally, textual critics have pointed to the wealth of evidence for the 
text of the New Testament, not least to the fact that so many early manu- 
scripts close to the time the writings originated are preserved. This rich tex- 
tual evidence has been used optimistically in the reconstruction of the origi- 
nal text of the New Testament.* During the last decades, however, a num- 
ber of scholars, in particular Bart Ehrman, Eldon Epp, Helmut Koester, 
David Parker and William Petersen, have questioned the value of the extant 
textual evidence for the reconstruction of the so-called ‘original text’, in- 
cluding the earliest evidence, mainly because it is still too far removed from 
the authors.? Furthermore, they have emphasised the great freedom and 


1] would like to thank Mohr Siebeck for granting permission to reuse some ma- 
terial from my previous article, "The Implications of Textual Criticism for Under- 
standing the “Original Text”, in Mark and Matthew I: Comparative Readings: Under- 
standing the Earliest Gospels in their First-Century Settings, ed. E.-M. Becker and A. 
Runesson (WUNT 271; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2011), 77—96. 

? For a detailed historical survey of this classical pursuit of textual criticism, see 
Eldon J. Epp, “The Multivalence of the Term “Original Text” in New Testament 
Textual Criticism’, HTR 92 (1999) 245—281. 

3 Bart D. Ehrman, “The Text of the Gospels at the End of the 2nd Century’, in 
Codex Bezae: Studies from the Lunel Colloquium June 1994, ed. D.C. Parker and C.-B. 
Amphoux (Leiden: Brill, 1996), 95-122, Epp, “The Multivalence’, pp. 245—281; 
Helmut Koester, “The Text of the Synoptic Gospels in the Second Century’, in 
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fluidity of the text in the earliest period of transmission. This is reflected in 
the so-called ‘Western’ text and in the loose and fluid patristic citations of 
the New Testament in early second-century authors. From this perspective, 
the classical task of textual criticism—the reconstruction of the ‘original 
text'—is an impossible and useless undertaking.* 

David Parker has pointed to the fact that the gospel texts were subject 
to the effects of textual transmission from the very beginning of their liter- 
ary history in his aptly-titled study The Living Text of the Gospels, which ap- 
peared in 1997. He regards the wealth of textual variation that developed 
mainly during the first two centuries of the manuscript tradition of the gos- 
pels as proof that early Christian users of these writings treated them as /- 
ing texts which could be reworded, expanded and reduced in various places. 
In his study, he gives examples from a number of key passages in order to 
demonstrate the apparent diversity in the early textual tradition. Such textu- 
al freedom implies that the early church was not concerned with transmit- 
ting a controlled, authoritative and reliable text.» Parker takes Codex Bezae 
as a prime example of the kind of free text that must have been typical dur- 
ing the second century before standardisation and recension occurred.^ 


Gospel Traditions in tbe Second Century, ed. W.L. Petersen (Notre Dame: University of 
Notre Dame Press, 1989), 19-37; D.C. Parker, “Textual Criticism and Theology’, 
ExpT 118 (2007) 583—589; W.L. Petersen, The Genesis of the Gospels’, in New 
Testament Textual Criticism and Exegesis, ed. Adelbert Denaux (Leuven: Peeters, 2002), 
33—65; W.L. Petersen, What Text Can New Testament Textual Criticism Ultimate- 
ly Reach?”, in New Testament Textual Criticism, Exegesis and Church History, ed. B. Aland 
and J. Delobel (Kampen: Kok-Pharos, 1994), 136—152. 

^ Petersen, “The Genesis’, p. 62, remarks, “To be brutally frank, we know next to 
nothing about the shape of the “autograph” gospels; indeed, it is questionable if 
one can even speak of such a thing.’ Thus also D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the 
Gospels (Cambridge: CUP, 1997), p. 208: “The quest for a single original text of the 
Gospels is driven by the same forces that have sought a single original saying of 
Jesus behind the different texts of different Gospels. Both quests are dubious.’ 

5 Nevertheless, I believe that it is vital in this respect to distinguish carefully be- 
tween the textual variation between the Synoptic Gospels and the textual variation 
in each textual tradition. 

6 Parker, Living Text, pp. 201—202; cf. Ehrman, “The Text of the Gospels’, pp. 
100—102. 
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Today, most textual critics hesitate to use the traditional term ‘original 
text’ since it has become increasingly problematic: it is too ambiguous and 
causes confusion.’ Instead, they prefer to talk about the earliest recoverable 
text, or the “initial text (Ansgangstexd).3 The real difference of opinion, how- 
ever, concerns the nature of the earliest recoverable text and its relationship 
to the hypothetical autographs—a term which in turn needs further defini- 
tion.? Some scholars think that a gulf separates the initial text from the au- 
tographs because of extensive corruption that took place during the first 
hundred years of the transmission history, before the time of our oldest 
witnesses.!? Others think it is indeed possible to reconstruct a text that is 
not far removed from what the authors wrote in the first century.!! 


7 Epp, “The Multivalence’, pp. 245—281. 

8 For definitions of the ‘initial text’ as opposed to ‘autograph’ and ‘archetype’, 
see Gerd Mink, “Problems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition: The New 
Testament. Stemmata of Variants As a Source of a Genealogy for Witnesses’, in 
Studies in Stemmatology Il, ed. P. van Reenen et al. (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 
2004), 25-27. For a thorough introduction to the debate about the definitions of 
terms and goals of textual criticism, see Michael W. Holmes, ‘From “Original Text” 
to “Tnitial Text”: The Traditional Goal of New Testament Textual Criticism in 
Contemporary Discussion’, in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: 
Essays on the Status Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Michael W. Holmes (24 edn; 
NTTSD 42; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 637—688. 

? The term ‘autograph’ needs further definition depending on which book is 
under consideration, since there might be cases of multiple autographs or various 
stages of production. For example, Gunther Zuntz has argued that the goal of tex- 
tual criticism is to restore not the text of Paul's letters as he sent them to various 
destinations, but the text of the collected edition, from around 100 CE (G. Zuntz, 
The Text of the Epistles: A Disquisition upon the Corpus Paulinum (London: OUP, 1955], 
pp. 274—283). For my present purposes, I am content with the general definition of 
an autograph as the state of a book when it began its literary history through tran- 
scription for distribution, as given in Kurt Aland and Barbara Aland, The Text of the 
New Testament (German, trans. E.F. Rhodes; 2^4 edn; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 
1989), p. 297. 

10 The view that the age of the extant textual witnesses is not of any particular 
significance is especially evident in thoroughgoing eclecticism. See J. Keith Elliott, 
“Thoroughgoing Eclecticism in New Testament Textual Criticism’, in The Text of the 
New Testament in Contemporary Research, 745—770 (esp. pp. 745-46). 

11 Wasserman, “The Implications of Textual Criticism’. 
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One particular area of controversy concerns the status of the earliest 
witnesses to the New Testament text, namely those written on papyrus. In 
the early 1980s Eldon Epp anticipated an “approaching battle over the papyri 
concerning “the worth of the papyri as textual witnesses’ and ‘how representa- 
tive of the earliest history of the text these early papyri are’.!* That battle has 
definitely begun. 


THE EARLY PAPYRI AND A FOURTH-CENTURY ALEXANDRIAN 
RECENSION 


A primary issue when we consider the relative worth of a New Testament 
papyrus is its date. The dating of such witnesses has become controversial 
because there are biblical scholars who, sometimes for apologetic reasons, 
have proposed earlier dates for many of the manuscripts than those that 
reflect the consensus among papyrologists.!? On the other hand, another 
group of papyrologists have recently put forward later dates for some man- 
uscripts and a wider date range for Christian literary papyri in general. For 
example, Brent Nongbri has proposed that P. Bodmer II (8%) be dated to 
the early or middle part of the fourth century and P. Bodmer XIV-XV (P7) 
to the fourth century, while Don Barker has argued that the ranges of dates 
assigned to Christian literary papyri on the basis of palaeography in general 
have been too narrow.!t 


12 Eldon J. Epp, “Decision Points in Past, Present, and Future New Testament 
Textual Criticism’, in Studies in the Theory and Method of NT Textual Criticism, ed. E.J. 
Epp and G.D. Fee (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), p. 42 (emphasis original; this 
chapter was based upon presentations given in 1980-3). 

13 RS. Bagnall, Early Christian Books in Egypt (Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 2009), pp. 25-49, Pasquale Orsini and Willy Clarysse, ‘Early New Testament 
Manuscripts and Their Dates: A Critique of Theological Paleography’, Ephemerides 
Theologicae Lovanienses 88.4 (2012) 433—474. 

14 See Brent Nongbri, “The Limits of Palaeographic Dating of Literary Papyti: 
Some Observations on the Date and Provenance of P.Bodmer II (B65), Museum 
Helveticum 71 (2014) 1-35, Brent Nongbri, ‘Reconsidering the Place of Papyrus 
Bodmer XIV-XV (P7) in the Textual Criticism of the New Testament’, JBL 135.2 
(2016) 405-437, Don Barker, “The Dating of New Testament Papyri’, NTS 57 
(2011) 571—582; Brent Nongbri, “The Use and Abuse of P52: Papyrological Pitfalls 
in the Dating of the Fourth Gospel’, HTR 98 (2005) 23-48. 
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In Table 1 below I have compiled a list of the earliest manuscript wit- 
nesses to the New Testament text based on the dates assigned by Pasquale 
Orsini and Willy Clarysse in their critique of ‘theological palaeography’, in 
order to demonstrate that this apologetic tendency is not reflected in the 
current Nestle-Aland edition. In spite of some significant differences, seven 
papyri and early majuscules are still dated potentially to the second century 
(8850, $852, PE, PN. 98104. 0171, 0212). Four manuscripts are dated earli- 
er by Orsini and Clarysse (H30, $84+64+67, 0171, 0212), four are dated later 
(B7, P8, P1, 0189). Perhaps the most significant difference is that Orsini 
and Clarysse date 0171 earlier by 125 years. 





MS | B30 p52 P464 [P77 | P0 pəs po |104 |0171 |0189 |0212 


+67 





N-A |200- |100- |200- |150- |100. 100. 150. 100. 300 150: 200: 
date |300 {150 1250 1250 |200  |200(?) | 250 200 350 250 300 











O-C |175- |125- |175- |250- |150- |200 200 100. 175 300 175 
date |225 [175 1200 |300 |200 1250 300 200 225 400 225 









































Table 1. Dates of Early Greek NT MSS in Nestle Aland and Orsini € Clarysse 


The second vital issue for the history of the text is related to the age 
not of the physical manuscript but of the text it carries. There is, however, 
great controversy over the age and status of the /ex/s in the earliest papyri. 
Of course, the issue of dating is closely related to the issue of the textual 
character of a witness, since the dating provides a /erminus ante quem for the 
text. 

At the end of the nineteenth century, when few papyri were known, 
Westcott and Hort attempted to demonstrate the superiority of their ‘Neu- 
tral’ text, represented chiefly by Codex Vaticanus.!> However, the new pa- 
pytus discoveries from the 1930s and onwards caused many scholars to 
question whether the ‘Neutral’ text really represented a pure line of trans- 
mission from the earliest time, as Westcott and Hort had assumed. Some 
papyri did not align clearly with any of the established text-types and thus 
reflected a more diverse and fluid state of transmission than expected. 


15 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, eds, The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek (2 vols; London: Macmillan, 1881). Westcott and Hort 
viewed Codex Sinaiticus (N) as very close to Codex Vaticanus (B), but clearly gave 
priority to the latter: B must be regarded as having preserved not only a very an- 
cient text, but a very pure line of very ancient text' (Vol. 2, p. 251). 
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Frederic Kenyon and others therefore suggested that the ‘Neutral’ text of 
Codex Vaticanus must be the product of a scholarly recension that probably 
took place in Alexandria in the fourth century. t6 

With the publication of PP in 1961, the question of an Alexandrian 
recension came into a new perspective. Studies of P7 in Luke by Carlo Ma- 
ria Martini and in John by Calvin L. Porter demonstrated that the text of 
B7, assigned a date of around 200, was almost identical to the text of Co- 
dex Vaticanus.!” Their texts agree over 90% of the time in Luke and John, 
and the natural conclusion was that they derive from a common ancestor 
from at least as early as the second century. !8 

The close relationship of $85 and Vaticanus demonstrated the stability 
of this kind of text for at least a century and a half during an era of textual 
transmission that was, presumably, uncontrolled. The central question of 
whether the ‘Neutral’ text or text-type was the result of a recension or of a 
strict transmission was thus pushed back into the second century.!° As Epp 
explains, ‘the long-standing conviction of a fourth-century recension of 
what had been called the B-text was freely given up—no struggle, no 
strife". 20 


16 Frederic G. Kenyon, ‘Hesychius and the Text of the New Testament’, in Mé 
morial Lagrange, ed. L.-H. Vincent (Paris: J. Gabalda, 1940), p. 250; c£. Kenneth W. 
Clark, “The Effect of Recent Textual Criticism upon New Testament Studies’, in 
The Background of the New Testament and Its Eschatology, ed. W.D. Davies and D. 
Daube (Cambridge: CUP, 1954), 37; Zuntz, The Text of the Epistles, pp. 271-272; 
Werner G. Kümmel, Introduction to the New Testament (14th rev. edn by P. Feine and 
J. Behm; Nashville: Abingdon, 1966), p. 384; Bruce M. Metzger, The Text of the New 
Testament: Its Transmission, Corruption and Restoration (Oxford: Clarendon, 1964), pp. 
215—216. 

17 Calvin L. Porter, ‘A Textual Analysis of the Earliest Manuscripts of the Gos- 
pel of John’ (unpubl. diss., Duke University, 1961); Calvin L. Porter, ‘Papyrus 
Bodmer XV (P75) and the Text of Codex Vaticanus’, JBL, 81 (1962) 363—376; Carlo 
M. Martini, I/ problema della recensionalita del codice B alla luce del papiro Bodmer XIV (An- 
alecta Biblica 26; Rome: Pontifical Biblical Institute, 1966). 

18 Gordon D. Fee, “$75, 595, and Origen: The Myth of Early Textual Recension 
in Alexandria.’ in Studies, pp. 247—273. 

19 Eldon J. Epp, “The Twentieth-Century Interlude in New Testament Textual 
Criticism’, JBL 93 (1974) 386—414, especailly p. 393. 

?? Epp, “Decision Points’, p. 42. 
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Mote recently, as noted above, Brent Nonebri has reopened the case 
by challenging the accepted dating of P73 and, accordingly, the central place 
occupied by this manuscript in the history of the text.?! While Nongbri 
thinks that the commonly assigned date of 175—225 CE remains possible, he 
presents arguments in favour of a fourth-century date. First, he argues on 
palaeographic grounds for a later date by showing the proximity of the 
hands of P? and P. Herm. 4 and 5 (dated to the 320s).? Second, Nongbri 
draws attention to the archaeological context of 87 as one of the Bodmer 
papyri, most of which ‘are assigned to the third to the fifth century with a 
clustering in the fourth century’. Third, the physical appearance of % is 
akin to the Nag Hammadi codices, which are generally dated to the middle 
of the fourth century or later.” Finally, Nongbri points to the remarkable 
level of textual agreement with the fourth-century Codex Vaticanus not as 
proof against an Alexandrian recension in the fourth century, but rather ‘as 
an additional piece of evidence in favour of a fourth-century date for the 


21 Nongbri, ‘Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV (PY, pp. 405-437. 

22 Nongbri suggests that P. Herm. 4 and 5 so far, ‘constitute the closest securely 
dated paleographic match ... for P7 (Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV’, p. 421). 

23 Nongbri, ‘Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV (B7), p. 427. James M. Robinson, who 
devoted much effort to tracing the provenance of the Bodmer Papyri, identified 
them as part of a Pachomian monastic library that was discovered in a jar in 1952 
north-west of the town of Dishna in Egypt (between ancient Panopolis and 
Thebes). See James M. Robinson, The Pachomian Monastic Library at the Chester Beatty 
Library and the Bibliotheque Bodmer (Occasional Papers 19; Claremont: Institute for 
Antiquity and Christianity, 1990). For a discussion of Pin this context, see Tom- 
my Wasserman, ‘Papyrus 72 and the Bodmer Miscellaneous Codex’, NTS 51 (2005) 
137-154. Brent Nongbri has recently offered improvements to the codicological 
reconstruction in “The Construction of P.Bodmer VIII and the Bodmer “Compo- 
site" or “Miscellaneous” Codex’, NovT' 58 (2016) 394—410. 

24 Nongbri, ‘Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV ($875), p. 430. Nongbri's additional ar- 
gument that there are later marginal additions that imply ‘that the codex was in use 
during the fourth century and possibly the fifth century’ (p. 432) does not oppose 
the early dating of the codex, but rather tells against the suggestion that, since it was 
not produced with the books of the monastic library to which it once belonged (the 
Dishna Papers), P7 was no longer in use by the fourth century but had rather be- 
come a “relic”. See Robinson, Pachomian Monastic Library, p. 6. 
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production of 9875 itself.25 Consequently, Nongbri concludes that ‘textual 
critics of the New Testament may need once again to entertain the idea that 
the *B Text" 1s indeed the result of some sort of recensional activity in the 
fourth century'.26 

This is not the place for an evaluation of all of Nongbri’s arguments 
for a redating of P75. Nevertheless, I find his palaeographic analysis com- 
pelling.? Michael W. Holmes has recently spelled out the consequences if 
we accept a redating of P75 (and $B%) as proposed by Nongbri: 


At present, however, the dates of our earliest manuscript witnesses, in 
particular the Bodmer papyri, long taken for granted as a ‘fixed point’, 
are now the subject of renewed discussion, including proposals to re- 
date them from the late 2nd/early 3rd century to the late 3rd or mid-4th 
century. The effects of such a re-dating would be consequential: Origen 
would once again be viewed as the earliest documentable witness of an 
important trajectory, rather than merely a point on it, and the size of the 
‘gap’ between the earliest circulating copies and the earliest extant man- 
usctipts would increase considerably.?9 


The question, then, is whether 9875 is our only secure evidence of a B Text’ 
dating to around 200 CE. Unfortunately, the earliest extant papyri from the 
turn of the second century are still very few and fragmentary and must be 
evaluated with caution.?? 

I would like to draw particular attention to two of these manuscripts 
that preserve sufficient text to allow for a more secure conclusion: Pt 


25 Nongbri, ‘Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV (PY, p. 437. 

26 Nongbri, ‘Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV (PY, p. 437. 

27 [n this connection, it is interesting to note that Pasquale Orsini too has 
moved the date of both $869 and P7 later. In 2012 he and Willy Clarysse assigned 
them to the first half of the third century (Orsini and Clarysse, “Early New Testa- 
ment Manusctipts', pp. 470—471). However, in 2015 he dated them to the 3rd/4th 
century CE. See Pasquale Orsini, ‘I papiri Bodmer: scritture e libri, Adamantius 21 
(2015), p. 77. 

28 Michael W. Holmes, “Early Writers and Early Text(s) of the New Testament?” 
(paper presented at the SNTS Annual Meeting, Montreal, 5 August 2016). 

29 The most detailed overview of the text of the New Testament papyri is The 
Early Text of the New Testament, ed. Charles E. Hill and Michael J. Kruger (Oxford: 
OUP, 2012). 
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(Luke) and P64467 (Matthew), which were copied by the same scribe and 
possibly belonged to the same codex—an issue I have discussed else- 
where.* In NA28 these papyri are dated to 200—250 CE, but Orsini and 
Clarysse date them to 175—200 CE for good reasons.?! 

The text of P? is strikingly similar to that of P75 and Codex Vaticanus 
(B). William Warren has conducted a quantitative analysis in which he com- 
pared the text of P4 in Luke to a number of control witnesses representing 
a spectrum of different texts in 120 genealogically significant variation- 
units.? He calculated the following quantitative relationships of P4, pre- 
sented in Table 2 in descending order: 


30 For an extensive discussion and analysis of P4 (Paris, Bibliothèque Nationale 
Suppl. Gr. 1120), 389^ (Oxford, Magdalen College, Gr. 18B) and PI Montserrat, 
Abadia de Montserrat II 1), see Tommy Wasserman, ‘A Comparative Textual Anal- 
ysis of Pt and PEP, TC 15 (2010) 1-27. See also C.E. Hill, Intersections of Jew- 
ish and Christian Scribal Culture: The Original Codex Containing P4, Bo, and PT, 
and its Implications’, in Among Jews, Gentiles and Christians in Antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, ed. R. Hvalvik and J. Kaufman (Trondheim: Tapir Academic Press, 2011), 
75-92 and Simon Gathercole, “The Earliest Manuscript Title of Matthew's Gospel 
(BnF Suppl. gr. 1120 ii 3 / PA’, NoT 54 (2012) 209—235. 

5! Orsini and Clarysse, “Early New Testament Manuscripts’, p. 470. In their case 
study they state, “36+°7+4 is written in a biblical majuscule belonging to the early phase of the 
canon. The writing angle is still uncertain, so that sometimes no shading is visible. 
This writing is similar to that of P. Vindob. G 29768 (late II-early HI; LDAB 2761), 
as noted by Skeat, and may be attributed, therefore, to a period between the second 
and third centuries’ (p. 461). See also Pasquale Orsini, Manoscritti in maiuscola biblica, 
Materiali per un aggiornamento, Studi archeol., artistici, fil. e storici (Cassino: Università di 
Cassino, 2005), pp. 85-86, where P. Vindob. G 29784 is offered as an additional 
comparison from the end of the second century). 

? William F. Warren, “P4 and the P75-B Text in Luke’ (paper presented at the 
SBL Annual Meeting, Orlando, 22 November 1998), based on a corrected and ex- 
panded analysis from that in William F. Warren, “The Textual Relationships of P4, 
P45, and P75 in the Gospel of Luke' (unpubl. diss., New Orleans Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, 1983). 
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Agreement (%) 


















































B 93% 112/120 
B 93% 26/28 
È 78% 94/120 
X 72% 86/120 
W 65% 77/118 
33 58% 70/120 
1 49% 59/120 
700 48% 58/120 
157 44% 53/120 
C 41% 29/70 
D 39% 47/119 
13 39% 47/120 
@ 35% 42/120 
F 33% 39/120 
565 33% 39/120 
P 29% 35/120 
Q 28% 34/120 
A 27% 32/120 
TR 26% 31/120 




















Table 2. Quantitative analysis of 99% (Warren) 


Warren thus demonstrated that P4 was affiliated to witnesses traditionally 
assigned to the Alexandrian textual cluster, in particular Codex Vaticanus 
and 3875. 

I have analysed P+ and P6467 using a different method, first devised 
by Kurt Aland and subsequently developed by Barbara Aland and her stu- 
dent Kyoung Shik Min, which is particularly suitable for fragmentary papy- 
ti.? In the following, I will summarise the results which show that P? and 
386467 reflect a ‘strict’ text and transmission character. Tables 3 and 4 show 


33 Wasserman, ‘A Comparative Textual Analysis’, pp. 1-27; Aland and Aland, 
The Text of the New Testament, pp. 96-101, Barbara Aland, Kriterien zur Beurtei- 
lung kleinerer Papyrusfragmente des Neuen Testaments’, in New Testament Textual 
Criticism and Exegesis: Festschrift J. Delobel, ed. A. Denaux; (BETL 161, Leuven: 
Peeters, 2002), 1-13; Kyoung Shik Min, Die frribeste Überlieferung des Matthäusevangeli- 
ums (bis zum 3./4. Jb.) (ANTE 34; Berlin-New York: De Gruyter, 2005), pp. 37-41. 
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a summary of the textual analysis of $84 and Po respectively 
(A=addition; O=omission; WO-word order; SUB=substitutions). 











Text Variation-| Lacunose | Additional Ratio of |Typeof | Singular 
units in | variation- | variation-units | deviation | deviation | readings 
NA28 units where $4 
deviates from 
NA28 
Luke 1:58— |156 33 11 26/134 3 x A 2xA 
59; 62—2:1; (19.4%) |8x O 1x O 
6—7; 3:8—4:2; 4x WO 1x WO 
29-35, 5:3-8, 11x SUB (4x SUB 
30—6:16 























Table 3. Textual analysis of J% 


38^ was analysed in 134 selected variation-units (156-33+11). In this sample, 
%B4 agrees with the reconstructed initial text (NA28) in 108 units (80.6%) 
and deviates in twenty-six (19.4%). If we were to include all variation-units 
in the textual tradition then the relative agreement between ‘84 and the 
printed text would be significantly higher. According to this method, the 
assessment of the transmission character is based on the character of the 
deviations, namely whether it is likely that they are creations of the scribe. 
In my opinion, some ten readings out of 134 (7.5%) are likely to be the cre- 
ations of the scribe while the other reading were probably in the exemplar. 
Its transmission character is therefore to be classified as ‘strict’. 











Text Variation-| Lacunose | Additional Ratio of |Typeof | Singular 
units in |variation- | variation- deviation | deviation | readings 
N28 units units where 
porter 
deviates 
from NA28 
Matt 3:9, | 26 13 - 2/13 1xO 1x WO /O 
15; 5:20- (15.4 |1x 
22, 25— WO/O 
28; 26:7— 
8, 10, 14— 
15, 22- 
23, 31-33 


























Table 4. Textual analysis of PAY? 


Po467 was analysed in thirteen variation-units (26-13) for this stretch of 
text. The manuscript agrees with the reconstructed initial text in eleven var- 
tation-units (84.6%), whereas it deviates twice from the initial text (15.4%), 
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consisting of one omission and one transposition (possibly involving an 
omission). One reading (7.7%) seems to be the creation of the scribe. I have 
classified its textual quality and transmission character as ‘strict’, although 
the classification is based on a limited sample. 

A larger analysis of Matthaean papyri dating from the second to the 
mid-fourth centuries using the same method confirms that the early papyrus 
witnesses to the gospels represent various points along the spectrum from a 
“strict text and transmission reflecting a concern for accurate copying to a 
‘free’ text and transmission reflecting a free attitude to the text and more 
careless copying.3 The proposed redating of P does not alter this picture, 
nor does it give reason to revive the idea of a fourth-century recension. I 
propose that P? and P7, in particular, offer another “fixed point’ around 
200 CE for the trajectory of the ‘strict’ text. 

Furthermore, there are striking paratextual similarities between 
%B4+64+67 and $875. C.H. Roberts rightly characterised P647 as a ‘thorough- 
going literary production’, including a similar system of textual division to 
that found in the Bodmer codex and the fourth-century codices (X and B).3 
The quality of both text and paratext point toward a controlled production 
of these manuscripts.’ Once again, however, the profound question is 


34 Tommy Wasserman, “The Early Text of Matthew’, in Hill and Kruger, The 
Early Text of the New Testament, pp. 83-107, Larry W. Hurtado, “The New Testament 
in the Second Century: Text, Collection and Canon”, in Transmission and Reception: 
New Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies, ed. J.W. Childers and D.C. Parker 
(T&S; Piscataway: Gorgias Press, 2006), 7; Peter M. Head, ‘Some Recently Pub- 
lished New Testament Papyri from Oxyrhynchus: An Overview and Preliminary 
Assessment’, Tyndale Bulletin 51 (2000) 10. 

55 C.H. Roberts, Manuscript, Society and Belief in Early Christian Egypt (Hollow- 
brook: Oxford, 1979), p. 23: ‘In the first, no. 8 [P4 Pi], the text is divided into 
sections on a system also found in the Bodmer codex of Luke and John that recurs 
in some of the great fourth-century codices and was clearly not personal to this 
scribe ... In its handsome script as well as in its organisation ... it is a thoroughgo- 
ing literary production’. See also Charles E. Hill, ‘Rightly Dividing the Word: Un- 
covering an Early Template for Textual Division in John’s Gospel’, in Studies on the 
Text of the New Testament and Early Christianity, ed. Daniel M. Gurtner et al., (NTISD 
50; Leiden: Brill, 2015), 217—238. 

36 In Scott Charlesworth’s recent study of Early Christian Gospels: Their Production 
and Transmission (Papyrologia Florentia XLVII; Firenze: Edizioni Gonnelli, 2016), 
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whether the ‘strict’ text attested in these papyri is simply the result of a sec- 
ond-century recension or whether it reaches back into the first century to 
the initial stage of the literary history of the gospels. 

My final comment with regard to paratextual features concerns a re- 
cent observation by Philip B. Payne that in Codex Vaticanus the end of a 
sentence in the Epistles is frequently marked with high dots, whereas this 
feature is virtually absent from the Gospels.?/ I do not think that this evi- 
dence permits us to say, as Payne does, that the gospel text in Vaticanus 
must therefore be older than that of 875, which has punctuation. 33 Howev- 
er, he is certainly right that the contrast in punctuation between the Gospels 
and Epistles in Codex Vaticanus suggests that the scribe was concerned to 
copy two different exemplars faithfully. 


PATRISTIC CITATIONS 


In the discussion of the earliest text, several scholars have pointed to the 
loose biblical citations in second-century Christian writers and attempted to 
draw conclusions about the character of the manuscripts these authors had 


31-92, 155—212 (summary in table 5.20), he demonstrates that there is a correlation 
between type of transmission and use/production. Five papyri reflect a ‘strict’ type 
of transmission (P4, P5, P, BP”, and $875, all of which seem to have been pre- 
pared for public use in a controlled setting. In contrast, manuscripts categorised as 
‘free’ (B1, 3877, PE and PO) or ‘very free’ (P!06 and 0171) all seem to have been 
prepared for private use in an uncontrolled setting. Finally, the ‘normal’ category 
reflects an even mix of MSS prepared either for public use in a controlled setting 
(BY, Boo, P7, Pr and P!) or private use in an uncontrolled setting (P2, P78, P, 
PI and PI). 

37 Philip B. Payne, “Vaticanus Distigme-obelos Symbols Mark Added Text In- 
cluding 1 Corinthians 14.34—5', NTS 63 (2017) 621—622. 

38 Payne points out that P75 uses high stops extensively in contrast to Vaticanus 
and the papyri traditionally assigned to the second century (P?, P, PS, PI 
(Vaticanus Distgme-obelos', 622). In my opinion, the presence of punctuation 
cannot be used to construct a relative chronology between the witnesses in this 
way. Punctuation is present in Greek manuscripts from the fourth century BCE and, 
as Mugridge observes, "There is some punctuation in a large number of the Chris- 
tian papyri from the early centuries’ (Alan Mugridge, Copying Early Christian Texts 
[WUNT 362; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2016], 81). We may also note that punctua- 
tion (co/a in high position and dico/a) is present in B+, PAT, 
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at their disposal. William Petersen gives priority to patristic evidence in 
the recovery of the early text: 


the well-intended student wishing to study the gospel tradition would be 
better advised to commence his or her studies with an examination of 
the gospel echoes and ‘parallels’ in the earliest Fathers and Christian 
apocrypha, rather than to read about the ‘theology’ of the evangelists as 
described by modern scholars on the basis of our modern critical edi- 
tions. 4° 


The first major problem with this procedure is the scarcity of evidence. The 
Apostolic Fathers cite the New Testament to a very limited extent. The 
mixture of Synoptic parallel passages in the citations of Justin Martyr yields 
little more and may derive from sources other than the written gospels. 
Koester has claimed that the sayings of Jesus were already harmonised in a 
Vorlage produced by Justin or his “school” in order to create the one gospel.*! 
In any case, Justin apparently had a high regard for the gospels ‘written by 
the apostles and their followers’ (Dialogue 103.8). Moreover, he reports that 
‘the reminiscences of the apostles’, referring to the gospels, were read aloud 
in worship (Apology 67.3). The character of Justin’s ‘citations’ thus cannot 
automatically be used as evidence that the text of the Synoptic Gospels was 
completely unstable and could be changed during the first and second cen- 
turies. 

When Petersen uses the story of the Rich Young Man in Matthew 
19:17, he proceeds from the deviant form in Justin, ‘One is good, my Father 
in the heavens’.*? This variant, he suggests, had exceptionally wide dissemi- 
nation at a very eatly date, since it is reflected in seven other early witnesses 
(Tatian’s Diatessaron, Irenaeus, Hippolytus, Clement of Alexandria, the 
Pseudo-Clementine Homilies, the Old Latin manuscripts VL 2 and VL 5). 
But is it permissible to conclude, as Petersen does, that this is ‘the oldest- 
known version of this Matthaean pericope’, no longer preserved in Greek 


3 See Koester, “The Text of the Synoptic Gospels’; Petersen, “What Text?”, Pe- 
tersen, “The Genesis of the Gospels’. 

40 Petersen, “The Genesis of the Gospels’, p. 63; cf. Petersen, “What Text?”, p. 
151. 

^! Koester, "The Text of the Synoptic Gospels’, pp. 29-32. 

? Petersen, “What Text?”, p. 142. 
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manuscripts? How can we know that this is the earliest form of Matthew? 
Significantly, the two preceding phrases in Justin which Petersen does not 
cite, “Good teacher’ and “Why do you call me good?”, instead reflect Mark 
and Luke.^ This applies to several of Petersen’s examples, where he as- 
sumes that early patristic citations are from a specific gospel, without paying 
attention to the context which suggests otherwise. In sum, the use of pa- 
tristic evidence in textual criticism requires careful analysis of the context of 
the citation or allusion, or, as Robert M. Grant has put it, ‘patristic citations 
are not citations unless they have been adequately analyzed’.*° 


^ Petersen, “What Text?”, p. 143. 

44 Kline observes as follows: “Together the Hom and Just attest (1) the combi- 
nation of Lk 18:19 (= Mk 10:18; ti ue Àéyguç &yaðóv;) and Mt 19:17 (eig Zotiv 6 
&yaOóc) and (2) the substitution of 6 natńp pov O Ev roig OUpavoic for ó Bed. 
This is strong evidence for a common harmonistic source.’ Irenaeus refers to this 
saying in Haer 1.20.2, ‘there is one who is good, the Father in the heavens.’ Signifi- 
cantly, however, the context suggests that Irenaeus is citing the Gnostic wording of 
the story, and Irenaeus concludes, ‘they [the Marcosians] assert that in this passage 
the Aeons receive the name of heavens.’ See L.L. Kline, ‘Harmonized Sayings of 
Jesus in the Pseudo-Clementine Homilies and Justin Martyr’, ZNW 66 (1975) 231. 

^5 See further Michael W. Holmes, "Text and Transmission in the Second Cen- 
tury’, in The Reliability of tbe New Testament: Bart Ehrman e» Daniel B. Wallace in Dia- 
logue, ed. Robert B. Stewart (Minneapolis: Fortress, 2011), 68-73; and Holger Strut- 
wolf, “Original Text and Textual History’, in The Textual History of the Greek New 
Testament: Changing Views in Contemporary Research, ed. Klaus Wachtel and Michael W. 
Holmes (Text-Critical Studies 8; Atlanta: SBL, 2011), 32-39. 

46 Robert M. Grant, “The Citation of Patristic Evidence in an Apparatus Criti- 
cus’, in New Testament Manuscript Studies: The Materials and the Making of a Critical Ap- 
paratus, ed. M.M. Parvis and A.P. Wikgren (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1950), p. 124. For solid methodological treatments of the use of patristic evidence, 
see Gordon Fee, “The Text of John in Origen and Cyril of Alexandria: A Contribu- 
tion to Methodology in the Recovery and Analysis of Patristic Citations’, Biblia 52 
(1971) 357-394, Gordon Fee, “The Use of Greek Patristic Citations’, ANRW 
26.1:246—265; Gordon Fee and Roderic L. Mullen, “The Use of the Greek Fathers 
for New Testament Textual Criticism’, in The Text of the New Testament in Contempo- 
rary Research (224 edn) pp. 351—373. For examples of extensive analyses of particular 
passages, see Tommy Wasserman, “The “Son of God” Was in the Beginning (Mk 
1:1), JTS ns 62.1 (2011) 20-50, Tommy Wasserman, “Bringing Sisters Back To- 
gether: Another Look at Luke 10:41-42”, JBL (forthcoming). 
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Barbara Aland has demonstrated that in the second century there was 
a much greater ‘freedom’ to restyle and paraphrase the text because of the 
absence of a ‘text-consciousness’ (Textbewusstsein).*’ She suggests that the 
more recognisable citations towards the end of the second century point to 
an increasing awareness of the text. Furthermore, she emphasises that it is 
necessary to differentiate between the use of the biblical text by Christian 
writers and the copying process by scribes; these parallel practices did not 
affect each other in the earliest era. If the first was characterised by free- 
dom, the latter was characterised by accuracy. 


HARMONISATION 


Harmonisation (or ‘assimilation’) between parallel passages has generally 
been regarded as a frequent cause of corruption in the gospels. Since scribes 
tended to harmonise one passage to another, one of the basic principles of 
textual criticism is therefore to prefer the less harmonious reading.^ One 
question that remains, however, is just how frequent this phenomenon is in 
light of all textual variation. Systematic studies of harmonisation are tela- 
tively few and based on very different methods and data sets.” A new tool, 
Parallel Pericopes, resulting from the work on the ECM of the Synoptic Gos- 


47 Barbara Aland, “Die Rezeption des neutestamentlichen Textes in den ersten 
Jahrhunderten’, in The New Testament in Early Christianity, ed. J.-M. Sevrin (Leuven: 
Leuven University Press and Peeters, 1989) 1—38. 

48 See Bruce A. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (278 
edn; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), p. 13* or Hermann von Soden, 
Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreichbaren Textgestalt hergestellt anf 
Grund ihrer Textgeschichte (294 edn; Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1911— 
1913), vol. 1 p. 1427. For the same principle in relation to the LXX and the MT, 
see Petersen, ‘What Text?', p. 146 and n. 41. 

^? A few examples include Willem Wisselink, Assimilation as a Criterion for the Es- 
tablishment of the Text: A Comparative Study on the Basis of Passages from Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke (DTh dissertation, Theologische Universiteit te Kampen; Kampen: J.H. 
Kok, 1989); Greg Lanier, ‘A Case for the Assimilation of Matthew 21:44 to the 
Lukan ‘Crushing Stone’ (20:18), with Special Reference to PY, TC 21 (2016) 1-21, 
esp. pp. 12-15; Cambry Pardee, ‘Scribal Harmonization in Greek Manuscripts of 
the Synoptic Gospels from the Second to the Fifth Century’ (unpubl. diss., Loyola 
University, Chicago, 2016). 
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pels, has recently appeared that will enable further, more comprehensive 
studies of harmonisation in the future.*? 

For Parker, the phenomenon of harmonisation is ‘incontrovertible ev- 
idence’ that ‘the traditions remained fluid for centuries, and that the work of 
the evangelists did not end when they laid down their pens’.>! In The Living 
Text he examines three majuscule manuscripts representing three textual 
clusters, Vaticanus (‘Alexandrian’), Bezae (“Western”) and Dionysiou (Byz- 
antine) in the parallel passages in Matthew 12:1-13 and Mark 2:23—3:5.? 
His analysis reveals fifteen readings in Bezae and five readings in Dionysiou 
as evident cases of harmonisation, whereas in Vaticanus there are no clear 
cases at all (but one possible candidate).3 This is of course a very limited 
sample, but the results are nevertheless illuminating. Parker ends his investi- 
gation by drawing a conclusion about the trustworthiness of these manu- 
sctipts: 


Once we have seen how often Codex Bezae borrows from Matthew and 
Mark, we shall be less inclined to trust it. But Codex Vaticanus hardly 
ever does, on the present evidence, and we must scrutinise much more 
carefully the apparent harmonisations, and ask whether it is not the oth- 
er witnesses that are at fault in reading a text different from that of the 
other gospels.^* 


Parker here suggests that Vaticanus is generally so trustworthy that, in those 
rare instances when we find a potential instance of harmonisation, we must 
be more careful not automatically to presuppose what the author wrote and 
what the scribe copied in case our decision goes against the known tenden- 


30 Holger Strutwolf and Klaus Wachtel, eds, Novum Testamentum Graecum: Editio 
Critica Maior: Parallel Pericopes: Special Volume Regarding the Synoptic Gospels (Stuttgart: 
Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2011). The edition gives all textual variants in 154 man- 
uscripts collated in 41 parallel pericopes. 

5! Parker, Living Text, p. 205. 

52 Parker, Living Text, pp. 40-41. 

3 On p. 201, Parker says that harmonisation accounts for a high proportion of 
the distinctive readings of Codex Bezae, and that there are over 1200 examples of 
the phenomenon. Note, however, that the degree of harmonisation is unevenly 
distributed among the Gospels: see Michael W. Holmes, ‘Codex Bezae as a Recen- 
sion of the Gospels’, in Studies from the Lunel Colloquium, p. 124. 

34 Parker, Living Text, pp. 42-43. 
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cy of this manuscript not to harmonise.* I interpret Parker as saying in The 
Living Text that Vaticanus generally preserves the earliest text that we can 
reach. It will be interesting to see whether Vaticanus turns out to be the 
witness closest to the ‘initial text’ of John, which Parker is now editing. 

While the distinctive Bezan text, with very few exceptions, has little 
claim to represent the initial text, Parker’s main point is that this ‘remarka- 
bly free text’ preserves the ‘earliest Christian attitude to the tradition’.°° My 
point is that this might not have been the only attitude during the earliest 
petiod of transmission. Hort had already assessed manuscripts on the basis 
of harmonisation (or the absence thereof) and concluded that the ‘Neutral’ 
text, chiefly represented by Vaticanus, was superior to other text-types in 
this regard.” This result has been confirmed by all subsequent studies of 
harmonisation.38 For example, Cambry Pardee’s recent study of harmonisa- 
tion in the Gospel of Luke gives significant information of the remarkable 
absence of harmonisation in the B-Text trajectory. Table 5 shows the rate 
of harmonisation per verse in Luke in four of the witnesses included in 
Pardee's study. 


55 This accords with Hort’s well-known dictum that ‘knowledge of documents 
should precede final judgement upon readings’ (The New Testament, vol. 2, p. 31). 
The factor clearly influenced the editors of the UBS Greek New Testament in a num- 
ber of places, for example Luke 12:27 (originally a D-rated passage) where the ma- 
jority of the Committee after ‘much hesitation’ rejected the unharmonised reading 
of D it94 syres a/. See Metzger, Textual Commentary, p. 161. 

56 Parker, Living Text, p. 202. At times, however, I find Parker's view of Codex 
Bezae unclear. For example, he says, “A minority of scholars have maintained that 
Codex Bezae is not a free text, but the oldest and most authentic form. Others have 
argued that it sometimes presents the best text. Whichever of these positions is cor- 
rect, the present argument is unaffected’ (Living Text, p. 201; cf. Ehrman, “The Text 
of the Gospels’, p. 102; and Petersen, “What Text?”, p. 139 n. 12, who complains 
that the ‘Western’ text is ‘not the foundation for modern editions’. 

57 Westcott and Hort, The New Testament, vol. 2, pp. 250—251. 

58 Wisselink, Assimilation, p. 78; Lanier, ‘A Case’, p. 14; Pardee, “Scribal Harmo- 
nization’, pp. 462—465. 
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MS Date Harmonising | Number Rate of 
vatiants ?? of verses harmonisation 
per verse 
g ca. 200 CE 2 95 2.1% 
q^ 34 /4th cent. 22 758 2.9% 
B (03) 4* cent. 26 1.151 2.2% 
T (029) 5% cent. 1 138 21906 




















Table 5. Rate of harmonisation in the B-Text trajectory 


Pardee contrasts this with other early manuscripts which exhibit extensive 
harmonisation. For example, Codex Guelferbytanus (Q/026) from the fifth 
century, which he labels a ‘proto-Byzantine MS’, contains 24 likely harmo- 
nising variants in 205 verses of text (11.7%) and an additional 15 possible 
cases of harmonisation. This leads Pardee to conclude that ‘the sheer num- 
ber of variants shows that harmonisation is a pervasive trait of this textual 
stream’, 

This brings us back to the question of a second-century recension. 
How would Alexandrian revisers succeed in removing harmonisation from 
a huge amount of passages, given the supposedly chaotic state of the text 
during the dynamic period of the first centuries, and where in the early 
church did the necessary scholarship exist to accomplish this? It has often 
been suggested that Origen, because of his evident philological skills, was 
the mind behind the production of an Alexandrian recension. However, the 
“strict text of SB4+64+67 antedates Origen. Furthermore, although Origen 
cited his New Testament text with precision, he changed texts for some 
books, which suggests that he did not care whether the text was ‘pure’ or 
not. Finally, it is evident from a study of Origen’s specific comments on 
variant readings and places where Origen offers multiple variants that, alt- 
hough he was aware of textual variation, he was uncritical in his treatment 
of the text from the standpoint of modern textual criticism.°! 


5? 'This column gives variants that according to Pardee are most likely to be 
harmonisations. Some of the witnesses contain additional cases of possible harmo- 
nisation (for example, 15 variants in GA 026). 

60 Pardee, ‘Scribal Harmonization’, p. 452. 

9! Thus, in my opinion, Parker's suggestion that ‘the Alexandrian text may have 
followed Origen’s interest in the distinctive character of each Gospel’ is misleading 
(Living Text, pp. 119—120); cf. Pack, ‘Origen as a Textual Critic’, pp. 346—347. 
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AUTHORIAL STYLE AND THEOLOGY: ‘LIVING TEXT’ AND 
“INITIAL TEXT’ 


One of the criteria for the use of internal evidence is that of intrinsic prob- 
ability.?? It may seem contradictory that scholars who believe that the origi- 
nal text is unattainable are still occupied with the reconstruction of what the 
author wrote in a given passage. Naturally, scepticism towards the extant 
manuscript evidence will increase the weight of internal criteria. In Parker’s 
discussion of the complex passages known as the ‘Western non- 
interpolations’, mostly in the last chapters of Luke, he frequently appeals to 
Lukan style and theology. Does this not presume a Luke which we regard 
as at least approximating the original Luke? 

In a recent article, Parker, as editor of the Editio Critica Maior of John, 
reflects on whether and how the ‘living text’ is compatible with the ‘initial 
text”: 


I suspect someone is going to tell me that I have misunderstood the na- 
ture of the initial text and that, in trying to find a specific date for it, 
such as late second century, I am confusing a logical text-critical process 
with a historical inquiry ... The Coherence-Based Genealogical Method, 
and with it the initial text, provide a framework for interpreting the de- 
velopment of the tradition downward in time. That is to say, it is a way 
of explaining what happened after it but not what have gone before. I+ 
offers the possibility of rationally interpreting the surviving tradition.6^ 


9? For an overview of this and other criteria for evaluating readings, see Tommy 
Wasserman, ‘Criteria for Evaluating Readings in New Testament Textual Criticism’ 
in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research (24 
edn), 579-612. 

63 Parker, Living Text, pp. 148-74. See especially his treatment of Luke 22:19-20 
and 22:43-44. 

64 D.C. Parker, ‘Is ‘Living Text Compatible With “Initial Text’? Editing the 
Gospel of John’, in Wachtel and Holmes, The Textual History of the Greek New Tes- 
tament, 13-21 (quotation from p. 19; my italics). In Bart Ehrman, The Orthodox Cor- 
ruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christological Controversies on the Text of the New 
Testament, (294 edn; Oxford and New York: OUP, 2011), Ehrman discusses this 
issue in an afterword on pp. 350—352 where he claims that he ‘has not observed 
other critics wrestling with the issue; instead they continue to use intrinsic probabil- 
ities even while admitting that we have no access to an authorial text’ (p. 351). Inci- 
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Parker goes on to explain that the initial text is not equal to the authorial 
text and asks whether exegetical method, specifically the appeal to the style 
and thought of the author, can offer a tool for bridging the gulf. He contin- 
ues: 


It is worth observing that the boundaries are certain to be obscured, 
since textual critics use judgments on style and thought in comparing 
readings in order to reconstruct the textual history. But only rarely does 
such analysis depart beyond the readings known in the extant witness- 
es.65 


It seems to me that for Parker, the ‘initial text’ is much closer to the arche- 
type of the tradition than to the presumed authorial text. This, I believe, is 
connected to his view of the history of the text and the idea that there was a 
second-century recension. In the following article in the same volume, Hol- 
ger Strutwolf expresses a very different view of the status of the ‘initial text’ 
when he concludes that ‘in most cases we ate able to produce a valid and 
stable hypothesis about the original text where there are variant readings in 
the text of the Greek New Testament’. 

In the light of the long-standing cooperation between the INTF and 
ITSEE and Parket’s role as editor of the ECM of John, it is worthwhile 
reflecting on a discussion about the relationship between the initial text and 
the authorial text in a joint paper by Parker and Klaus Wachtel which was 
presented at the SNTS Annual Meeting in Halle in 2005. In this, Parker 
states: 


The reconstruction of an authorial text is not the editor’s brief. Never- 
theless, the fact that we insist on speaking about ‘initial text’ and not “ar- 


dentally, I brought up this issue in an online discussion with Ehrman on the topic 
‘initial text and exegesis’ in 2008 (online: https://groups.yahoo.com/neo 





groups/textualcriticism/conversations/messages/4203). Further, I discussed this 
apparent contradiction on the part of Ehrman (Orthodox Corruption) and Parker (Liv- 
ing Tex?) in a conference presentation in Aarhus in 2008, subsequently published as 
"Implications of Textual Criticism’ (p. 95). 

65 Parker, Ts Living Text Compatible? p. 20. 

66 Holger Strutwolf, “Original Text and Textual History’, in Wachtel and 
Holmes, The Textual History of the Greek New Testament, p. 41, see also Mink, “Prob- 
lems of a Highly Contaminated Tradition’, pp. 25-27. 
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chetype’ is significant. In traditional Lachmannian stemmatics, what 
happened to the text before the archetype was written was not the edi- 
tor’s business. But if we use text-critical arguments derived from the 
supposed intention of the author, we have already gone beyond merely 
reconstructing the first manuscript of the tradition. After all, we use ar- 
guments based on style. If we were to restrict our work to the applica- 
tion of transcriptional probability, this and similar arguments based on 
intrinsic probability would be inadmissible. We are therefore both insisting 
that the Initial Text is different from both the autborial text and the archetype, that 
we cannot reconstruct the former and that what we can reconstruct is more than the 
latter.” 


I think that this definition of the initial text expresses the consensus view 
which made this co-operation possible in the first place. Howevet, in reality, 
the editorial team in Minster seems more optimistic in reaching closer to 
the authors than do their counterparts in Birmingham. 


CONCLUSION 


In this chapter I have suggested that, regardless of a recent redating of P, 
there is still evidence of a ‘strict’ B-Text trajectory in existence in the second 
century and that the notion of an Alexandrian recension remains problem- 
atic for this and other reasons. The evidence from the papyri, I suggest, 
does not reflect a single attitude to the text of the New Testament on the part 
of the earliest Christians who transmitted the text, but different early attitudes 
to the text. Thus the notion of a living text of the gospels does not exclude 
the possibility that the earliest copies of the gospels and other books of the 
New Testament were copied carefully by some scribes from the time they 
were put in circulation. Further, I have pointed out that patristic evidence 
must be used with great caution in the recovery of the earliest text, and that 
the relatively low level of harmonisation in the B-Text is a further indication 
both of its quality and that it probably is not the result of a textual recen- 
sion. Finally, I have pointed out that the appeal to intrinsic evidence, widely 
made by text-critics, reflects an attempt to reach beyond the archetype of 


67 Klaus Wachtel and D.C. Parker, “The Joint IGNTP/INTF Editio Critica Ma- 
ior of the Gospel of John: Its Goals and Their Significance for New Testament 
Scholarship' (paper presented at the SNTS Annual Meeting, Halle, 2-6 August 
2005). Online at: http:/ /epapers.bham.ac.uk/754/ (my italics). 
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the tradition and presupposes access to at least the approximate text of the 
authors. 

The text-critical task will never be finished, but the rich and growing 
body of textual evidence and the refining of the methods of textual criti- 
cism, such as the Coherence-Based Genealogical Method (CBGM),® may 
ensure that one of the goals of textual criticism—to reconstruct the ‘original 
text’ of the authors—remains an ‘impossible possibility’. 


68 For an introduction to the CBGM, see Tommy Wasserman and Peter J. Gur- 
ty, A New Approach to Text Criticism: Introduction to the Coherence-Based Genealogical 
Method (Resources for Biblical Study 80; Atlanta: SBL Press/Deutsche Bibelgesell- 
schaft, 2017). 

69 Reinhold Niebuhr's phrase was first applied to textual studies by R.M. 
Brown, The Spirit of Protestantism (New York: OUP, 1961), pp. 149-150. 


2. THE LIVING TEXT OF MARK 13:2: WESTERN 
WITNESSES AND THE BOOK OF DANIEL. 


JEFF CATE 


To set the stage for the longest discourse in the Gospel of Mark, the Mar- 
kan Jesus shocks his disciples who were enamoured with the grandeur of 
the Jerusalem Temple. They expressed amazement at the stones and build- 
ings, but Jesus is not impressed and states ‘Not a stone upon a stone will be 
left here, which will not be thrown down’ (Mark 13:2). In the subsequent 
scene, four disciples then ask Jesus privately about this startling prediction 
which sets up the Olivet Discourse (Mark 13:5—37). What often goes over- 
looked is that more than a dozen important early witnesses extend verse 2 
to include words from Jesus predicting something to replace the Temple: 
xai did Tpidv uepõv oç avaotrjoEeta Avev xgtpOv (‘and in three 
days another will be raised without hands’).! 

In the third, fourth and fifth centuries, these eight additional words 
expressed a vital part of the living text of Mark in Greek and Latin witness- 
es. Just how early this reading goes, however, has never been adequately 
addressed. This longer reading found prominently in Western textual wit- 
nesses has never received much consideration. It has a curious history in 
print editions that has unfavourably coloured it as an insignificant reading.” 


! All translations in this chapter are the author's own. 

? The author wishes to express gratitude to Jan Krans (Vrije Universiteit, Am- 
sterdam) for his assistance with the complicated history of the Greek text in print 
regarding this variant reading. 
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RECEPTION HISTORY OF THE WESTERN READING OF MARK 13:2 


In 1550, Stephanus’ third edition (Editio Regia) of his Greek New Testament 
was the first in print to note variant readings from manuscripts.? Stephanus 
included in the side margins some 389 variant readings from Codex Bezae 
alone, denoted as B’.4 At Mark 13:2, however, no marginal note for a variant 
reading appeats, even though one from Codex Bezae was noted merely six 
verses later (13:8). From 1565-98, 'Theodore Beza, owner of this epony- 
mous bilingual codex, published four major editions of the Greek New Tes- 
tament and other minor ones as well. He never noted the reading in print, 
although his handwritten notes in the centre margin of his personal 1565 
edition indicate his awareness of it.? It was not until the next century that 
Brian Walton in his 1657 Polyglot and John Fell in his 1675 Greek New 
Testament mention in print Bezae's additional words at Mark 13:2.5 

In the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, editions of the Greek New 
Testament noted this reading regularly, but often in ways that dismissed it 
as a minor harmonisation. In 1707, John Mill famously presented over 
30,000 variant readings in his Oxford Greek New Testament, including 
those from Codex Bezae.” In his apparatus at Mark 13:2, Mill noted the 
reading from “Cant[abrigiensis| and attributed it to ‘a delirious scribe’ (de- 
lirante librario). And, in his prolegomena, Mill became the first in print to 
associate this reading with a similar statement later in Mark 14:58.? There, 


5 Robertus Stephanus, ed., Novum lesu Christi D. IN. Testamentum. Ex Bibliotheca 
Regia (Patis: Stephanus, 1550). 

^ Jan Krans, Beyond What Is Written: Erasmus and Beza as Conjectural Critics of the 
New Testament, (NTTS 35; Leiden: Brill, 2006), p. 227 n. 62. 

5 Theodore Beza, hand-copy of his Novum D. N. Iesu Christi Testamentum (Gene- 
va: Henricus Stephanus, 1565), shelf mark O4 cd (565) a, Musée historique de la 
Réformation, Geneva (online: http:/ /doc.rero.ch/record / 18245). 

9 Brian Walton, Ad Biblia sacra polyglotta appendix. (London: Roycroft, 1657); 
[John Fell], Tyg Kærvnç AixOnknc Anavta Novi Testamenti Libri Omnes. Accesserunt 
Parallela Scripturae Loca, Nec Non Variantes Lectiones ex plus 100 MSS. Codicibus, Et 
Antiquis Versionibus Collectae (Oxford: Sheldon, 1675). Fell noted the source simply 
as “Ca.” for [Exemplar] Ca[ntabrigiensis quod Bezae fuerat]’. 

7 John Mill, ed., H Kaavn AwwOnkn. Novum Testamentum Gracum, cum lectionibus vari- 
antibus MSS. Exemplarium, Versionem, Editionum, SS. Patrum et Scriptorum Ecelesiasticor- 
um, et in easdem notis (Oxford: Sheldon, 1707). 

5 Mill, LXVII, col. a, “Mar. 13.2 sic Cant. translata huc sententiae parte posterio- 
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false witnesses claim that Jesus had said, ‘I will destroy this temple that is 
made with hands, and in three days I will build another, not made with 
hands.’ And thus with Mill begins a long tradition of assuming that the 
Western reading of 13:2 is simply based on 14:58. 

Mill also diminished consideration for this reading with his theory that 
the Greek column of Bezae had been corrupted by the Latin text on the 
facing pages. Mill’s theory of latinisation went on to become the view of 
J.J. Wettstein, J.S. Semler, J.J. Griesbach, J. Rendel Harris, among many 
others.? This view denigrated the importance of Bezae’s distinct Greek 
readings as corrupt harmonisations to the Latin side—presumed to be infe- 
rior—thus giving textual scholars little reason to put much trust in any of 
Bezae’s distinctive readings. 

In 1745, the Western reading of Mark 13:2 became accessible to Eng- 
lish readers with William Whiston’s publication of The Primitive New Testa- 
ment. The volume was his English translation of three early codices— 
Bezae (GA 05) for the Gospels and Acts, Claromontanus (GA 06) for Paul 
and Alexandrinus (GA 02) for the Catholic Epistles and Apocalypse. His 
choice of sources obviously favoured the Western text, when available, for 
nineteen of the New Testament books. So even though the text of Mark 
with the longer Western reading in 13:2 could become known in English, 
the reading was largely considered an idiosyncratic anomaly along with all 
the other peculiar Western readings that Whiston had preferred and trans- 
lated. 

In 1751, J.J. Wettstein noted the reading in his critical apparatus with- 
out any comment, but he also cited Cyprian as additional evidence.!! Now it 
was cleat that Bezae’s text at this point was not a singular reading and that 
the reading was early. In 1777, J.J. Griesbach also noted the reading and 


ri, ex c.14.v.58. huius Evangelii. 

? See D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and Its Text (Cam- 
bridge: CUP, 1992), 184—193, which traces the history and influence of Mill’s theo- 
ty of Bezae's latinisation. 

10 William Whiston, The Primitive Nem Testament (London: Whiston, 1745). 

11 Johann Jakob Wettstein, ed., Novum Testamentum Gracum editionis recepta, cum 
Lectionibus Variantibus Codicum MSS., Editionum aliarum, V'ersionum et Patrum, necnon 
Commentario pleniore ex Scriptoribus veteribus, Hebreis, Graecis, et Latinis, historiam et vim 
verborum illustrante (Amsterdam: Dommerian, 1751). 
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included additional evidence from the Old Latin tradition indicated as [tala 
(with the exception of two manuscripts). !? 

In 1788, Christian Friedrich Matthaei noted the reading, citing Bezae, 
Cyprian and l/z/a as evidence.” Matthaei also stated that Mill thought it 
originated with a delirious scribe and Griesbach considered this evidence of 
a later Western recension, ‘wherefore, he [Griesbach] rightly rejected it. 
Such is the power of truth! (Tanta uis ueritatis est!) wrote Matthaei in Latin. 
Later, in his 1803 Greek New Testament, Matthaei included another 
lengthy note in his critical apparatus similar to that from 1788.14 

In 1827, David Schulz published a new edition of Griesbach's text and 
in the process became the first to note John 2:19 along with Mark 14:58 as 
the presumed source for the longer Western reading of Mark 13:2.1» Others, 
such as Johann Martin Augustin Scholz (1830), noted the reading, while 
others, such as Karl Lachmann (1831), did not.!° Constantin von Tischen- 
dorf did not initially include the reading in his editions, but by the time of 
his seventh edition (1859) he did so, citing Bezae, nine Old Latin manu- 
scripts and Cyprian." In his final Editio Octava Critica Maior (1869), he exam- 
ined the Western reading carefully and noted slight wording differences 


? Johann Jakob Griesbach, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece, Textum ad fidem codi- 
cum versionum et patrum emendavit et lectionis varietatem, vol. 1: Evangelia et Acta Apos- 
tolorum (Halle: Curt, 1777). 

3 Christian Friedrich Matthaei, ed., Evangelium secundum Marcum Graece et Latine. 
Ex Codicibus nunquam antea examinatis maximam partem Mosquensibus edidit et animadver- 
siones (Riga: Hartknoch, 1788). 

^ Christian Friedrich Matthaei, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece (Wittenberg: s.n., 
1803). For more on this edition, see page 160 below. 

5 David Schulz, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece. Textum ad fidem codicum versionum 
et patrum recensuit et lectionis varietatem adjecit, D. Jo. Jac. Griesbach, Editionem tertiam 
emendatam et auctam (Berlin: Laue, 1827). 





6 Johann Martin Augustin Scholz, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece. Textum ad 
fidem Testium Criticorum recensuit, Lectionum. Familias subjecit, Cc. (Leipzig: Fleischer, 
1830); Karl Lachmann, ed., Novum Testamentum. Grace, ex recensione Caroli Lachmanni 
(Berlin: Reimer, 1831). 

17 Constantin Tischendorf, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece. Ad antiquos testes denuo 
recensuit, Apparatum Criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit, Commentationem Isagogicam 
praetextuit Constantinus Tischendorf. Editio Septima (Leipzig: Winter, 1859). 
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among these witnesses in his apparatus but then added references to Mark 
14:58 and John 2:19 for comparison. !8 

Two additional significant Greek editions printed in the nineteenth 
century also connected the reading with the presumed parallels first noted 
by Mill and Schulz. In 1857, Samuel P. Tregelles also attributed (‘vid.’) the 
reading to both Mark 14:58 and John 2:19.!° And in 1881 at Cambridge, 
B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, who famously favoured shorter Alexandrian 
readings, dismissed the longer reading of Mark 13:2 as a typical Western 
expansion away from their so-called “Neutral text.” Their comment in the 
additional notes briefly states, “From [Mark] xiv 58; Joh it 19. 

After Westcott and Hort, the reading falls into obscurity as a minor 
Western aberration. The reading does not feature today in UBS5, the SBL 
text, or the recent Tyndale House edition.?! NA28 does note the reading, 
but it is cited as a presumed harmonisation to 14:58 and Cyprian goes un- 


1$ Constantin Tischendorf, ed., Novum Testamentum Graece, ad antiquissimos testes 
denuo recensuit apparatum criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit. commentationem isagogicam 
praetexuit Constantinus Tischendorf; editio octava critica maior (Leipzig: Giesecke & 
Devrient, 1869-72). 

1? Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, ed., The Greek New Testament, edited from ancient au- 
thorities, with the various readings of all the ancient MSS., the ancient versions, and earlier eccle- 
siastical writers (to Eusebius inclusive); together with the Latin version of Jerome, from the Codex 
Anmiatinus of the sixth century (London: Bagster, Stewart, 1857). 

20 Brooke Foss Westcott and Fenton John Anthony Hort, eds, The New Testa- 
ment in the Original Greek (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881). 

?! Barbara Aland, Kurt Aland, Johannes Karavidopoulos, Carlo M. Martini, and 
Bruce M. Metzger, eds, The Greek New Testament. Fifth Revised Edition prepared by the 
Institute for New Testament Textual Research, Miinster/Westphalia under the direction of Hol- 
ger Strutwolf (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2014); Michael W. Holmes, ed., 
The Greek New Testament: SBL Edition (Atlanta: SBL, 2010); Dirk Jongkind, Peter J. 
Williams, Peter M. Head, and Patrick James, eds, The Greek New Testament, produced 
at Tyndale House, Cambridge (Cambridge: Tyndale House, 2017). UBS5 does note the 
variant readings for @Se MO0oc ëm Mbov in its critical apparatus. 
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mentioned.? In 1928, C.H. Turner summed up this sentiment succinctly: 
"These words ... are clearly not independent of xiv 58. 

Since then, rarely has the Western reading of Mark 13:2 received much 
attention. Specialised studies of Mark, the Temple, or the Olivet Discourse 
seldom discuss or even indicate awareness of this important early reading. 
Only five scholars have ever looked favourably on it. Three of those (Whis- 
ton, Adalbert Merx and Albert C. Clark) did so due to their adoption of the 
primacy of the Western text as a whole.?* In 1935, A.T. Cadoux favoured 
this Western reading of Mark 13:2, but his role in this matter suffers from 
his peculiar theory about the origins of the Gospel of Mark, which has 
found little or no acceptance.” More recently, in his 2012 essay on the Lat- 
in version of the New Testament, Philip Burton was unwilling to dismiss 
this reading as a late addition to the text and gave new attention to it as an 
example of the importance of the Latin witnesses. Burton concluded that in 
Mark 13:2 ‘the Old Latin witnesses attest a form of text that is relatively 
early and possesses genuine merit’.*° 


'TEXTUAL EVIDENCE FOR THE WESTERN READING OF MARK 13:2 


Thirteen witnesses provide positive evidence for the longer reading of Mark 
13:2. 


22 Barbara and Kurt Aland, Johannes Karavidopoulos, Carlo M. Martini, and 
Bruce M. Metzger, eds, Novum Testamentum Graece, based on the work of Eberhard and 
Erwin Nestle, 28th Revised Edition (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2012). 

23 C.H. Turner, "Western Readings in the Second Half of St. Mark’s Gospel’, 
JTS os 29 (1928) 8. 

24 Whiston, The Primitive New Testament, Adalbert Merx, Die vier Ranonischen Evan- 
gelien nach ihrem ältesten bekannten Texte, IT. Erläuterungen (Berlin: Reimer, 1902, 1905, 
1911); Albert C. Clark, The Primitive Text of the Gospels and Acts (Oxford: Clarendon, 
1914). 

25 Arthur Temple Cadoux, The Sources of the Second Gospel (New York: Macmillan, 
1935), p. 177. 

26 Philip Burton, “The Latin Version of the New Testament’, The Text of the New 
Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman 
and Michael W. Holmes (2*4 edn; Leiden: Brill, 2013), p. 193. Burton, however, has 
an unfortunate typographical error of peta for dé and then complicates the matter 
unnecessarily by conjecturing that Euaptupobv stood for Epevdopaptupodv. 
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(1, 2) Both the Greek (GA 05/D) and Latin (VL 5, it) sides of Codex 
Bezae Cantabrigiensis from the fifth century have the longer reading of 
Mark 13:2: 

xai 51a Tpiwv NUEPWV AAAOS avaotrjoetat AVEV XELPWV 

et post tertium diem aliut resuscitetur sine manibus. 


(3) Codex Washingtonianus (GA 032/W, the so-called ‘Freer Gos- 
pels’) from the fifth century is a second witness in Greek to the addition 
with a wording identical to that in Codex Bezae.?” While the presence of 
block mixture in this manuscript is well known, this reading is found out- 
side the recognized Western block in the opening five chapters of Mark: 

kat Mla Tpiwv NHEPWV AAAOS avaotroetat AVEV XELPWV. 


(4) Codex Bobiensis (VL 1, it), an Old Latin manuscript from Africa 
in the fourth century, whose text might predate Cyprian, has the longer 
reading: 78 

et post triduum alium ut excitabitur sine manibus. 


(5) Codex Palatinus (VL 2, it), an Old Latin manuscript copied in 
northern Italy in the fifth century, has the reading: 
et post triduo alius excitabitur sine manibus. 


(6) Codex Vercellensis (VL 3, ita), an Old Latin manuscript from Italy 
in the late fourth century, has the reading: 
et in triduo aliut resuscitetur sine manib(us). 


(7) Codex Veronensis (VL 4, it^), a deluxe Old Latin manuscript of 
purple vellum from Italy in the late fifth century, has the reading: 
et in triduo alint resuscitetur sine manib(us). 


27 Kurt and Barbara Aland, eds, Text und Textwert der Griechischen Handschriften des 
Neuen Testaments, IV. Die Synoptischen Evangelien, 1. Das Markusevangelium (Berlin: de 
Gruyter, 1998), p. 354 has an unfortunate error at this point in that it fails to cite 
032 as having this longer reading along with 05. This probably happened due to the 
manner in which the evidence for the Teststellen was gathered by spot-checking 
manuscripts for specific readings. 

28 See H.A.G. Houghton, The Latin New Testament (Oxford: OUP, 2016), p. 10. 
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(8) Codex Colbertinus (VL 6, it), a Latin manuscript from the twelfth 
century in southern France, even though it has the four Gospels in the Vul- 
gate order (Matthew, Mark, Luke, John), has the non-Vulgate addition in its 
text: 

et in triduo resuscitabo illud sine manibus. 


(9) Codex Corbeiensis secundus (VL 8, it), an Old Latin manuscript 
from Italy in the fifth century, has the reading: 
et in triduo illnd resuscitetur sine manibus. 


(10) Codex Usserianus primus (VL 14, it), an Old Latin manuscript 
from Ireland in the seventh century, has the reading: 
et in triduo alind resur... sit ne manibus. 


(11) Codex Sangallensis 1394 (VL 16, it), an Old Latin manuscript 
from the fifth century, is lacking the first part of the verse, reading: 
<...> alius resurget sine manibus. 


(12) Codex Vindobonensis 1235 (VL 17, it), an Old Latin manuscript 
from Italy from the end of the fifth centuty, has the reading: 
et in tridum aliud resurget sine manib(us). 


(13) Cyprian, Ad Quirinum (Testimoniorum libri III) 1.15, ca. 248-50 CE, 
is the only known patristic writer to mention the reading. 
et post triduum aliud excitabitur sine manibus. 


'The evidence from Cyptian requires further explanation. Coming from 
the mid-third century, Cyprian is the earliest attestation of the longer read- 
ing of Mark 13:2 and thus takes the reading back to a time earlier than our 
surviving manuscripts. And Cyprian’s text is not insignificant. At the end 
of the next century, Ambrosiaster explicitly named Cyprian as a trustworthy 
source when encountering differences in Greek and Latin manuscripts.*? 


?? Mark 13:2 is occasionally cited in other patristic writings (e.g., Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, Gregory of Nyssa), but never with the longer Western reading as found 
in Cyprian and never by another ante-Nicene father. 

30 In his commentary on Romans 5:14 in the 380s CE, Ambrosiaster addressed 
the problem of textual variants and openly expressed his overall confidence in the 
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Unfortunately, however, J.-P. Migne wrongly identified this citation in Cyp- 
rian as a combination of material from Matthew 24:2 (the parallel to Mark 
13:2) and Mark 14:58, not the Western text of Mark 13:2.?! The full quote 
from Cyprian is: 


Non relinquetur in templo lapis super lapidem qui non dissoluetur/ destruetur et post 
triduum aliud excitabitur sine manibus.3? 


There are four significant reasons why Cyprian's citation should be consid- 
ered a quotation from the Western text of Mark 13:2 and not Matthew 24:2 
and Mark 14:58: 

1) The phrase zz templo is not found in Latin manuscripts of Matthew 
24:2, but only in Latin manuscripts of Mark 13:2 such as Bobiensis 
(VL 1), Palatinus (VL 2) and Colbertinus (VL 6). 

2) The verb dissoluetur does not occur in Latin manuscripts of Mat- 
thew 24:2, but only Latin manuscripts of Mark 13:2. 

3) The expression sine manibus (instead of non manufactus) is only found 
in Daniel 2 and the Western text of Mark 13:2. It is not the word- 
ing of Mark 14:58. 

4) It seems highly unlikely that Cyprian, who attests Western readings 
from the Gospels elsewhere in his writings, coincidentally used two 
quotes from separate gospels that just happen to combine to form 
the well-attested wording of the Western text of a whole verse. 

The external evidence for the longer Western reading of Mark 13:2 is 

thus early, sizeable and impressive. Even though the Old Latin witnesses 

are unlikely all to represent independent points of contact with Greek tradi- 
tion, the extent of the attestation and the textual variance between them 
make it worth citing them individually. What is more, all but two of the thir- 
teen witnesses to this longer text are from the third, fourth, or fifth centu- 
ries, which is significant considering the paucity of early evidence available 
for the text of Mark. Apart from the ten manuscripts listed above, there are 
only three other extant manuscripts for Mark 13:2 from the first five centu- 





text of Tertullian, Victorinus, and Cyprian. 

5! PL 4, col. 687. 

32 Migne prints dissoluetur in the text but notes destruetur among Lectiones Vari- 
antes (Ar. Bod. E Lam. NC. f.). 

33 The variant reading destruetur is present in Latin manuscripts at both Matthew 
24:2 and Mark 13:2, but probably represents a harmonisation to Matthew. 
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ties, Codices Sinaiticus, Vaticanus and Alexandrinus.** Unfortunately, 
P.Beatty I (P4) breaks off at Mark 12:28 and few other papyti of Mark sur- 
vive. The lack of evidence from ‘B45 is disappointing for two reasons. 
First, $845 evidently followed the so-called Western order of the Gospels 
(Matthew, John, Luke, Mark) along with nearly all the witnesses for the 
longer reading of Mark 13:2.35 Second, Larry Hurtado has demonstrated 
that PS has its closest textual affinities in Mark to Codex Washingtonianus, 
which also has the longer reading at Mark 13:2.°7 

At times, variant readings found in Western witnesses face an uphill 
struggle to compete for recognition because these texts have a tendency to 


34 Codex Ephraemi Rescriptus (GA 04/C) is lacunose in Mark 12:30-13:18. For 
a survey of the early Greek evidence for the text of Mark, see Peter M. Head, “The 
Early Text of Mark’, in The Early Text of the New Testament, ed. Charles E. Hill and 
Michael J. Kruger, (Oxford: OUP, 2012), pp. 108—120. 

35 Other than $85, the only other papyrus evidence for Mark is BP and P8, 
which contain tiny portions of Mark 2 and 6 respectively. 

36 As Frederic G. Kenyon, The Chester Beatty Biblical Papyri (London: Walker, 
1933) published the plates of leaves from Pin the Vulgate order (Mt, Mk, Lk, Jn), 
it has often been forgotten that Skeat has established codicologically that Chester 
Beatty I had the Western order of the Gospels (T.C. Skeat, ‘A Codicological Analy- 
sis of the Chester Beatty Papyrus Codex of the Gospels and Acts (P45)’, Hermathena 
155 (1993) 27-43). The only manuscript above with the longer reading but not the 
Western order of the gospels is the very late (and mixed-text) Latin Codex Colber- 
tinus (VL 6, it). The original sequence of the Gospels in Codex Bobiensis (VL 1, 
it’) is unclear since only parts of Mark and Matthew are extant (in that order). Only 
three other significant Greek or Latin manuscripts have the Western order of the 
Gospels: the Greek Codex Monacensis (GA 033/X), in which the Western wording 
of Mark 13:2 would have occurred precisely at the page break from the bottom of 
the second column on fol. 106r to the top of the first column on fol. 106v, the Lat- 
in Codex Brixianus (VL 10, it) which is lacunose at Mark 12:5—13:32 and the Latin 
Codex Monacensis (VL 13, it’) which originally had the four Gospels in the West- 
ern order, but the folios were subsequently rearranged to the Vulgate order; its text 
is Old Latin with Vulgate mixture, and it does not have the longer Western reading 
in Mark 13:2. 

37 Larry W. Hurtado, Text-Critical Methodology and the Pre-Caesarean Text: Codex W 
in the Gospel of Mark, (SD 43; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1981), pp. 63—66. Hurtado 
never discusses the Western ending of Mark 13:2 despite its presence in Codex W. 
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include sizeable expansions considered late and inauthentic. Such notewor- 
thy singular readings can be found in many of these Western witnesses in- 
cluding Codices Vercellensis (Matthew 3:15), Bobiensis (Mark 16:3) and 
Bezae (too numerous to cite). But this longer Western reading in Mark 13:2 
is no mere singular reading. It is part of the text consistently found in virtu- 
ally every known Western witness to this verse.3 And the designation of 
‘Western’ witnesses implies a textual rather than a geographical relationship. 
These witnesses are called Western because of readings in their texts which 
align with patristic writers from Italy, Gaul and North Africa, but this does 
not mean these witnesses all originate in the West. Eldon Epp has urged 
textual specialists to adopt other terminology, such as ‘D-text cluster,’ to 
avoid this misunderstanding.? For example, our most significant “Western” 
witness (Codex Bezae) probably originated from Beirut.” Even Hort wrote: 


As far as we can judge from extant evidence, it [the Western text] was 
the most widely spread text of Ante-Nicene times; and sooner or later 
every version directly or indirectly felt its influence.^! 


38 In contrast, a singular Western reading related to this topic is found in Codex 
Rehdigeranus (VL 11, Z!) from the eighth century. In its Latin text of Luke 23:39, 
one of the crucified criminals echoes the claims of false witnesses and by-standers 
from Mark (14:58; 15:29) by reviling Jesus, “You who would destroy the temple and 
rebuild it in three days’ (qui destruebas templum et in tribus diebus reaedificabas illum). So 
this manuscript includes a third expression of Jesus’ claim to destroy and rebuild 
the temple, this time from one of those crucified with Jesus and not just false wit- 
nesses (Mark 14:58) and bystanders (Mark 15:29), yet this vatiant reading represents 
an odd and haphazard singular form found only in Rehdigeranus, quite unlike the 
attestation for the longer ending of Mark 13:2 found across thirteen textual wit- 
nesses. 

3 Eldon Jay Epp, “The Significance of the Papyri for Determining the Nature 
of the New Testament Text in the Second Century: A Dynamic View of Textual 
Transmission’, in Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criticism, ed. 
Eldon Jay Epp and Gordon D. Fee (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1993), pp. 283-297; 
Epp, “Textual Clusters: Their Past and Future in New Testament Textual Criticism’, 
in Ehrman and Holmes, ed., The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research, 
pp. 519-577. 

40 Parker, Codex Bezae, pp. 28, 268—283. 

^! Westcott and Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek, p. 120. 
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The nature of these thirteen witnesses as Western sources should not be 
misunderstood as being limited in geographical spread. These thirteen wit- 
nesses represent an early and broad tradition, not just an idiosyncratic read- 
ing of a single rogue manuscript.” 


HARMONISATION TO MARK 14:58 OR DEPENDENCE ON DANIEL? 


From John Mill (1707) to NA28 (2012), the longer reading of Mark 13:2 is 
frequently described as a harmonisation to the words of Jesus found else- 
where in the Gospels, usually Mark 14:58 and sometimes John 2:19. During 
the interrogation of Jesus in Mark 14:58, false witnesses report a claim that 
Jesus had threatened to destroy and rebuild the Temple. And the Johannine 
Jesus declares early in the Fourth Gospel during his Temple protest, “De- 
stroy this temple, and in three days I will raise it up’ (John 2:19). But is ei- 
ther of these verses really the basis for the longer reading in Mark 13:2? 

The Gospel according to Mark is heavily dependent upon the book of 
Daniel for key terms, concepts and phrasing, not to mention apocalyptic 
perspective and themes such as martyrdom, eschatological immediacy and 
resutrection as teward for the righteous. Key concepts such as 'the Son of 
Man’ and even more specifically “coming with clouds’ are the language of 
Daniel.? The concept of ‘kingdom’ which serves as the central topic of Je- 
sus’ teaching in Mark is heavily based on Daniel's usage.^ And in the Olivet 
Discourse, Mark’s use of Daniel is heavily concentrated. The central and 


# Parker, Codex Bezae, p. 96, warns that even when we come across singular 
readings in Codex Bezae, we must remember that ‘we are demonstrably dealing 
with a tradition and not with a single aberrant manuscript’. Elsewhere he cautions 
that ‘It would be strange if D [Bezae] were not sometimes right against B [Vati- 
canus]. Both texts have their merits and their defects. It is by critical use of both 
that the older text will be uncovered.’ (D.C. Parker, The Development of Textual 
Criticism since B.H. Streeter’, in Manuscripts, Texts, Theology--Collected Papers 1977— 
2007 [Berlin: de Gruyter, 2009], p. 158). 

^5 Regarding ‘Son of Man’, see Mark 2:10, 28; 8:31, 38; 9:9, 12, 31; 10:33, 45; 
13:26; 14:21 (x2), 41, 62; compare Daniel 7:13; 8:17. Regarding ‘coming with 
clouds’, see Mark 13:26; 14:62; compare Daniel 7:13. 

44 Mark 1:15; 3:24 (x2); 4:11, 26, 30; 6:23; 9:1, 47; 10:14, 15, 23, 24, 25; 11:10; 
12:34; 13:8 (x2); 14:25; 15:43. BaotAeta is mentioned 61 times in Theodotion's text 
of Daniel. 
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specific focal point of that chapter is the ‘abomination of desolation’, a 
phrase distinctly drawn from Daniel's apocalyptic visions. ^ 

This heavy use of Daniel throughout Mark and especially the Olivet 
Discourse becomes crucial when trying to understand the Western text of 
Mark 13:2. Essentially, those eight extra Greek words can be divided into 
four parts, each of which has direct correspondence to the language and 
concepts of Daniel. To demonstrate this correspondence, it is easier to start 
at the end of the reading where the dependence is clear and then work 
backwards towards the beginning where it is more subtle. 

(1) &vev xeu v/sine manibus (‘without hands’). Many scholars, 
including Mill, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Westcott and Hort, have as- 
sumed that ^without hands' indicates a simple harmonisation to Mark 14:58 
where false witnesses claim that Jesus had said he would build another tem- 
ple ‘not made with hands’. On closer examination, however, the wording of 
the two phrases in Greek does not match. In Mark 14, the term is 
&xeiponofnroc, the standard term (with or without an alpha privative) used 
two dozen times throughout the Greek Bible to describe objects, especially 
temples, as made (or not made) with human hands.” Likewise, the Latin 
equivalent used throughout the Vulgate is manufactus. But in Mark 13:2, the 
phrase is neither [d]xe1pomointos in Greek nor manufactus in Latin. The 
phrase is consistently and uniformly Avev xeipQv in Greek and sine manibus 
in Latin in each of the thirteen witnesses with the longer Western reading of 
this verse. Significantly, the phrase occurs in only one other passage in the 
entire Greek or Latin Bible, the second chapter of Daniel. 








Daniel 2:34—35, 44—45 (Theodotion) 

234 &éüegpeic, Ewc ob turon Afoc ¿č 
Gpovc ğvev xelpQv xai énára&ev trv 
&ikóva ¿nì TONG nóðaç tobc o1dnpodc 
Kal óotpakívouc Kal EAEMTUVEV AVTOUG 
cig téAoc. ^? téte éAentóvOnoav eic 
Arat TO Gotpakov, O oíónpoc, ó xaAxóc, 





Daniel 2:34-35, 44-45 (English) 

234 You were looking, until a stone 
was cut from a mountain without 
hands and it struck the image at the 
iron-clay feet and it completely pulver- 
ised them. “3 Then the clay, the iron, 
the bronze, the silver, the gold were 





45 See Mark 13:14, compare Daniel 11:31; 12:11; also 1 Maccabees 1:54 which 
seems dependent on the language of Daniel or traditions associated with it. 

46 Compare Leviticus 26:1, 30; Judith 8:18; Wisdom 14:8; Isaiah 2:18; 10:11; 
16:12; 19:1; 21:9; 31:7; 46:6; Daniel 5:4, 23; 6:28; 14:4; Mark 14:58 (x2); Acts 7:48; 
17:24; 2 Corinthians 5:1; Ephesians 2:11; Colossians 2:11; Hebrews 9:11, 24. 
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Ò Apyupog, Ò xpvoog kai EyEvOVTO woel | pulverised at once and became like 
xovioptóc &mó ğAwvoç Bepiviio Kai | dust from a summer threshing floor, 
&fipev AUTA TO rÀñ09oç tod mvevuatos, | and wind gusts blew them away and 
Kal TOMOG oÚx £opéOn avtoic xai ó | their location was no longer found; and 
AiBoc ó natatag tův eikóva éyevrjOn | the stone that struck the image be- 
ópog uéya kai émÀñpoogv müoav trv | came a great mountain and it filled the 
yñv. entire earth. 

^^ Kol v Taig rjuépoig THV 24 And in the days of those 
Baoléwv ékeívwv &vaorńosı ó Bedc | kings, the God of heaven will raise up 
tod ovpavod Baoiusíav, ñriç eig Tobc | a kingdom, which will never be ru- 


€ 


aiQvag ov õıapðapńostaı, Kai ñ | ined, and his kingdom will not be 


BaocuAeían adto ağ  évépo ovy | deserted for another people; he will 
bmoAerpOroetar Aencuvei koi AtKpNoet | pulverise and scatter all the kingdoms, 


xácac TAG fPaoretac, Kai avr | and this [kingdom] will be raised up 


avaotroetar eig TONG ai@vac, 22 dv | forever, 245 as you saw, a stone was 

tpónov eidec Sti And Gpovc 2TUNON | cut from a mountain without hands 
[4 LA ~ \ y: L ^ . . . 

Mboc &veu xgip@v Kai £Aémruvev TÒ | and it pulverised the clay, the iron, the 


dotpaKov, tov oíónpov, tov xadkóv, | bronze, the silver and the gold. The 
Tov dpyvpov, Tov xpvodv. Ó BEdg O | great God has made known to the king 
uéyag éyvópicev tH Paoidet & Sei | the things which must happen after 
yeveo0a1 peta vara, kal dAnOivov TÒ | these things, and the dream is true, and 
EVUTVLOV, Kal TLOTH 1] obykpioig AVTOV. | its interpretation sound. 








Daniel 2 is the description and interpretation of Nebuchadnezzar's 
dream of a large statue with a head of gold, chest of silver, trunk of bronze, 
legs of iron and feet of clay. The towering image appears immense, intimi- 
dating and unconquerable, except that the materials become more and more 
inferior (2:31—33). Ultimately, the entire figure comes to an end when a stone 
(Af8oc) that was cut without bands (vev xev) from a mountain comes 
and strikes the statue and pulverises it (2:34-35a). “But the stone that struck 
the statue became a great mountain and filled the whole earth' (2:35b). 
Next, Daniel interprets this vision (2:36—45) that he just described. The statue 
represents a succession of earthly kingdoms which get progressively weaker 
until the God of heaven sets up his own kingdom that shall never be de- 
stroyed (2:442), a kingdom which will crush all those other earthly king- 
doms and bring them to an end (2:44b). God's kingdom shall be raised up 
(Theodotion: &vaotroetat) forever (2:44c) and again, mention is made of a 
stone (Af8oc) cut ‘without hands’ (Xvev xeipQv, sine manibus) from a moun- 
tain that pulverises this towering statue of worldly kingdoms (2:45). 
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‘Twice within these twelve verses, the stone is described as cut ‘without 
hands’ (Kv£u XElpOv, sine manibus) from a mountain. And these are she only 
occurrences of that phrase in the entire Greek or Latin Bible, except for the 
Western text of Mark 13:2.47 ‘Without hands’ in Mark 13:2 is not dependent 
on Mark 14:58 as textual critics had thought. It is dependent on Daniel 2. 

(2) &vaothoetat (‘will be raised’). Working backwards from the end, 
next comes the verb &vaotrjoetat. Since this sounds like the language of 
resurrection (Mark 12:23—25), and especially Jesus’ resurrection (Mark 8:31; 
9:9, 10, 31; 10:34), Schulz, Tregelles, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and 
others assumed that the Western text of Mark 13:2 was simply a harmonisa- 
tion to John 2:19-22. There, Jesus’ statement about Temple destruction and 
rebuilding is explicitly connected to Jesus’ resurrection. 

Looking again at the wording of Daniel 2, however, is that really the 
case? The verb &víotnyt is used twice in Daniel 2:44 to refer to the king- 
dom of God being ‘raised up’. And this connection can easily be over- 
looked because the Old Greek Septuagint uses the simpler verb otu 
without the ava prefix. As is well known, there were two considerably dif- 
ferent Greek versions of Daniel in circulation—so different that Rahlfs 
published both texts in two columns on the same page.^? It was Theodotion’s 
text, not the Old Greek Septuagint, that was so popular in the early 
church.^ So, in the light of the use of Avev xetpGv from Daniel 2, it is 
much more likely that the use of &vaorñogrm in the longer Western read- 
ing of Mark 13:2 is based on dvaotroet in Theodotion’s text of Daniel 
2:44, not John 2:19—22 as textual critics had thought? 


^! Technically, in Latin, the phrase sine manibus also occurs once in 2 Esdras 
13:36 (also known as 4 Esdras), but that passage postdates Mark and was probably 
influenced by the language of Daniel 2. See B.M. Metzger, “The Fourth Book of 
Ezra: A New Translation and Introduction’, in The Old Testament Pseudepigrapha. 
Volume 1, ed. James H. Charlesworth (New York: Doubleday, 1983), pp. 517—559. 

48 Alfred Rahlfs, ed., Septuaginta (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1935). 

^ For example, when Eusebius quotes Daniel 2:44, he also uses Theodotion’s 
aviotn ui, not the uncompounded form totnpt found in the LXX (Eclogae Propheti- 
cae 1.42; PG 22, col. 1173). Jerome notes the preference for Theodotion's text ra- 
ther than the Old Greek (LXX) in the Prologue to his Commentary on Daniel. 

50 [t is important to note that the only statement of Temple destruction and re- 
building that is explicitly linked to Jesus’ death and resurrection is John 2:19—22. 
The connection with resurrection seems to be a Johannine peculiarity. It is possible 
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(3) &AXog (‘another’). Continuing to work backwards through the 
Western reading of Mark 13:2, next is the adjective &ÀAoc. Due to the mis- 
leading assumptions that ‘without hands’ and ‘will be raised’ are harmonisa- 
tions to Mark 14 and John 2, typically this adjective is assumed to be refer- 
ring to “another zemple that will be raised without hands in three days. The 
problem, however, is that this is not grammatically possible. 

What does &AÀoc modify? It is not vaóç (‘temple sanctuary’) because 
that term is not used in Mark until later, in chapters 14-15.°! The Greek 
noun lepov (the more generic term for (temple) is used in the passages 
leading up to Mark 13, including two instances in the immediate context of 
verses 1—3. But &AÀoc does not modify iepóv because it is the wrong gen- 
der. ‘Iepdv is neuter. "ANAoG is masculine. Grammatically in Mark 13:2, 
&AAoG cannot be referring to a temple—neither vaóg nor iepóv—replacing 
the one predicted to be destroyed. Furthermore, &ÀÀoc cannot be modify- 
ing the noun oikodopat (‘buildings’), which occurs twice in the immediate 
context (13:1-2), because the gender and number of the words do not 
match either. “*AÀÀoç is masculine singular while oikodopat is feminine plu- 
ral. This leaves one and only one possibility as to what &AAog is modifying. 
“AAAos is simply modifying M00 (‘stone’). The Western witnesses at 13:2 
are describing another stove that will be raised, not a temple: “Not a stone 
upon a stone will be left here, which will not be thrown down, and in three 
days another stone will be raised without hands. If the longer Western 
ending of 13:2 is read in a critical apparatus apart from the rest of the verse 
in the text, it is easy to presume wrongly that KÀÀoç refers to a temple and 
fail to notice that it modifies A(Qoc. 

In the light of Daniel 2, this reading makes complete sense. ‘Another 
stone’ that ‘will be raised’ ‘without hands’ “in three days’ is Daniel's unstop- 
pable conquering stone that demolishes the colossal statue representing the 
kingdoms of this world. The western reading of Mark 13:2 is simply para- 
phrasing Daniel 2:34—35, 44-45. The unstoppable conquering stone is the 
kingdom of God both in Daniel and in Mark, and especially here in the 
Western text of Mark 13:2. ‘Another stone raised without hands’ is neither 


that the references to the resurrection of the Son of Man ‘after three days’ in Mark 
8:31; 9:31; 10:34 do not so much originate from Hosea 6:3 or Jonah’s three days (as 
many scholars have long thought), but from Mark’s use of the phrase ‘after three 
days’ in the Western text of 13:2. 

5! Mark 14:58; 15:29, 38 are the only references to vaóc in Mark. 
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Jesus nor the Son of Man.» It is the kingdom that John and Jesus had 
preached from the beginning of the Gospel of Mark. The Western text of 
Mark 13:2 is paraphrasing neither Mark 14:58 about a temple replacement nor 
John 2:19-22 about Jesus’ resurrection as Mill, Schulz, Tregelles, Tischen- 
dorf, and Westcott and Hort had assumed. The Western text of Mark 13:2 
is paraphrasing Daniel 2 to predict the impending kingdom of God. 

(4) xai Sik tTpidv rjuepOv/in triduo/post triduum (‘and in/after 
three days?). Continuing to work backwards through the Western reading 
of Mark 13:2, next comes the tricky time reference to ‘three days’. Naturally, 
such an expression in Mark conjures up immediate thoughts about the Pas- 
sion predictions in Mark which state that the Son of Man would be raised 
(&vaotfjvai/&vaotrosrau/&vaotrüortat) after three days (petà Tpeic 
Nugpac in Mark 8:31, 9:31 and 10:34). But if half of the words in this longer 
Western reading are heavily based on Daniel, then the meaning of ‘in three 
days' might also be found in the book of Daniel. 

There are, however, no words in Daniel similar to ‘in three days'— 
unless one remembers the seventy weeks in Daniel 9. Daniel had stated that 
‘seventy weeks were decreed for your people and your holy city [Jerusalem] 
(9:24). After sixty-nine weeks, ‘an anointed one’ would be cut off and an 
evil prince would bring war, desolation and destruction to Jerusalem and 
the Temple (9:25-26). And then, during half of the seventieth and final 
week, Jewish offerings and sacrifices would cease and in their place would 
be an ‘abomination of desolation’, and then and only then would the end of 
the ages come (9:27). The last half of that seventieth and final week in Dan- 
lel 9:24-27 ushers in the abomination of desolation and the end of all 
things. And what is half a week? Technically, three and a half days, or more 
simply ‘in/after three days.’ If the rest of the longer Western reading of 
Mark 13:2 is heavily dependent on Daniel, then it stands to reason that 
‘in/after three days’ (51d Tpidv r]uepOv, in friduo/ post triduum) could be an- 
other allusion to Daniel, this time to chapter 9. The Western reading ‘in 
three days’ seems to be an allusion to neither the Passion Predictions in Mark 
8, 9, or 10 zor the empty tomb in Mark 16, but to the final half of Daniel's 


52 That neither Jesus nor the Son of Man is intended in the Western text of 
Mark 13:2 must be clarified because ante-Nicene fathers often interpreted the stone 
cut without hands in Daniel 2:34—35, 44—45 as a reference to Christ: see Justin Dia- 
logue with Trypho 16.1; Irenaeus Adv. Haer. 3.21.7; 4.20.1; 5.26.1—2; Hippolytus Refuta- 
tion of All Heresies 5.2; Cyprian Ad Quirinum (Testimoniorum libri IIT) 1.15. 
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seventieth week in Daniel 9:24—27. The Western text of Mark 13:2 predicts 
the unstoppable and impending kingdom of God that would soon conquer 
all worldly empires. 

Therefore, the entirety of the longer Western reading of Mark 13:2 is 
not a sketchy harmonisation to either Mark 14:58 or John 2:19 as many tex- 
tual critics had thought. It is a subtle paraphrase of Daniel 2 and 9 and a 
startling prediction that God's conquering kingdom was about to arrive. 
And this is the kind of apocalyptic thought and language we should expect 
from the author of the Gospel according to Mark, so heavily dependent on 
the book of Daniel, not some later editor who introduced a poor harmoni- 
sation to Mark 14:58 or John 2:19. It seems highly unlikely that a copyist 
could construct such an interpolation to fit so precisely into the Olivet Dis- 
course and the Danielic background to the Gospel of Mark. 


INTERNAL ISSUES WITH THE WESTERN TEXT OF MARK 13:2 


If the earliest text behind the manuscript tradition of the Gospel according 
to Mark was the Western reading of 13:2, then several issues regarding in- 
ternal evidence must be addressed. The Western reading of Mark 13:2 
stands conspicuously as the longer reading: typically in textual criticism 
longer readings are not preferred. Wettstein and Griesbach emphasised this 
preference for the Æctio brevior in the eighteenth century, and it has become a 
significant principle ever since. What often goes overlooked, however, is 
that Griesbach extensively qualified this preference with numerous situa- 
tions in which longer readings should be favoured. More recently, James 
Royse in his massive study of the Beatty and Bodmer papyri further estab- 
lished the importance of longer readings, especially those that originated 
accidentally, but also some that had reason to be shortened.3 If kal Six 
TPIV ruepóv Aoc dvaotroETal Avev XELPHV initially stood in the earli- 
est text of Mark, then an unintentional omission due to homoeoarcton could 
have occurred, a jump from the kat beginning the Western reading in 13:2 
to the kat following it as the next word starting the subsequent verse (13:3). 
More likely, however, the difference in readings is due to an intentional 
change. 


53 James R. Royse, Scribal Habits in Early Greek New Testament Papyri (NTTSD 36; 
Leiden: Brill, 2008), pp. 705—736; also pp. 6-9. 
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If the Western reading was the initial text of Mark 13:2 and the priority 
of Mark among the Synoptics is presumed, then the longer text of Mark 
13:2 would have already been shortened in the production of Matthew and 
Luke since neither of those parallels (Matthew 24:2; Luke 21:6) have any 
hint of the longer reading in their manuscript tradition. It should not be 
surprising that the longer reading might be excised since it is a very difficult 
reading for many reasons. It could easily be understood as a failed prophe- 
cy. No temple was soon rebuilt in Jerusalem after 70 CE. Neither did any- 
one recognise the kingdom of God suddenly appearing. And Mark (unlike 
John 2:19) makes no hint that the statement could allude to Jesus’ resurrec- 
tion. The apparent failure of such a prediction is heightened by its strict 
time constraints (‘in three days’), not to mention that it originates from the 
very lips of Jesus, unlike the claims in 14:58 or 15:29. Furthermore, the 
Western reading could also be seen as a contradiction to the statement later 
in the Olivet Discourse that no one knows the day or the hour of the end, 
not even the Son (Mark 13:32). That statement appears so difficult that sig- 
nificant variants exist in the parallel text in Matthew (24:36) and Luke has 
no parallel at all. 

The longer reading of Mark 13:2 is certainly also the less harmonised 
reading.*+ No trace of it can be found in the manuscript tradition in the 


34 An interesting example of harmonisation of this verse in Mark to that in Mat- 
thew is a curious variant in Codex Bezae and a handful of other manuscripts: 

BAenete tavta taç ueyoAag otkodopac Aunv Aeyo uuerv ott ov un apedn woe 

A180c emt ArBov ov un KataAvOn ka Sta TPLWV nuepov adoc avaotnoetar avev 

XELPWV. 
This extra phrase (with minor variations) introducing the prediction is found in D, 
G, O, >, f, f^, 28, 61, 90, 91, 543, 565, 700, iti, its, it, it’, ita, Arm. It is noteworthy 
because it is also present in the parallel in Matthew 24:2 (but not Luke 21:6). 'This, 
unlike the longer Western reading at the end of the verse, seems to be a case of 
sporadic harmonisation of Mark to Matthew by various later copyists. This is the 
only place in the Greek text of Bezae that the expression aunv Aeyo vpeEtv [sid 
occurs where it is not also found in the NA28 text. In other words, Bezae does not 
seem to add this phrase elsewhere. 'This occasion is probably one of the rare places 
in the text of Mark where an absolute statement beginning with où un is not pre- 
ceded by the introductory formula &uñv Aéyo oot/byiv (cf. Mark 9:1, 41; 10:15; 
13:30; 14:25, 31; the only true exception being Mark 13:19). The sporadic inclusion 
of áyr|v Aéyo bpiv/oot into 13:2 serves as an important contrast to the consisten- 
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parallels to the Olivet Discourse in Matthew or Luke.55 And as demonstrat- 
ed above, the wording of the Western reading is a harmonisation to neither 
Mark 14:58 nor John 2:19. Furthermore, if a later copyist (and not the au- 
thor) were responsible for adding into a statement of Jesus eight words de- 
riving from Mark 14:58, it would have been more appropriate to put them 
in the context of Jesus’ public protest in the Temple (Mark 11:15—18; cf. 
John 2:19), not a private conversation with one of his disciples (13:1—2)— 
otherwise how would false witnesses (14:58) and bystanders (15:29) know 
of this claim later in Mark's narrative? But as the initial text, the Western 
reading makes sense because it was another private prediction that the 
kingdom of God was imminent. 


CLAIMS OF TEMPLE DESTRUCTION AND TEMPLE REPLACEMENT 


It is important to situate the difficult Western text of Mark 13:2 into the 
longer, broader Jesus traditions regarding the Temple scattered sporadically 
throughout early Christian writings. The sheer difficulty of the statement 
can be illustrated when observing how Gospel writers progressively strug- 
gled to record claims allegedly made by Jesus predicting the destruction and 
replacement of the Temple. Mark, the earliest Gospel, records two such 
claims, but only from the mouths of false witnesses and passers-by: 


Some stood up and giving false testimony against him, saying, ‘We 
heard him say, “I will destroy (kataAvow) this temple (tov vaóv 
toÜrov) made with hands (xe1pomointov), and in three days (Jia 
tpiv ñuegp@v) I will build (oikodoprjow) another (dAAov), not 


cy and uniformity of the Western witnesses and their wording for the longer ending 
of the verse. 

55 That the Western text of Mark 13:2 is not harmonised to its parallels in Mat- 
thew and Luke is especially significant regarding Codex Bezae. Parker carefully not- 
ed that the Greek column of the manuscript was mote textually influenced by Gos- 
pel parallels than by the Latin column opposite. And yet in this codex at Mark 13:2, 
the Greek column is similar to the Latin column and dissimilar to the parallels in 
Matthew 24:2 and Luke 21:6. See Parker, Codex Bezae, p. 192. Technically, if the text 
of Bezae at Mark 13:2 was the Ausgangstext, then the parallels in Matthew 24:2 and 
Luke 21:6 would be another example of the so-called ‘minor agreements’ in a world 
without Q. 
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made with hands (ayeiponointov).” But not even on this did their 
testimony agree. (Mark 14:57—59) 


And those who passed by reviled him, shaking their heads and saying, 
“Ha! The one who destroys (6 KataAtwv) the temple (tov vaóv) 
and builds (cikodopudv) it in three days (Ev Tpioiv rjuépanc), save 
yourself, and come down from the cross!” (Mark 15:29-30) 


Matthew follows Mark closely but noticeably downplays such words from 
the false witnesses by stating that Jesus claimed mere ability to do such a 
thing (Matthew 26:61), not so much a promise to actually do so (cf. Mark 
14:58): 


Now the chief priests and the whole Sanhedrin were seeking false testi- 
mony against Jesus so that they might put him to death, but they found 
none, even though many false witnesses came forward. At last, two 
came forward and said, “This man said, “I am able (50vapat) to de- 
stroy (kataAtom) the temple of God (tov vaóv tod 0£00) and in 
three days (Sik tpidév rpepOv) [I am able] to build it 
(oikodopfjoat).” And the high priest stood up and said to him, ‘You 
have nothing to answer what these are testifying against your’ And Jesus 
was silent. ... (Matthew 26:59—63a) 


Now those who passed by reviled him, shaking their heads and saying, 
“The one who destroys (Ó kataAUwv) the temple (tov vaóv) and in 
three days (év tpioiv rjuépaic) builds (oixodoudv) it, save yourself! 
If you are the Son of God, come down from the cross!’ (Matthew 
27:39-40) 


Luke avoids the difficulty of Mark’s two claims by omitting them both in 
his account of the Passion Narrative. Later in Acts, however, we find a 
more innocuous claim about the Temple, a rather vague statement that does 
not clearly indicate if the buildings are threatened or just the religious enter- 
prises therein. The claim in Acts also lacks any concluding statement about 
Temple replacement. Nonetheless, a claim that threatens the viability of the 
Temple establishment is still found in Luke-Acts: 


And they set up false witnesses saying, “This man [Stephen] does not 
stop speaking words against [this] holy place (roO tónov tod Ayiov 
[tovtov]) and the law; for we have heard him say that this Jesus the 
Nazarene will destroy (kataAVoet) this place (tov témov TOVTOV) 
and wil change the customs that Moses handed down to us.’ (Acts 
6:13-14) 
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Unlike the Synoptics, the Fourth Gospel includes a claim of Temple 
destruction and rebuilding from the very mouth of Jesus (John 2:19). The 
statement is found in Jesus' protest early in the Gospel, not in the Passion 
Narratives as in the Synoptics. Here, however, the statement is clearly 
worded to refer to Jesus’ death and resurrection (2:20—22), not as a threat 
towards the Temple buildings, even though Jewish leaders misunderstood it 
this way: 


Jesus answered and said to them, ‘Destroy (AUoate) this temple (tov 
vaóv todtov), and in three days (év tpioiv rjuépaic) I will raise it 
(Eyep@ abtév).’ The Judaeans then said, ‘For forty-six years, this temple 
has been being built, and you in three days will raise it? But he was 
speaking about the temple (roO vao0) of his body. Therefore when he 
had been raised (r]yépOr) from the dead, his disciples remembered that 
he had said this and they believed the scripture and the word that Jesus 
had said. (John 2:19-22) 


Finally, the Coptic Gospel of Thomas from Nag Hammadi, Egypt also 
includes a statement echoing claims of Temple destruction. Like the Fourth 
Gospel, the statement comes from the mouth of Jesus, but unlike the ca- 
nonical Gospels, no claim for Temple replacement or rebuilding is made: 


Jesus said, ‘I will destroy [this] house, and no one will be able to build it 
[...]” (Gospel of Thomas 71) 


These passages represent a long and sustained tradition that must be 
taken seriously. The writers appear to be struggling progressively to record 
echoes of claims that could easily be seen as problematic. They appear to be 
distancing and downplaying any apparent threat Jesus might have made 
against the Temple proper or any claim that he would rebuild or replace it. 
It is possible that this long and sustained tradition could trace itself back to 
the claim found in the Western text of the earliest Gospel, a claim so diffi- 
cult that later scribes would feel the need to alter it by removing the ending: 
‘See these great buildings? Not a stone upon a stone will be left here, which 
will not be thrown down, and in three days another [stone/kingdom] will be 
raised without hands.’ The shorter version of Mark 13:2 as found in Alex- 
andrian and Vulgate manuscripts, without the longer Western reading, 
would then match the later and less problematic statement found in Mat- 
thew 24:2. 

If this is the case, then the longer, Western text of Mark 13:2 would 
represent the reading which best explains the origins of the others—a crite- 
rion not insignificant in establishing the earliest text. Is it more probable 
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that the shorter Alexandrian text represents the initial text of Mark 13:2 and 
that one or more later scribes botched a harmonisation to Mark 14:58 in 
Western tradition and made the verse problematic with an apparent failed 
prophecy from the very mouth of Jesus? Or is it more probable that the 
Western text with its allusions to Daniel and imminence of the impending 
kingdom lies behind the manuscript tradition and that the difficulty of such 
a claim was later downplayed by shortening the statement to match the end- 
ing known in Matthew 24:2? That is the question. 


IMPLICATIONS OF THE LONGER READING OF MARK 13:2 


If the longer, Western reading is an allusion to Daniel's unstoppable stone 
representing the impending kingdom of God, then the statement would 
also fit the consistent emphasis across Mark's narrative for apocalyptic im- 
mediacy: 


'The time is fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand; repent and be- 
lieve in the good news. (Mark 1:15) 


Truly, I say to you, there are some standing here who will not taste 
death until they see the kingdom of God has come in power. (Mark 9:1) 


Truly, I say to you, this generation will not pass away until all these 
things have taken place. (Mark 13:30) 


I am; and you will see the Son of Man seated at the right hand of power 
and coming with the clouds of heaven. (Mark 14:62) 


Significantly, all of these statements—not unlike the longer text of Mark 
13:2—come from the mouth of Jesus in the Gospel of Mark. 

If the Western reading is authentic to the text, then the entire verse al- 
so fits the heavy and sustained critique against the Temple establishment in 
the Jerusalem section of Mark (11:1—16:8): 

e Jesus stages a violent protest against both vendors and worshippers in 
the Temple (11:11, 15—19) that results in a power struggle over author- 
ity with the Temple leaders (11:27—33). 

e Jesus curses a fig tree (11:12-14, 20-25). The intercalation of this 
event with the Temple protest implies that it was intended as a dra- 
matic act depicting divine judgment on the Temple establishment. 

e In the Parable of the Wicked Tenants (12:1-12), Jesus uses a detailed 
allegory to accuse power-brokers in the Temple of mismanagement, 
killing the *beloved son' and incurring the eventual destruction of the 
Temple upon themselves (12:9). 
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e In a dialogue with a scribe regarding the great commandments, Jesus 
affirms the scribe for recognising that love for God and neighbour is 
greater than all the sacrifices in the Temple (12:33—34). 

e Jesus shocks his disciples who are enamoured with the grandeur of the 
Jerusalem Temple by predicting that the entire complex would be de- 
stroyed (13:1-2), and the Western text goes on to predict based on 
Daniel that the kingdom of God was about to be established in its 
place. 

e In the longest speech in Mark, Jesus predicts a desolating sacrilege that 
pollutes the Temple (13:14), horrific threats against all life in Jerusalem 
(13:15-20) and the return of the Son of Man at the final judgment 
(13:24-27). 

e At the last supper (14:22-25), Jesus steps away from the Mosaic Cove- 
nant and reinterprets the Passover Seder as a new commemorative 
meal in the light of his impending death. 

e Accusations are hurled that Jesus would destroy the Temple and re- 
build a new one (14:58; 15:29). In the Western text of Mark, these ac- 
cusations may have been intended to show how Jesus’ claim earlier in 
13:2 was subsequently misunderstood by various opponents as an at- 
tempt to build a new building quickly, when his claim was actually in- 
tended to predict the kingdom of God as the conquering stone from 
Daniel chapter 2. 

e Finally and most decisively, as Jesus dies, the Temple veil is torn from 
top to bottom (15:38) as a divine and intrusive act of condemnation of 
the Temple establishment forty years prior to its destruction at the 
hands of the Romans. 

These sustained and repeated themes in the Jerusalem section of Mark 

(11:1—16:8) shift the focus of Jesus’ followers and Mark’s readers away from 

the old covenant and the Temple establishment to the impending kingdom 

of God. Not one stone would be left on another in the Temple; instead, the 
kingdom of God would soon be raised. 

Predictions such as these are a major theme in the Gospel of Mark and 
the author carefully shows Jesus to be an accurate predictor of things to 
come. Three times Jesus predicts he would be rejected, killed and raised 
(8:31; 9:31, 10:33—34) and these things then happen in the narrative (14:43— 
16:8). As Jesus enters Jerusalem for Passover, he accurately predicts where 
to get a colt (11:2-3) and whom to ask for an upper room (14:13-15). At 
the Last Supper, Jesus precisely predicts that this would be his last meal 
(14:25), one of them would betray him (14:18), Peter would deny him 
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(14:30) and all of them would desert him (14:27). The combined effect of all 
these fulfilled predictions is that readers are then encouraged to expect simi- 
lar outcomes for predictions left unfulfilled in the narrative, such as the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the coming of the Son of Man and establishment of 
God’s kingdom. The longer Western text of Mark 13:2 would be a further 
example of such expectations. 


CONCLUSION 


In Mark 13:2, thirteen significant witnesses to a Western text include words 
from Jesus that predict, based on Daniel, that God’s kingdom would soon 
be established in place of the Jerusalem Temple. Since this reading was of- 
ten considered to be a harmonisation to Mark 14:58 or John 2:19, scholars 
have not given it much consideration. Upon closer examination, the reading 
has been shown to be a carefully-nuanced statement based on Daniel 2 and 
9 expecting the kingdom of God soon to demolish all other worldly king- 
doms—a nuance which should be expected from the author of the Gospel 
according to Mark, not a later scribe. The reading is certainly the non- 
harmonised reading and the Æctio difficilior. As the longer reading, there are 
good and certain reasons to think later editors would feel the need to short- 
en the text as a harmonisation to Matthew 24:2. If the Western text of Mark 
13:2 is the initial text behind the manuscript tradition, then the verse has 
important implications inter alia regarding apocalyptic imminency, the rejec- 
tion of the Temple and the establishment of the kingdom of God. The 
longer, Western reading represents a vital part of the living text in the first 
five centuries that goes back to the earliest text of Mark. ‘Not a stone upon 
a stone will be left here which will not be thrown down, and in three days 
another stone/kingdom will be raised without hands.’ 


3. ONE OR TWO CUPS? THE TEXT OF LUKE 
22:17-20 AGAIN. 


THOMAS O'LOUGHLIN 


Anyone who addresses this question, yet again, should heed the warnings 
that are clearly displayed on much of the scholarly packaging! In 1993, Bart 
Ehrman wrote: 


.. since the publication of Westcott and Hort’s New Testament in the 
Original Greek, no textual problem or Luke’s entire two-volume work 
has generated more critical debate—or, one might add, occasioned more 
scholarly confusion.! 


Not only is there a vast array of solutions as to which is the ‘original’ text 
but, despite well over a century of ingenious proposals, no solution has ever 
been able to claim dominance. This failure to find a compelling solution 
prompted Henry Chadwick in 1957 to warn: 


The Lucan account [of the Last Supper] with its notorious difficulties of 
text and interpretation, the one being inextricably bound up with the 
other, has been the Waterloo of many investigators.” 


When we then consider that there are no fewer than six variant forms of 
these verses, surely prudence dictates that we give this problem a wide berth 
and thus avoid adding to the confusion or meeting our own Waterloo!3 


! Bart D. Ehrman, The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture: The Effect of Early Christolog- 
ical Controversies on the Text of the New Testament (Oxford: OUP, 1993), p. 197. 

2 Henry Chadwick, “The Shorter Text of Luke XXII. 15-20, HTR 50 (1957) 
249-258, at p. 249. 

3 The variant forms are conveniently laid out as parallel columns in Greek in 
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Nevertheless, while such a policy might seem prudent, we do have a set of 
facts (namely the various readings that have come to use within the tradi- 
tion) whose existence—as manifestations of the thoughts of past readers 
and users of our text—merits our attention. Moreover, we are marking the 
twentieth anniversary of the The Living Text of the Gospels in which David 
Parker himself discussed the problem of this passage that illustrates some 
important ways in which the tradition was always in flux.* This therefore 
seems an ideal occasion to revisit it. 


'THE BREADTH OF SCHOLARLY INTEREST 


A curious feature of this textual problem is the breadth of scholarly interest 
it has aroused. Whereas most discussions of variant readings are solely the 
concern of that subsection of the biblical guild that deals with textual criti- 
cism, with an occasional visit from other disciplines when a variant is per- 
ceived to be theologically awkward, this variant attracts attention from 
across the spectrum of Christian theological scholarship. We should not be 
surprised that the variants interest those writing commentaries on Luke, 
because here is a real problem regarding the relationship of Luke to his 
source (invariably taken as Mark) and these variants may show differences 
of emphasis between Luke and the other early writers who mention the 
Last Supper.? 

Perhaps more surprising is that these variants play a part in quests for 
the historical Jesus.” In particular, they emerge in a subsection of that quest 


B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1975), p. 175 [and repeated verbatim in R.L. Omanson, A Textual 
Guide to the Greek New Testament (Stattgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2006), p. 
148], this chart of the variants is taken, ‘with a few minor modifications’, from F.G. 
Kenyon and S.C.E. Legg, “The Biblical Basis: The Textual Data’ in Faith and Order 
Movement Continuation C: The Ministry and the Sacraments, ed. R. Dunkerley (London: 
Macmillan, 1937), 272—286 at pp. 284 and 285. 

^ D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels, (Cambridge: CUP, 1997), pp. 151— 
157. 

5 See the bibliography on Luke 22:15-20—much of it devoted to the textual 
question—in F. Bovon, Luke 3: A Commentary on the Gospel of Luke 19:28—24:53 
(Minneapolis, MN: Fortress, 2012), pp. 148-152. 

6 For example J.D. Crossan, The Historical Jesus: The Life of a Mediterranean Jewish 
Peasant (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1991), pp. 363—365, 403, and 425; or J.P. Meier, A 
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involving searchers after the historical Last Supper. Does the Longer Text 
contain an echo of the actual ritual of the Passover as celebrated in Pales- 
tine in the period before 70 CE?’ If so, then it not only points to that Sup- 
per being a Passover, but is also a detail supporting a variety of historical 
claims for the the picture of [the historical] Jesus in the Gospel according to 
Luke.? The search for the historical Last Supper elides with another strand 
of scholarship—itself abutting doctrinal theology—which is concerned with 
the origins of a Christian institution: the Eucharist. For this latter group, 
these variants—usually simplified to a choice between a ‘longer’ and a 
‘shorter’ text—are not simply a textual problem in a gospel but point to a 
variation within an ‘Institution Narrative’ (a notion itself laden with history): 
in this, the contents of these texts are not of merely historical interest but 
lead to a result which is somehow normative for ongoing Christian practice. 
As a witness to eatly Christian observances, the variants could be seen as 
either mandating or undermining a particular ritual, or perhaps offering a 
different image from which liturgical practice (whose integrity is guaranteed 
a prior) needs to be isolated.” This range of interests and perspectives 
should alert us that there is a correspondingly wide range of latent assump- 
tions at work in our discussion of this textual problem. 


Marginal Jew: Rethinking the Historical Jesus (New York, NY: Doubleday, 1991), pp. 
399 and 427. 

7 This begins with B.F. Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, Introduction to the New Testament 
in the Original Greek (Cambridge and London: Macmillan, 1881), Appendix, pp. 63- 
65, where the editors sought the evidence for the originality of the longer text in its 
apparent reflection of Jewish practice as observed in the Mishnah. 

8 A recent form of this debate is the question about whether or not there is evi- 
dence in the early Christian documents for there being a Seder in pre-70 CE Palestin- 
ian Judaism: see, for example, J. Kulp, “The Origins of Seder and Haggadah’, Cur- 
rents in Biblical Research 4 (2005) 109—134, or J. Marcus, “Passover and Last Supper 
Revisited’, NTS 59 (2013) 303-334, which, in turn, reflect a theme in Jewish liturgi- 
cal studies that sometimes invokes evidence from the Jesus movement, such as 
B.M. Bokser, The Origins of the Seder: The Passover Rite and Early Rabbinic Judaism 
(Berkley: University of California Press, 1984). 

? The liturgical scholars invariably cite the textual scholars, but the New Testa- 
ment scholars often find themselves relying on liturgical ‘certainties’, such as the 
position of Jeremias described in the following section. 
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THE QUEST FOR ‘THE ORIGINAL’ AND ITS PITFALLS 


A point that may seem so wide-ranging as to be a truism is, nonetheless, 
relevant at the outset. We have a very deep sense—not only as scholars or 
committed users of these texts, but as human beings—that we can rely on 
the notion that diversity is subsequent to unity. It seems not only a histori- 
cal fact but a logical necessity that if there is a disagreement on the question 
‘how many cups were blessed at the Last Supper’, then there must be a sin- 
gle answer, and any variations from that answer must be later in their ap- 
pearance. This assumption takes several forms. The most familiar form is 
the quest for the ‘original text’ of the Gospel—the great quest for ‘the orig- 
inal Greek’—with its expectation that there must have been a single auto- 
graph reading which was subsequently changed in some way.!? Many of 
those who are sceptical of any claim to have obtained 'the original through 
a process of editing may still be firmly wedded to the notion that there once 
was such a reality, albeit one now irrecoverably lost. But what of the possi- 
bility that the Gospel’s text was initially support for an oral performance? 
Or, perhaps, that there were several ‘editions’ that were adapted by the 
evangelist to different situations? 

A further version of the ‘original’ argument is based upon the events 
of the life of Jesus: if there are two contradictory accounts of one occasion, 
one of them must be wrong. This is logically certain—it is no more than a 
reformulation of the Law of Contradiction—but it is historically vapid. We 
cannot observe once again that moment, so we are consequently thrown 
back on transmitted accounts and to the question of which (and whether) 
one of them is to be trusted as ‘original’. Moreover, once we recognise that 
we access history through memory, we must confront the reality that the 
whole account of the Last Supper is a community memory which derives its 


10 This pursuit has been examined not only by Parker in The Living Text of the 
Gospels, but also by E.J. Epp in several articles: “The Multivalence of the Term 
“Original Text in New Testament Textual Criticism’, HTR 92 (1999) 245—281; ‘Is- 
sues in New Testament Textual Criticism moving from the Nineteenth Century to 
the Twenty-First Century’ in Rethinking New Testament Textual Criticism, ed. D.A. 
Black (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2002), 17-76 [with additional notes in: Perspec- 
tives on New Testament Textual Criticism. Collected Essays, 1962-2004 (Leiden: Brill, 
2005), 641-697]; and ‘Tt’s All about Variants: A Variant-Conscious Approach to 
New Testament Textual Criticism’, HTR 100.3 (2007) 275—308. 
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salience from the ‘now’ of those who recount it, rather than some sort of 
primitive video-footage of the event. 

Surely, however, we can proceed within memory to an original struc- 
ture? If we can know what a Passover meal was like at the time and be sure 
that this supper was such a meal, then we would have an original format 
and could judge the originality of the differing accounts. This is the logic of 
Westcott’s argument, but it fails because we cannot have this level of cer- 
tainty for the period before 70 CE. Moreovet, if the later Jewish structures 
for the Seder (now, obviously, a ritual with instructions) show accommoda- 
tion to Greco-Roman meal practices, then the same level of accommoda- 
tion could be true of the writer of this Gospel or a later adapter. A related 
argument, deriving from theories of memory, builds on the notion that, 
because ritual is repetitious, the structures repeated are stable and that 
which departs from them is the alternative to the original. 

This quest for the fundamental form of the repetition has almost as 
long a history as the quest for the original Greek, and for generations two 
statements have been presented as axiomatic. The first is that the Eucharist 
has ‘a four-fold structure’ of taking/blessing/breaking/sharing: here we 
have a pattern that allows us to glimpse the original architecture before con- 
fusing accretions.!! The second is that the sequence of blessings at a Eucha- 
rist (imagined with the ritual fixity of Renaissance books mandating precise 
details) was first the bread, then the cup: surely here is a datum against 
which variation could be judged.!? But just as the notion of a pre-70 CE 


11 This approach reached its apogee with Gregory Dix (The Shape of the Liturgy, 
London: Dacre, 1945) who expressed it thus: 

'The New Testament accounts of that supper as they stand in the received text pre- 

sent us with a “seven-action scheme’ of the rite then inaugurated. Our Lord (1) took 

bread; (2) ‘gave thanks’ over it; (3) broke it; (4) distributed it, saying certain words. 

Later, He (5) took a cup; (6) ‘gave thanks’ over that; (7) handed it to His disciples, 

saying certain wotds (p. 48). 
Given this statement, one would expect Dix to have opted for the shorter form of 
Luke, but this presented him with yet other problems with regard to his certainties 
about the structure of a chaburah meal at the time of Jesus, and so regarding the 
shorter text he wrote: “Yet I cannot persuade myself that it represents exactly what 
the author originally wrote’ (p. 62 note). 

12 The most explicit form of this reliance can be found in J. Jeremias, The Eucha- 
ristic W'ords of Jesus (London: Macmillan, 1966), but such reliance is widespread and 
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Seder is no longer certain, both of these ‘original’ liturgical forms have be- 
come suspect. The second axiom, that, in the words of Jeremias, ‘a Lord’s 
Supper in the order wine-bread (Luke 22:17--19a) ... has never happened", ? 
was effectively destroyed on the discovery of the Didache, even if there was 
a fierce rearguard action to defend ‘the Eucharist’ from its implications for 
much of the twentieth century by the device of assuming a distinction be- 
tween ‘a eucharist and ‘an agape”.! Similarly, the notion of a fundamental 
shape has disappeared from recent studies which have attended to the sheer 
variety of early Christian evidence for their behaviour at meals, especially 
since the now standard element of Christian experience of the Eucharist as 
simply a token meal (or a ‘ritual meal’) is itself later than the earliest evi- 
dence we can adduce for the variations in Luke. !> 

Another set of variations on this liturgical original approach is the one 
which sees the Eucharist as such a central element in Christian understand- 
ing that its ‘institution’ (a notion based on another myth of originality) 
would have loomed so large in the minds of those involved that muddle 
would be impossible until that later confusion arising from either heresy or 
the establishment of orthodoxy (depending on the perspective adopted). A 
common form of this is the notion that what we actually have in the early 
references to the meal (whether 1 Cor. 11:23--6 or Mark 14:22—5) is an echo 
of liturgy and that these words—now the language often subtly changes 
from ‘words’ to ‘institution narrative’ or even ‘formula of consecration’, 


can be seen in the frequency in which terms of sacramental theology appear in tex- 
tual discussions. 

13 Jeremias, The Eucharistic Words of Jesus, p. 157. 

4T. O'Loughlin, “Reactions to the Didache in Early Twentieth-century Britain: 
A Dispute over the Relationship of History and Doctrine?”, in Religion, Identity and 
Conflict in Britain: From the Restoration to the Twentieth Century. Essays in Honour of Keith 
Robbins, ed. S.J. Brown, F. Knight, and J. Morgan-Guy (Farnham: Ashgate, 2013), 
177-194; A. McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists: Food and Drink in Early Christian Ritual 
Meals (Oxford: Clarendon, 1999), pp. 21-22. 

15 See P.F. Bradshaw and M.E. Johnson, The Eucharistic Liturgies: Their Evolution 
and Interpretation (Collegeville MN: Liturgical Press, 2012) for a recent statement of 
this approach; also D.E. Smith, From Symposium to Eucharist: The Banquet in the Early 
Christian World (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress 2003); C. Leonhard, ‘Morning saluta- 
tiones and the Decline of Sympotic Eucharists in the Third Century’, ZAC 18 
(2014) 420-442. 
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both terms with fixed significance in later Christian theology but with little 
value for the eatly centuries—reflect a precious tradition that maintains the 
tradition's links with its origin. The longer text of Luke was especially prob- 
lematic for this position. On the one hand, the internal logic of the liturgical 
position meant that the variety in this account served as a clear indication of 
its unoriginality. On the other hand, its virtual ubiquity in the tradition, 
coupled with its inclusion of ‘do this in memory of me’ (not found in Co- 
dex Bezae or Vetus Latina witnesses, and otherwise not found in a gospel 
but only in 1 Cor. 11:24) meant that that adherents of this position wanted 
to take the longer form as original. That there is no basis for imagining an 
actual ritual text underlying Paul or the Gospels,!ó nor indeed any basis for 
holding that ‘an institution narrative’ was part of the earliest strands of 
Christian euchology,!” fatally undermined this whole approach to “the origi- 
nal Eucharist’. 


BART EHRMAN AND THE LATER DIVERSITY 


The last variation on the quest for the original is that which underlies Bart 
Ehrman’s suggestion that the longer form is a deliberate changing of the 
original to counter docetic presentations of Jesus and also to assert that the 
inclusion of ‘which is for you' points to concern over whose body and 
blood has brought salvation.!5 Ehrman's examination of the question is by 
far the most comprehensive recent treatment, and I note the words of Da- 
vid Parker: 


I for one have always preferred the shorter text, but more by instinct 
than from a thoroughly worked out argument and (because of the ma- 
jority opinion) slightly shamefacedly. I am delighted that a doughty 
champion has now sprung to the aid of the shorter text. Its defence by 


16 A.B. McGowan, ‘ “Is there a Liturgical Text in this Gospel?”: The Institution 
Narratives and their Early Interpretative Communities’, JBL 118 (1999) 73-87. 

77 The fundamental work is that of L. Ligier, “The Origins of the Eucharistic 
Prayer’, Studia Liturgica 9 (1973) 161—185, which sparked a revolution among litur- 
gists in terms of their study of the Anaphora of Addai and Mari and, indeed, the Dida- 
che. 

18 Ehrman, Orthodox Corruption, pp. 197—209. 
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Ehrman in The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture is brilliant. Here is over- 
whelming evidence for the other side.!? 


At this stage I wish to be explicit that if I take issue with Bart Ehrman on 
these verses in Luke, I do not wish my comments to be seen as an oblique 
attack on his approach or the larger thesis that the orthodoxy of the patris- 
tic period was itself a construct that has left its imprints not only on the 
scriptural text, but across the expanse of Christian inheritance. Rather, in 
this case, there might be a simpler explanation of how the various practices 
and later attitudes to the text have left us evidence in the variants which are 
preserved. 


DIVERSITY PRECEDES UNITY? 


One of the recurrent themes in early Christian studies over recent decades 
has been that, far from Jesus” followers constituting a consistent and uni- 
form movement, this was not only a fractured movement but one which 
(even when not split between those who might shout for Paul or Apollos, 
as at 1 Cor. 1:12) incorporated many strands of inheritance. We could begin 
by noting that Christianity was a practice, a manner of living the Law 
among Jewish-Christians and a way of righteousness for Gentile-Christians, 
long before it was a body of texts or, much less, a body of doctrine. Part of 
this practice was gathering for the Christian meal at which certain routines 
were observed, such as a blessing over a cup and loaf,” and certain practic- 
es were presented as an ideal to be observed, such as provision for the poor 
and a transcending of social hierarchy.?! That the community meal was part 
of the practice is seen in the references to it in virtually every document 


1? Parker, Living Text, p. 155. 

20 | will use ‘loaf rather than ‘bread’ because the interest in the pre-scholastic 
period was on the object that was broken—a loaf, rather than on the stuff—bread 
as a substantia (see T. O'Loughlin, “Translating Panis in a Eucharistic Context: A 
Problem of Language and Theology’, Worship 78 (2004) 226—235. 

?! See R. Jewett, ‘Gospel and Commensality: Social and Theological Implica- 
tions of Galatians 2.14’, in Gospel in Paul: Studies on Corinthians, Galatians and Romans 
for Richard N. Longenecker, ed. L.A. Jarvis & P. Richardson (Sheffield: Sheffield Aca- 
demic Press, 1994), pp. 240—252; and H.W. Hollander, “The Idea of Fellowship in 1 
Corinthians 10.14-22’, NTS 55 (2009) 456—470. 
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from the late 50s (Paul) to around 150 (Justin).2? At the same time, con- 
cerns that the practice of this meal in actual communities was not reflecting 
the expected values of those communities can be seen explicitly in Paul's 
concerns in 1 Corinthians and by implication in several other documents.? 
We also know that there was diversity in this practice. In some places the 
sequence of blessings was over the loaf followed by the cup, in other places 
the reverse.*+ Some used a cup of wine, others water.? In some cases it may 
have been a very simple meal, in others an elaborate affair; and just as the 
Seder used some of ‘the meal grammar’ of the symposium without becom- 
ing identified with it, so too the Christian communities found themselves 
imagining and performing their practices using the meal grammar of their 
surroundings.?7 

At this point we need to recall two aspects of any repeated community 
practice, because a group's memory of shared activity differs significantly 
from its memory of shared ideas. Our embodied memories of practice are 
amongst our most important shared memories.? This is illustrated in many 
ways in the literature on collective memory. Here, one example of this per- 
sistence can stand for all, namely the celebration of Pentecost by Paul. This 
was a remembered shared activity, an annual event that was dear to him (1 
Cor. 16:8) and a practice that continued without interruption for him and so 
many others when they became followers of Jesus. It then spread through 
shared activity to others, without the shared memory of it being part of a 
set of annual practices within Jewish time, until eventually it needed a new 
explanation and so was repurposed within this new group's historical myth, 


22 See Smith, From Symposium to Eucharist. 

23 See P.-B. Smit, ‘A Symposiastic Background to James? NTS 58 (2011) 105- 
122. 

24 The classic contrast of the Didache’s order of blessings with that found in 
Mark is the clearest evidence: see below. 

25 McGowan, Ascetic Eucharists, assembled virtually all the evidence. 

26 See Bokser, The Origins of the Seder, pp. 50-66: in arguing that the post-70 Se- 
der was not a symposium, he shows how it adapted the then current culture of din- 
ing. 

27 See Smith, From Symposium to Eucharist, pp. 279-287 who shows how the cul- 
ture of the symposium became part of Christian discourse about their meals. 

2 The work of P. Connerton, How Societies Remember (Cambridge: CUP, 1989), 
which emphasises embodied memories, underpins the whole of my argument. 
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as we see in the writings of Luke. Explanations changed but, year in and 
year out, they ‘did Pentecost’ without interruption as a group. Practice en- 
dures even when its origins and original purposes are long forgotten. 

The second aspect of practices and memory relates to explanation: ex- 
planation follows from practice rather than practical empirical events—a 
meal, a pilgrimage, a bodily stance while praying—being manifestations of 
doctrines. Our own theological training and the legacy of church disputes 
here occlude the evidence for us. Our training, if not our instincts, leads us 
to think of theological questions as belonging to the world of ideas, com- 
ponents within the edifice of Christian faith which then can become mani- 
fest in some practical expression. It is because of a certain belief, X, that we 
have this sensory expression, Y. But the historical evidence points in the 
opposite direction: people were committed (because that was their custom) 
to doing Y, and then asked ‘why do we do this?’ The reply now took the 
form ‘because we believe X’. For the systematician, doctrine may be mani- 
fested in liturgy, but for the historian ritual happens, and is then ex- 
plained/justified/‘made sense of with story or doctrine. This stability of 
ptactice—amid a variety of explanations—can be used to compare the vari- 
ety of ‘theologies’ that we find over the range of early documents. Indeed, 
when we have a tange or succession of conflicting theologies, the common 
link is often not some fundamental premise/doctrinal position but a shared, 
settled practice.? David Parker has stated on several occasions that 'scrip- 
ture is tradition”? and one dimension of this is that “tradition is doing’. Re- 
peated practices generate doctrine such that teaching, doctrina, is a function 
of community ritual.?! 

How does this perspective affect out reading of the variants of Luke 
regarding the Christian supper? If we think of the stories of the Last Supper 
as neither a direct echo of liturgy, nor as a detail about the final hours of 
Jesus but as part of a myth explaining the churches’ practice of eating to- 


29 This methodology was explored by É. Nodet and J. Taylor, The Origins of 
Christianity: An Exploration (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical Press, 1998). 

30 Most notably in D.C. Parker, “Scripture is Tradition’, Theology 94 (1991) 11-17. 

31 [t is instructive to note how this sequence of practice and theology is at vari- 
ance with our predilection for a model of ‘practical theology’ as an expression of 
credal positions. 
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gether,*? then just as we have a variety of practice, we should expect that 
that variety to be echoed in the stories. 


LIVING COMMUNITIES, SHARED CUSTOMS, LIVING TEXTS 
Bart Ehrman began his analysis of the evidence thus: 


The New Testament manuscripts present Luke 22:19—21 in six different 
forms of text, four of which can be readily dismissed as altogether lack- 
ing adequate documentary support and internal claims to authenticity. 
Of the two remaining forms, one is conveniently labelled the ‘shorter 
text’ because it lacks verses 19b—20.?? 


But while this reduction of the evidence to two forms (that is the columns 
headed ‘Majority Text’ and “Bezae et al’. in the chart below) makes good 
sense if we think about this as a matter of texts bearing theological signifi- 
cance, it hardly does justice to the fact that each reading was once used by an 
actual community and was transmitted as the memory of that community. If 
this were not the case, we would not have the manuscript witnesses today. 


THE VARIANTS 


The translation in the table on pages 64-65 below is that of the NRSV, so 
as to preserve the chart’s consistency.?* The annotations are as follows: 
e [||]: omitted in some witnesses. 
e bold — Metzger holds that this is an enlargement ‘with the wording 
of 1 Cor. 11:24 added to ver. 19a’ (4 Textual Commentary, 174). 


?? That the stories of the Last Supper (both in Paul and the Synoptics) are ex- 
planations of practice rather than echoes of liturgy has been examined by McGow- 
an, ‘Is there a Liturgical Text in this Gospel?”, that the Last Supper formed an im- 
portant interpretative myth for the churches (which Paul delivered, cf. 1 Corinthi- 
ans 11:23) has been explored by numerous scholars, for example, H. Koester, From 
Jesus to the Gospels: Interpreting the New Testament in its Context (Minneapolis, MN: Li- 
turgical Press 2007), pp. 122—133, 211—224, and 285-291. 

33 The Orthodox Corruption of Scripture, p. 198. 

34 This chart is based on that given by Kenyon and Legg (1937), and further 
adapted from the tabulated form found in Metzger (1975). 
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e The latter part of 22:20 has been rearranged from the manner it is 
presented in the NRSV which reads: “This cup that is poured out 
for you is the new covenant in my blood’. 

e Underlined: Metzger presents this as 22:20b but it also corresponds 
to 1 Cor. 11:25 (recall that the Greek text of Kenyon and Legg is a 
reconstruction). 

e  Homoeoteleuton: Metzger explains the absence of verses 17 and 18 
here as ‘perhaps due to homoeoteleuton’ (174) which is clearer in 
the NRSV (‘and he took ... and he took) than in Greek (kai 
deEctuevoc... kai Aaov). 

If we begin by looking at the Vetus Latina and Syriac evidence, we should 
concentrate on the actions rather than on the words: there is a loaf followed 
by a cup. This sequence, rather than being ‘normative’ (in the theologians’ 
sense of a norma normans), was probably the most widespread sequence 
across the early communities. The variants’ evidence alone reaches from 
west to east, and it lines up with the sequence we find in 1 Cor. 11:23-6, 
Mark 14:22-5 and Matthew 26:26—9. If we wanted to argue that this was a 
case of Luke's more difficult reading being harmonised to other New Tes- 
tament accounts we should point out (as has so often been done) that some 
of these variants also have ‘which is for you’, ‘which is given for you’, and 
‘do this in remembrance of me’. 

But what if we were to think of Luke’s gospel being used, perhaps we 
should say performed, in a church where this sequence was the normal 
practice at their Christian meal? Now it would not be a case of the text be- 
ing harmonised to another text but of the text being conformed to group 
experience. The sequence in the text dovetails with their practice in the 
same way that any other performance of that community’s memory (namely 
hearing the myth of their supper from Matthew, Mark, or 1 Corinthians) 
would have cohered with their experienced routine. It is the embodied prac- 
tice that is normative for them: the story explains this, and surviving textual 
evidence is our witness to it. We might note at this point that the Syriac 
evidence is replete with the incipient orthodoxy that Bart Ehrman claims 
for the Majority Text, and that if one were to look to a conscious theologi- 
cal input it would be at this point and context, in contrast to the Vetus La- 
tina evidence, that one should seek it.?» However, it might be simpler just to 


35 That Vetus Latina evidence might then be construed as coming from church- 
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assume that as the sequence was being harmonised, through practice, to the 
familiar, so too it picked up a phrase already familiar from 1 Cor. 11:24. 

Because the sequence loaf-cup became at some later point normative, 
in the strong sense, and then universal, we ate apt to see the opposite as 
erratic or, indeed, impossible. However, the Didache takes the sequence of 
cup (9:2) followed by loaf (9:4) for granted. While we can only guess the 
diffusion among the churches of the practice to which the Didache bears 
witness, we should note that Paul seems to know this sequence when he 
mentions ‘the cup of blessing’ before ‘the loaf which we break’ (1 Cor. 
10:16) and when he places ‘the cup of the Lord’ or of demons before ‘the 
table of the Lord’ or of demons (10:21).3° Paul, indeed, while using one se- 
quence in the story explaining practice (1 Cor. 11:23—6), actually appears to 
be more familiar with the other practice in that it was that sequence which 
he twice echoed when he was referring indirectly to the practice of the 
churches. In any church where the routine was that the cup was blessed 
first, there may have been a sense of dissonance when they heard the recita- 
tion of the myth of the Lord's Supper as found in 1 Corinthians 11, Mark 
and Matthew, but there would have been a welcome coherence of stoty 
with experience when they heard the Lukan form as found in Codex Bezae. 

For more than a century this textual conundrum has been tackled—as 
in the table below—through the device of parallel columns to enable the 
presentation of textual similarities and differences at a glance. But perhaps 
the key similarity of all the shorter texts is that they have only one blessing 
over solid food and one blessing over liquid to be consumed, while the key 
difference between them is that we have the two sequences of blessings. We 
know that both sequences were being used in the churches, and the varia- 
tions of the shorter texts actually reflect those different usages. 


es with fewer doctrinal concerns. 

36 I do not want to examine how this sequence may reflect a Jewish sequence — 
an idea that has been part of the debate on the longer text since Westcott—nor of 
the links between the Didache and the Birkat Ha-Mazon. My hesitation is partly be- 
cause the evidence tends to run in circles, but, more importantly, because it is not 
relevant unless one is seeking the ‘original form": it suffices to note that there were 
churches that had this cup followed by loaf sequence. 
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WHAT THEN OF THE MAJORITY TEXT? 


A key element in Westcott’s defence of the longer text was his suspicion 
that it might have preserved a historical detail of the actual Last Supper be- 
cause he viewed it as fitting with the several cups of wine mentioned in the 
Mishnah. Given our suspicion of such an approach to the historicity of the 
gospels as well as hesitations regarding the extent to which the Mishnah can 
be used as an historical guide to the period before 70 CE, few today would 
defend his argument in detail?" Even so, it represents the instincts of a 
great scholar. Perhaps in its curious deviation from our liturgical expecta- 
tions (so well supported by 1 Cor. 11, Mark and Matthew) might the longer 
text preserve echoes of some real meal experience known to Luke? We do 
know that, until well into the second centuty (and in some places even into 
the third), the Christian Supper was a real meal and, indeed, that it shared a 
culture with the symposium. From here, perhaps, comes the image of a 
banquet with several blessing cups. As such, it could be that the Supper 
reflected the practice of some communities that had a blessing over a cup 
and loaf at the outset and then the meal which was concluded with a second 
blessing and shared cup. It might be objected that this is illogical: if one 
wanted to bless a blessing cup, then once it is done, it is done, and repeti- 
tion is otiose. However, this objection will not stand: there are any number 
of cases in ritual practices where something is doubled up on one occasion, 
then it becomes the norm, and then it is justified by pointing out that the 
first occasion is for one purpose and the second for another. The history of 
human ritual is littered with duplications, all sanctified by use and justified 
by explanation.** But there are two more telling objections to the notion of 
an actual practice of having a blessing over a cup twice at a community 
meal. First, we have no other direct or indirect hint of such a practice in any 
church, much less that it was widespread (which would have to have been 


37 [n research for this paper I have been amazed while checking both commen- 
taries on Luke and studies of the origins of the Eucharist the number of cases I 
have come across where the longer text is simply taken for granted, and then— 
without any reference to Westcott—the notion of several cups at a Seder, and so at 
the Last Supper, has been given as a raw historical fact. 

38 Historians of ritual expect such duplications/repetitions as an almost inevita- 
ble consequence of the effluxion of time. On this phenomenon, see T. O’Loughlin, 
‘Liturgical Evolution and the Fallacy of the Continuing Consequence’, Worship 83 
(2009) 312—323. 
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the case, given that it is the textual form with the widest diffusion among 
our manuscripts). Second, and to my mind most telling, is the objection that 
if there had been such a practice we should see a parallel trail of imagining 
the ideal Supper with two cups in the Gospels of Matthew and Mark, given 
that the gospels cannot be parcelled out to different churches but circulated 
across the oikoumene.? Yet we have no such variants. 

A simpler solution would run along these lines. The Gospel according 
to Luke was a living text with two versions of the Supper story correspond- 
ing to the two sequences used in the churches’ meals which, in conjunction 
with the other intentions of what the author wanted to say about the com- 
munities’ meal, acted as an explanation of what those churches were actual- 
ly doing when they gathered for the Christian meal. At a later point— 
probably in the later second or early third century—when there was a great- 
er interest in consistency within Christian practice (because inconsistency in 
ritual was seen as a marker of heresy) and a greater interest in the evange- 
lists’ texts not merely as authoritative but as ‘scripture’,4! someone con- 
cerned with ritual uniformity decided on textual uniformity and combined 
the form deriving from cup-loaf churches (the text in Bezae) and that deriv- 
ing from loaf-cup churches (the text of the Vetus Latina and Syriac) and, 
using 22:19a as the lynchpin, formed the longer text. Once again, we have a 
link between the text and practice: the new textual uniformity (the longer 
text) mirroring the new ritual uniformity (where any non-standard Eucha- 
rist, such as those which used water rather than wine or which placed the 
cup before the loaf, were seen as heretical). 

We cannot know when this took place but we do have a /erwinus ante 
quam in the Eusebian Apparatus which was created in the last decades of 
the third century and so represents a text which was common before Euse- 


3 R. Bauckham, ‘For Whom Were Gospels Written?’ in The Gospels for All Chris- 
tians: Rethinking the Gospel Audiences, ed. R. Bauckham (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 
1998), 9-48. 

40 See Smith, From Symposium to Eucharist, pp. 261—267. 

^! On the desire for consistency between the four texts held as authoritative at a 
time before those texts were viewed as ‘scripture’, see T. O'Loughlin, “The Protevan- 
gelium lacobi and the Status of the Canonical Gospels in the Mid-Second Century’, in 
Felici Curiositate: Studies in Latin Literature and Textual Criticism from Antiquity to the 
Twentieth Century: In Honour of Rita Beyers, ed. G. Guldentops, C. Laes, and G. 
Partoens (Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), 3—21. 
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bius’ time.*? In the apparatus there are separate sections devoted to each of 
the Lukan cups (265 and 267) and these are presented as paralleling the sin- 
gle cup in Matthew and Mark.* It might be objected that earlier in my ar- 
gument I stressed the coherence of the story with the embodied practice, 
and now here, with the longer text, we have a story which would not act as 
a commentary on practice. This objection fails to take account of the 
changes that were taking place in the way the churches viewed these texts: 
during the later first and early second centuries, these texts were specific 
performances of their memory of ‘the gospel’, but later on they became 
canonical texts, ‘the gospels’, that were used routinely as a corpus of scrip- 
ture. Lastly, is this argument not equivalent to arguing that the shorter text 
is the original? As I see it, there was a time when there were two texts (one 
represented by Bezae, the other by the Vetus Latina), each of which had as 
much claim to priority as the other. The text had living fluidity mirroring 
the variations in practice found in churches: I can see no reason why Luke 
himself could not have used both forms, depending on the community in 
which he was participating. Then, gradually, some harmonisation developed 
across this central story of those communities, which was itself larger than 
the gospel texts: this process would account for the Syriac witnesses. Later 
still, these traditions came to be combined in the spirit of losing nothing of 





42 We cannot do better than T.D. Barnes’ statement that it ‘cannot be dated 
with any confidence. But it may belong to Eusebius’ youth’ (Constantine and Eusebius, 
Cambridge, MA: Harvard University, 1981, p. 122); so, if Eusebius was born c. 260, 
then the apparatus would date from roughly 280—290; see T. O'Loughlin, “Harmo- 
nizing the Truth: Eusebius and the Problem of the Four Gospels’, Traditio 65 
(2010) 1—29. 

# The evidence of the Eusebian Apparatus can be set out thus: 



































Luke Matthew Mark John 

22:16-8 26:27-9 4:23-5 

= section 265) (= section 285) (= section 166) 

22:19 26:26 4:22 6:35, 48, 51, 55 
— section 266) — section 284) (= section 165) (= sections 55, 

63, 65, 67) 

22:20 26:27-9 4:23-5 

(= section 267) (= section 285) (= section 166) 
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that which is held to be ancient and precious—leading to an agglutination 
of two distinct strands of traditions. 

The result of this process—the Majority Text—was a muddled text 
that owed more to ritual harmonisation and a suspicion of those who act 
differently ‘from us’ than fears over theological proprieties: as such my solu- 
tion relies more on the ‘cock-up’ model of church evolution than that of 
deliberate theological conspiracy. This combined text now reflected no 
one’s practice, but since practice carried on and was evolving in new ways 
irrelevant to what was supposed in the early texts anyway,^ and nothing 
had been lost, the muddle became just one more problem to be explained 
(or perhaps more accurately, to be explained away) through formal exegesis. 
Indeed, the actual treatment of the two cups in Luke being harmonised to 
the one cup in the other gospels in Eusebius’ apparatus constitutes the very 
first study of the problem of the ‘longer text of Luke’ that has come down 
to us. As such, the longer text is also a witness to a new attitude to these 
texts. By the time the various short versions were glued together the gospels 
were held as sacred objects for explanation, rather than being themselves 
explanations of what Christians were doing. 


44 See Leonhard, ‘Morning salutationes’. 


4. THE LUKAN GENEALOGY (LUKE 3:23—38) AS A 
LIVING TEXT: THE GENEALOGY OF JESUS IN 
THE TRADITIONS OF CODEX BEZAE AND 
APHRAHAT. 


PETER E. LORENZ 


At eighty words--roughly half the size of the Pericope Adulterae-—Codex 
Bezae’s variant text of the genealogy of Jesus presents one of the longest 
variations in the gospels, essentially replacing Luke’s names from Joseph to 
David with Matthew’s names from David to Joseph. The effect is to make 
the Lukan genealogy consistent with Matthew. Yet the resulting genealogy 
is no mere assimilation to Matthew, as it includes Old Testament kings lack- 
ing in Matthew’s list, adapts Matthew’s list to Luke’s phraseology and rear- 
ranges the names to follow Luke’s Christ-to-Adam sequence. The end result 
is a text that betrays less interest in reproducing Luke’s ‘original’ than in 
preserving the concerns of the communities in which it developed. While 
Bezae’s variant genealogy is ‘singular’ in the continuous manuscript tradi- 
tion, the list of names we find in Bezae is, with a single exception, identical 
to a sequence given by Aphrahat in his Demonstration 23 written around the 
year 345 CE.! 


1 T. Baarda, The Gospel Quotations of Aphrahat the Persian Sage (2 vols, Amsterdam: 
Meppel, 1975), p. 283. I discuss Bezae’s Lukan genealogy in several blog posts: 
‘When was Bezae's Lukan genealogy harmonized?”, Peter Lorenz s Blog, 13 September 
2016, https://peterlorenz.me/2016/09/13/is-bezaes-harmonized-lukan-genealogy- 





from-the-second-century/; “Is Bezae’s Lukan genealogy the work of an editor”, 
Peter Lorenz's Blog 24 September 2016, https://peterlorenz.me/2016/09/24 
bezaes-lukan-genealogy/; ‘Aphraates, Bezae, and the 63 generations from Adam to 
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In this essay, I will follow the method presented by D.C. Parker in The 
Living Text of the Gospels, beginning with the rudimentary tasks of collecting 
and describing evidence and proceeding to reconstruct a transmission histo- 
ry with the aim of contextualising the evidence in the early Christian com- 
munities who interacted with the text.? The two texts I examine—those of 
Bezae and Aphrahat—have much to say about the contexts in which they 
developed that illuminates early Christian attitudes towards Jesus’ genealogy 
and contributes to our understanding of the history of the text. The results 
appear to challenge one common view of textual history, namely that 
Bezae’s Greek text form represents the ancient source behind divergent 
traditions that attest similar readings. 


COLLECTING EVIDENCE 


In collecting the evidence, we focus on Bezae’s genealogy and the parallel 
list of names found in Aphrahat’s Demonstration 23.21.? 


Bezae’s Lukan Genealogy 


We can summarise the variation in Codex Bezae by dividing the genealogy 
into three sections: Joseph to David, David to Abraham, and Abraham to 
Adam. In the first section, we find that forty names depicting Jesus’ descent 
from Nathan are replaced in Bezae with twenty-five names drawn from 
Matthew and five from the LXX, for a total of thirty names, shown in Ta- 
ble 1: 





Luke 3:23 (D) Matt 1:6-15 (B) — Aphrahat, Dem. 23 LXX Reference 
1o (2) Iac (39) dass ya qüb (62) 

uq00ov (3) Mo0av (38) IS mattan (61) 

£Aeatap (4) EAeatap (37) ag “elf azar (60) 

ehiovd (5) Ed1ovd (36) je 'elíád (59) 

laXElv (6) Axetp (35) dw 'akín (58) 

oadwx (7) Taw (34) Saat zaduq (57) 


Christ’, Peter Lorenz's Blog, 7 October 2016, https:/ /peterlorenz.me/2016/ 10/07 
aphraates-bezae-and-63-generations/; “Did a Manichaean tract inspire Bezae's 








Lukan genealogy?”, Peter Lorenz's Blog, 12 October 2016, https:/ /peterlorenz.me 
2016/10/12/faustus-and-bezae/. 

? D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels. Cambridge: CUP, 1997. 

3 Aphrahat, Demonstration 23, De acino, ed. A.R. Graffin (PS 1/2), col. 2-150. 
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Luke 3:23 (D) Matt 1:6-15 (B) Aphrahat, Dem. 23 LXX Reference 
aGwep (8) ACwp (33) iad ‘azur (56) 
eMaketp (9) EMaketp (32) pin 'elíqím (55) 
aprov5 (10) ABiovd (31) T "'abíád (54) 
QopopapeA (11) ZopopapeA (30) 1asia zütbabel(53) ^ ZopofafeA (1 Chr. 
3:19 
caÀaOwA (12) TehadimA (29) Lese — ielad'él (52) SEES (1 Chr. 3:17) 
1£xoviou (13) Iexoviav (28) ENTM yuyakin (51) 1waKıu (4 Kgs 24:8) 
wake (14) mini. yayagim (50) — wari (4 Kgs 23:36) 
cakep (15) £Aioap (4 Kgs 23:34) 
1WoEla (16) Iwosiav (27) mira. yusiya (49) 1wo1ds (4 Kgs 22:1) 
auas (17) Apc (26) NE ámün (48) apwv (4 Kgs 21:19) 
pavaoon (18) Mavaoor (25) > mnase (47) pavaoonG (4 Kgs 21:1) 
eleketa (19) EGextav (24) Kinis hezaqya (46) eCexiac (4 Kgs 18:1) 
axac (20) Axat, (23) vo ahaz (45) ayat (4 Kgs 16:1) 
1wadav (21) Iwadap (22) phas yutam (44) wadap (4 Kgs 15:5) 
oCeta (22) OGetav (21) mA 'áziya (43) aGapias (4 Kgs 15:1) 
apaotov (23) mean — 'amüsiyi(42) — apeootov (4 Kgs 15:1) 
1o (24) xóm:  yāhúýāsh (41) wag (4 Kgs 12:2) 
oxoGiou (25) mS 'ehazya (40) oxoGia (4 Kgs 8:25) 
LWPALL (26) Iwpap (20) pian yahuram (39) — 1wpapt (3 Kgs 16:22) 
Wwoapad (27) Iwoagat (19) NATA. yusapat (38) iwoaat (3 Kgs 15:24) 
qos (28) Aoag (18) pray "asa (37) aoa (3 Kgs 15:9) 
aiovó (29) Afia (17) eise 'abiya (36) api (2 Kes 14:27; 3 
Kgs 12:24) 
popoap (30) Pofoay (16) iai thab‘am (35) poBoap (2 Kgs 8:7) 
coAopov (31) LoAopwva (15) és šlémún (34) oañwuwv (2 Kgs 5:14) 


Table 1. Section 1 of 3: From Joseph to David (Luke 3:23 and Matthew 1:6—15) 


Table 1 lists three forms of Jesus’ genealogy. In the first column are the 
thirty names following Joseph according to Bezae’s Lukan genealogy (Luke 
3:23). In the second column are the twenty-five names preceding Joseph 
according to the Matthaean genealogy of Codex Vaticanus (Matthew 1:6— 
15). The third and fourth columns list the twenty-nine names before Joseph 
given by Aphrahat in Demonstration 23. The fifth column provides the rele- 
vant LXX reference where applicable. The numbers in parentheses give the 
order of each name in its respective list. Thus, at the top of the list, tak 
is the second name appearing in Bezae’s genealogy in Luke (cited as taco 
(2)), the thirty-ninth name in Vaticanus’ genealogy in Matthew (cited as 
iac. (39)), and the sixty-second name in Aphrahat’s list (cited as yaSqub 


(62)). 
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While apparently appropriating Matthew’s names, Bezae attests two 
notable variations to Matthew's genealogy. First, the three kings auactov, 
Iwac and oxoCioU are inserted from the LXX, a variation also found in 
Aphrahat. Second, Bezae with Aphrahat includes the name Jehoiakim 
(Iwakety), also from the LXX. But Bezae is the only witness that counts 
Jehoiakim twice, once under his birth name, Eliakim (cMaxety), and once 
under his regnal name, Jehoiakim.^ Bezae names Eliakim as the father of 
Jehoiakim, producing an uneven thirty-one names from Joseph to Solomon 
and Bezae’s only divergence from Aphrahat’s list.5 

While the above thirty names from Matthew and the LXX are included 
in Bezae’s text of Luke 3:23, the following forty names from mainstream 
Luke 3:24-31 are lacking: HM, Ma00At, Aevi, MeAxi, Tavvai, Iwong, 
Mattadiov, ‘Auws, Naovy, ‘EoAi, Nayyat, Mda0, Mattadiov, Xeueiv, 
Iwy, Twda, Iwaváv, Pnod, Zopgopa£A, ZaAa0w]A, Nnpt, MeAxi, Addi, 
Kwodp, Eàuaðáu, "Hp, Inood, 'EXiéCep, Twptu, Ma00ár, Aevi, Tvuewv, 
'Tovda, Iwon®g, Twvdy, EÀiokíu, MeAed, Mevvd, Mattaðá and NaOóp. 

In the second section of Luke’s genealogy (Luke 3:31—34), where Mat- 
thew and Luke share the same fourteen names (with orthographical varia- 
tions), Bezae agrees essentially with mainstream Luke, suggesting that the 
motive for the variation in the first section was to bring the Matthaean and 
Lukan genealogies into harmony. 

Table 2 shows the second section: 


Verse Luke (D) Luke (B) Aphrahat, Dem.23 LXX Reference 

3:31 daverd (32) Aaveid (42) — xoá dawíd (33) david (1 Kgs 16:12) 

3:32. tecoat (33) Ico (43) aux 'íshay (32) 1£0001 (1 Kgs 16:1) 
wind (34) IofnA (44) a sas “bíd (31) c p (Ruth 4:21) 
Boos (35) Boog (45) Ks ba az (30) Boos (Ruth 4:21) 
caAÀuov (36) Eada (46) ees. Sela (29) ooApav (Ruth 4:20) 
vaaooov (37) Naaoowv (47) Casa  neh$án (28) — vaaoowv (Ruth 4:20) 

3:33 apetvadap (38) Adpetv (48) siiis 'amínadab (27) apuivadap (Ruth 4:19) 
apap (39) Apvet (49) pit "aram (26) appav (Ruth 4:19) 
acpwu (40) Eopwv (50) mais hesrin (25) ecpwv (Ruth 4:18) 
apes (41) Dapec (51) As pares (24) apes (Ruth 4:18) 





^ This suggests that a marginal comment may at one point have been misjudged 
to be a feature of the text. 

5 According to the Hebrew Bible, Pharaoh Necho changed Eliakim’s name to 
Jehoiakim at the time he installed him as king of Judah (2 Kings 23:34). 
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Verse Luke (D) Luke (B) Aphrahat, Dem.23 LXX Reference 





tovda (42) Iovóa (52) iam: (húda (23) tovda (Gen 29:35) 
3:34 1akop (43) lakwp (53) saa:  yaqüb 22) — taxwp (Gen 25:26) 
ioa (44) Ioaak (54) axons’ (shaq (21) load (Gen 17:19) 
appaay (45) Appaap (55) uni ‘abraham (20) abpaap (Gen 17:5) 


Table 2. Section 2 of 3: From David to Abraham (Luke 3:31-34) 


In the third section, where Luke traces the genealogy past Abraham to Ad- 
am (Luke 3:34—38), Bezae follows the mainstream tradition, except for lack- 
ing the name Kaivdp, a variation also found in Aphrahat (and 9875 vid.), as 
shown in Table 3: 


Verse Luke (D) Luke (B) Aphrahat, Dem. 23 LXX Reference 
3:34 Dapa (46) Oapa (56) m tarah (19) Bapa (Gen 11:24) 
vaxwp (47) Naywp (57) js nahar (18) — voxop (Gen 11:22) 
3:35 GEPOUK (48) Zepovx (58) N div srág (17) o£poux (Gen 11:20) 
payav (49) Payav (59) LEG 'ará (16) payau (Gen 11:18) 
padek (50) Padek (60) Als palag (15) naAek (Gen 11:16) 
eBep (51) Epep (61) ib 'abar (14) epep (Gen 11:14) 
oada (52) Zaha (62) oe, salah (13) oada (Gen 11:13) 
3:36 Kata (63) Koivav (Gen 11:12) 
appagad (53) Appatad (64) ingit 'arpaksar (12) appatad (Gen 11:10) 
onu (54) Enu (65) mix. ším (11) onu (Gen 5:32) 
voe (55) Nwe (66) sás nuh (10) vwe (Gen 5:29) 
auek (56) Aapex (67) wal lamak (9) Aapey (Gen 5:25) 
3:37 paBovcada (57 | Ma000voaÀa alerón% — matüslah(8) ^ puaOovoaAa (Gen 5:21) 
68 
atvox (58) E (69) Aus hnuk (7) evwk (Gen 5:18) 
taped (59) lapet (70) au yarad (6) taped (Gen 5:15) 
waAeAenA (60). MaAedenA (71) ANa — mahlala’él (5) HqÀeÀenÀ (Gen 5:12) 
Kaivav (61) Katvav (72) ET qaynan (4) Katvav (Gen 5:9) 
3:38  avwç (62) Evo (73) xóa ‘anus (3) evs (Gen 5:6) 
on (63) Xn (74) hus šít (2) on (Gen 5:3) 
adap (64) Adap (75) pin "adam (1) adap (Gen 2:16) 
8v (65) ƏY (76) 


Table 3. Section 3 of 3: From Abraham to Adam (Luke 3:34—38) 


So in comparison with the mainstream tradition, the overall effect of 
Bezae’s Lukan genealogy is that of a text form that has been harmonised 
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with Matthew, with additional names from the LXX added for complete- 
ness. 


Aphrahat’s Genealogical List 


Turning to Aphrahat’s list of names in Demonstration 23.21, we find simply 
an enumeration of sixty-three generations (Sie hiha Sir alni eara) 
without any explicit attribution or implicit clues pointing to a particular 
gospel source.” As for implicit clues, there are no connecting genitive ex- 
pressions (1s ‘son of), as found in the Syriac versions of Luke, or verbal 
constructions (Aa ‘begat’), as found in the Syriac versions of Matthew. 
But Aphrahat does provide connecting words (Aav 'begat) in the short 
genealogy from Zerubbabel to Joseph in the preceding section (Dem. 23.20), 
suggesting that here he is working with a Matthaean tradition and that, 
when he does intend to cite from a genealogy, he presents the text with 
connecting words rather than simply as a list.” But the lack of any such 
connective fabric in Demonstration 23.21 raises the question as to whether 
Aphrahat intends to cite a Lukan text or indeed any gospel text at all, rather 
than merely a list of names derived from other sources, such as Matthew 
and the LXX. 

As for an explicit attribution, Aphrahat offers no identification of a 
source nor any introductory formula for the list of names in Demonstration 
23.21, but he does cite his texts elsewhere with an introductory formula.? 
For example, in the preceding section (Dez. 23.20), Aphrahat introduces his 
citations with the formulae ‘as it is written’ (=a war) and “the Apostle 
testifies’ (amv résalea).? So there is no indication in Demonstration 23.21 that 
we have a gospel citation versus a floating tradition assembled from Mat- 


9 The IGNTP apparatus implies that Aphrahat attests Bezae’s reading, noting 
that “This is also found in Aphrahat Dem 23. 21, with minor variations which are 
given here in parentheses’ (vol. 1, p. 69), yet the variant as cited includes the con- 
necting article Tov outside of parentheses (as found in D). Aphrahat however at- 
tests no connecting words, such as i». 

7 sole War rada raar Nar” Ya2iovo ‘Zerubbabel begat Abiud, Abiud be- 
gat Eliakim, etc.’ Dem. 23.20. In the next section (23.22), Aphrahat begins a more 
detailed account of the genealogy using the verb ‘begat.’ On Aphrahat's possible 
use of the separate gospels, see Baarda, Quotations, p. 321. 

8 On quotations and allusions in Aphrahat, see Baarda, Quotations, pp. 290—291. 

9 Dem. 23.20. 
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thew, Luke and the LXX. We should observe, though, that none of the 
names that appeat in Aphrahat’s list requires a Lukan source: all may be 
obtained from Matthew or the LXX. After all, Aphrahat excludes all forty 
of Luke's unique names (from Heli through Nathan). So besides the fact 
that the list starts with Adam, we lack any necessaty connection with Luke. 
However, Aphrahat's beginning with Adam is explainable in other ways 
such as his frequent references to continuity in salvation history from Adam 
to Christ. So this feature is quite possibly coincidental, especially when we 
consider that the order of the names is reversed: Adam is last in the Lukan 
genealogy, but first in Aphrahat’s list, suggesting that Aphrahat’s list is not 
presented as a parallel alternative to Luke. 

In considering this question, we should acknowledge the possibility 
that Aphrahat lacked access to the separate gospels, a possibility allowed by 
his apparent dependence on harmony traditions (presumably the Diatessa- 
ron) which seems to have excluded the genealogies.!? Our earliest mention 
of the Diatessaron by name indicates specifically that it contained no gene- 
alogy.!! Nor does the genealogy appear in any of our limited surviving Dia- 
tessaronic sources. Moreover, in commenting on the genealogies, the 
Ephremic commentator of the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron must set 
aside his Diatessaronic text and refer directly to Matthew and Luke by 
name.!? Given that Aphrahat’s access to the separated gospels is at best 
uncertain and presuming that the harmony tradition upon which he de- 
pends lacked a genealogy, it is indeed possible that the twenty-nine names 
that are unique to Matthew derive from a floating tradition. 


1? On Aphrahat's apparent use of the Diatessaron, see Baarda, Quotations, p. 346, 
349. On the admissibility of so-called Diatessaronic sources in Latin and the ver- 
nacular harmonies in the West, see U.B. Schmid, “The Diatessaron of Tatian' in The 
Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays on the Status Quaestionis, ed. 
B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes (2?4 edn; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 115—142 at pp. 137- 
138. 

11 ODtOG kai TO Did tecodpwv kañoúuevov ouvtéOeikev EvayyEAIOV, TÁG TE 
yeveaAoyíag mepikdac. Theodoret of Cyrrhus (d. 457), cited by W.L. Petersen, 
Tatian’s Diatessaron: Its Creation, Dissemination, Significance, and History in Scholarship 
(Leiden: Brill, 1994), p. 41. Petersen’s translation: “This one [Tatian] also composed 
the gospel called Diatessaron by cutting out the genealogies ... (p. 42). 

1? For example, the genealogies are lacking in the Arabic Diatessaron. 

15 CDiat. 1.26. 
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DESCRIBING THE EVIDENCE 


Given the formulaic genre of the ancient genealogy, we focus our descrip- 
tion on the structure, particularly the numerology, of Aphrahat’s tradition. 
We then examine how this structure might be reflected in Codex Bezae. 


The Structure of Aphrahat’s Genealogical List 


An important aspect of the structure for Aphrahat is the number of genera- 
tions between Adam and Christ, which Aphrahat places at sixty-three gen- 
erations. Aphrahat makes three different references to the number sixty- 
three in the immediate context, suggesting that the number carries particular 
significance for him. The first mention of sixty-three generations, in the 
section preceding his genealogical list (23.20), makes clear that the list that 
follows gives the genealogy of Jesus’ paternal line (Whamars raz) through 
Joseph, as Aphrahat observes, ‘the paternal line is transmitted from Adam 
to Joseph through sixty three generations". !^ The second mention of sixty- 
three generations introduces the genealogical list itself with the words, ‘the 
reckoning of these sixty-three generations from Adam to the birth of the 
Messiah follows’.!° The third mention occurs in the previous section (Dem. 
23.20), where Aphrahat mentions the number sixty-three as the number of 
years from Jehoiachin’s captivity to the restoration, observing that ‘blessing 
returned to Jerusalem from Babylon sixty-three years after the time of Je- 
hoiachin’s captivity’, presumably relating the restoration of Israel with the 
restoration he envisions with the coming of Christ.!6 Finally, in apparent 
reference to Daniel 9:25, Aphrahat mentions the number sixty-two as the 
number of weeks before the birth and death of Christ, writing that ‘after 
sixty-two weeks the Messiah is born and put to death’, though without 
specifying the beginning or accounting for the other seven weeks men- 
tioned in Daniel." Connecting the death of Christ with the ‘grape’ theme of 
Demonstration 23, Aphrahat continues that ‘a small cluster of blessing raises 


^ sim who Chel avai ow gum — lahe hanoi mar Ae (Dem. 
23.20): all translations are mine, made with reference to Graffin’s Latin translation. 
5 Kara alea mas pix co iz hho Ghz Glos aras dao Las (Dem. 
23:21), 

6 aa sahara mat co aleia lss o iaia kus wie Alho she ido a 
(Dem. 23.20). 

7 Nana Kasa hr aaar sila she the co (Dem. 23.20). 
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itself from the cluster of grapes and the whole cluster is handed over to de- 
struction’.!8 The point seems to be that these apocalyptic themes find ful- 
filment in the death and resurrection of Christ. 

Luke’s genealogy in the mainstream tradition consists of 77 genera- 
tions, which divide eleven ways into groups of seven.!? Aphrahat’s total of 
sixty-three generations is unique among our variant forms of the Lukan 
genealogy and offers a clue as to the organisation of the names, where we 
find the list to be divisible into six decades of ten names arranged symmet- 
rically around a central triad of three, as shown in Table 4: 





Section From To Number of Names 
Decade 1 apiovó WON 10 

Decade 2 1waðav opoßaßeà 10 

Decade 3 ooAo wv aCaprag 10 

Triad wind david 3 

Decade 4 1000K Boos 10 

Decade 5 onu apace 10 

Decade 6 ada VWE 10 

Total 63 


Table 4. Numerological Structure of Aphrahat's Genealogical List 


While Aphrahat does not tell us directly the significance of the number 
sixty-three, the context suggests that it conveys a sense of the fullness of 
time from Adam to Christ as the combination of sixty, the basis of the sex- 


18 daa daw ma saiya ay co iian KANA, Vase eto (Dem. 
23.20). 

1 There is some uncertainty concerning the initial text of Luke 3:23-38. For ex- 
ample, Codex Vaticanus (GA 03/B) has 76 generations, while Codex Alexandrinus 
(GA 02/A) has 74. But Codex Sinaiticus (GA 01/X) attests 77 generations along 
with the Byzantine tradition. Basil of Caesarea follows Vaticanus with seventy-six 
generations down to Joseph: “Count the generations from Adam to ... Christ, and 
you will find, according to the genealogy of Luke, that the Lord was born in the 
seventy-seventh.” Es. 260.5 (NPNF? 8:298). These figures count the names from 
God through Joseph. On the structure of the Lukan genealogy, see J.A. Fitzmyer, 
The Gospel According to Luke (I-IX): Introduction, Translation, and Notes (294 edn; Garden 
City, NY: Doubleday, 1981), pp. 491, 496. 
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agesimal system, and three, both with a rich potential symbolism.” The 
structure is demarcated by the names of prominent biblical figures who ap- 
pear at the end of each decade: Thus, the first decade runs from Adam to 
Noah, the second from Shem to Abraham, the third from Isaac to Boaz, 
the fourth from Solomon to Uzziah (Azariah), the fifth from Jotham to 
Zetubbabel, and the sixth from Abiud to Joseph. At the center is a triad, 
which ends with the most significant figure, David, preceded by his imme- 
diate forbears, Jesse and Obed. So the six groups of ten and the central 
three evoke a rich symbolism. 

It is significant then that three of Aphrahat’s distinctive variants seem 
intended to secure these boundaries along prominent names. If we allow 
that the tradition is Lukan—a supposition which is, however, far from cer- 
tain—starting with Adam rather than God brings the first decade down to 
Noah.?! Omitting Cainan brings the second decade to Abraham. Adding 
four LXX kings not mentioned by Matthew—Ahaziah (4 Kgs 8:25), Joash (4 
Kes 12:2), Amaziah (4 Kgs 15:1) and Jehoiakim (4 Kgs 23:36)—brings the 
fifth and sixth decades down to Zerubbabel and Joseph respectively. 


The Structure of Bezae’s Lukan Genealogy 


This division of generations transfers to Bezae through the list of names, 
but is apparently preserved also in the codex itself, where we find the same 
divisions of ten preserved between Bezae’s folios as shown in Figures 1, 2 
and 3. 


20 We observe that in Syriac, the gematric value of 63 corresponds to the con- 
sonantal root of saggi (semkat = 60, gamal = 3), meaning ‘much’, ‘many’, “great”, 
aligning with this idea. 

?! At the beginning of the section following the genealogical list (Dem. 23.22), 
Aphrahat mentions that God created and begat Adam, which may suggest that he 
viewed the list in a Lukan context, even though the list itself is confined to the hu- 
man participants starting with Adam (unlike the Lukan genealogy). 
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Figure 1. Structure of Bezae's Lukan Genealogy: Folio 195 verso, Decades 5 and 6 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Syudics of Cambridge University Library. This 
image can be viewed at https:[ / cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk/ view] MS-NN-00002-00041/371 
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Figure 2. Structure of Bezae's Lukan Genealogy: Folio 196 verso, 
Decades 2 through 4 and Central Triad. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Syudics of Cambridge University Library. This 
image can be viewed at bttps:[ [ cudl.lib.cam.ac.uk / view] MS-NN-00002-00041 / 373 
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Figure 3. Structure of Bezae's Lukan Genealogy: Folio 197 recto, Decade 1. 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Syndics of Cambridge University Library. This 
image can be viewed at https:/ / cudl. lib.cam.ac.uk/ view! MS-NN-00002-00041 / 374 


The two decades from Joseph to Jotham are found on folio 195, producing 
an even division between Jotham and Uzziah. Three decades from Uzziah 
to Shem and the centre triad are found on folio 196, producing an even 
division between Shem and Noah. The final decade from Abraham to Ad- 
am is found on folio 197. It seems possible at least that someone in Bezae’s 
tradition recognised that the generations of the centre folio—consisting of 
the third, fourth and fifth decades and central triad (that is, thirty-three gen- 
erations)—align precisely with Bezae's format of thirty-three lines per page, 
with decade boundaries falling evenly on either side. Of course this still re- 
quires that the initial boundary align with the page divisions. It is notewor- 
thy then that the duplication of Jehoiakim, while it breaks the second dec- 
ade with eleven names, achieves precisely this aim, securing the initial 
alignment of decade boundaries at the expense of the numerology, while 
maintaining thirty-three lines per page. 

Coming to the end of the genealogy in Bezae, we are surprised to find 
twenty-two blank lines, a feature that otherwise occurs only at the end of a 
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book.?? Of course this may reflect the special status of the genealogy in 
Bezae's tradition. But it may also suggest that the genealogy we find was 
once a standalone tradition, not initially part of Bezae's tradition, but at 
some point imported after transcription onto blank sheets reserved for this 
purpose. If this is the case, it seems that insufficient space was allocated. 
Unlike anywhere else in Bezae, the Greek and Latin columns starting with 
Uzziah are not on facing pages, but side-by-side on the same page.” This 
abrupt consolidation of columns on a single page—after the first two dec- 
ades appear on separate pages—would have been necessary in this scenario 
when it was realised that there would not otherwise be sufficient space for 
the last eleven names. While many mysteries remain, we may at least infer 
that the harmonised genealogy was esteemed highly enough to warrant such 
disruption to the layout of the codex. From the abrupt switch to a single- 
page format, we may further surmise that the genealogy was not initially 
part of Bezae's bilingual tradition, but included somewhat later, a notion 
enhanced by the reading's singular support. 


RECONSTRUCTING CHANGE 


With this description, we now seek to reconstruct a transmission history, 
not to establish a single initial text but rather to support a larger aim of un- 
derstanding the texts we have and the communities that shaped them. Par- 
ker observes that ‘the task of recovering an original text’ (I would add estab- 
lishing the sequence of readings) ‘has always required the reconstruction of 
the way in which that text changed as it was copied’.*4 In general, we might 
conclude that Bezae's genealogy, as the Greek text form, represents the 
source of the Syriac list we find in Aphrahat. But the anomalies we encoun- 
ter suggest that Bezae's genealogy, at least in its final form, is not 
Aphrahat’s source. We have already seen that Bezae’s duplication of Jehoia- 


22 Matthew ends on folio 103, leaving ten blank lines; John ends on folio 181, 
leaving nine blank lines; Luke ends on folio 284, leaving three blank lines; Mark 
(supplement) ends on folio 348, leaving eleven blank lines; 1 John ends on folio 
415, leaving 21 blank lines. In each case, the blank space is filled with an incipit and 
an explicit. 

3 Parker suggests that this feature is a relic of the two-column format of 
Bezae's exemplar. D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text 
(Cambridge: CUP, 1992), p. 95. 

24 Parker, Living Text, p. 45. 
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kim disrupts the internal structure with an additional name, suggesting that 
the significance of the earlier tradition was not fully appreciated in Bezae’s 
context. Moreover, Bezae’s use of the genealogy as a Lukan genealogy re- 
quires it to start with the name of God, forcing an eleventh name into the 
first decade, suggesting again that the producers of Bezae’s text had moved 
beyond Aphrahat’s use of the generations to demonstrate prophecy. It is 
possible then that Bezae’s text form postdates Aphrahat, a possibility en- 
hanced by the absence of the Latin support that typically accompanies 
Bezae’s distinctive readings. For Aphrahat, the unified list of generations is 
taken for granted and merely incidental to the demonstration of prophecy. 
Yet it is apparently this very feature that drew the producers of Bezae’s final 
text form to Aphrahat’s tradition. 


CONTEXTUALISATION 


If we accept this reconstruction, we can begin to contextualise these texts in 
a historical setting. As Parker suggests, “we begin with the manuscript tradi- 
tion, and with it the history of the text in the early Christian communities 
from whom we have received it’.2° While the survey below does not claim 
to be exhaustive, it is intended to provide a sense of the development of 
opinions concerning the relationship of the Matthaean and Lukan genealo- 
gies until the time of Bezae’s production around 400 CE. 


The Genealogies in the Second Century 


At first glance, we might suppose that Aphrahat’s list of names leads to a 
second-century context, possibly even to a Diatessaronic tradition, at a time 
when questions were initially raised about the fourfold gospel tradition. 
This would assume, of course, that the point of Aphrahat’s list is to harmo- 
nise two genealogies. But as we have seen, Aphrahat seems more interested 
in fulfillment of prophecy concerning the birth of the Messiah than in rec- 
onciling the gospel texts underlying his list, which it is uncertain he even 
had in his possession. Moreover, our sources suggest that while both gene- 
alogies were apparently known in the second century, they were not neces- 
sarily viewed as in tension. 


25 For example, the duplication may result from a marginal comment misjudged 
as a cotrection. 
26 Parker, Living Text, pp. 93-94. 
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Justin Martyr 


As one of our earliest sources, Justin Martyr's testimony is worth mention- 
ing due to his apparent allusion to both genealogies and his silence about 
any conflict between them. Beginning with Justin, we find an early interest 
in the genealogy of Mary as Jesus’ only human ancestor according to the 
Gospel of Matthew (1:18) and, in addition, the possibility that Justin regard- 
ed the Lukan genealogy to be that of Mary. The evidence of Justin’s rather 
free citations suggests that he did have access to Luke or at least material 
derived from Luke.” Yet Justin’s possible allusion to the Lukan genealogy 
relies on a conjectural emendation to Parisinus gr. 450, our only independ- 
ent witness to the Dialogue with Trypho. This emendation proposes the 
name ‘Adam’ where Parisinus gr. 450 reads ‘Abraham’ as the initial progeni- 
tor of the genealogy from which Justin invokes Mary's descent, to explain 
why Jesus called himself “Son of Man”. The emended text reads as follows: 


He called himself Son of Man either because of his birth by the Virgin 
who was ... of the family of David and Jacob and Isaac and Abraham, 
ot because Adam [or Abraham, according to Parisinus gr. 450] himself 
was the father of those above-named patriarchs, from whom Mary trac- 
es her descent.?? 


27 On Justin's access to Luke, see A.J. Bellinzoni, The Sayings of Jesus in the Writ- 
ings of Justin Martyr (Leiden: Brill, 1967), p. 140 and O. Skarsaune, ‘Justin and His 
Bible’ in Justin Martyr and His Worlds, ed. S. Parvis and P. Foster (Minneapolis: For- 
tress Press, 2007), 53-76 at p. 64, who notes that “direct recourse to the full text of 
specific Gospels is more frequent in the Dialogue. But for qualifications, see A. 
Gregory, The Reception of Luke and Acts in the Period before Irenaeus: Looking for Luke in 
the Second Century (Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2003), pp. 291—292. 

28 Parisinus gr. 450 is dated to 11 September 1364 at the bottom of folio 461r. 
Our other witness, Codex Claromontanus 82, dated 2 April 1541, is a direct copy of 
the Paris manuscript. The evidence is reviewed by M. Marcovich, ‘Notes on Justin 
Martyr's Apologies, Illinois Classical Studies 17 (1992) 323-335 at p. 323. As Marco- 
vich observes, Parisinus gr. 450 is well-known for its numerous ‘textual gaps, cor- 
ruptions, scribal errors and intrusive marginal glosses’. 

2 *tYióv oÚv dvOpwmov Eavtov £Aeyev, TOL ATO tfjg ygvvñogoç THs dia 
ra pOévov, Aric rjv, óc E—nv, and tod Aavid Kai "Taco xoi "Ica Kal ‘ABpadp 
yévouc, ñ) &i& tò eivai adtov tov 'APpadp [tov Addu cni. Thirlby, Maran, Otto, 
Archambault, Marcovich] matépa xoi tobtwv TWV xatnpiüunuévov, ¿č àv 
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Accepting the conjecture, Oskar Skarsaune suggests: 


We have perhaps an echo of Luke's genealogy in Diad. 100:3, where Jus- 
tin, seemingly ma/apropos, explains the title “Son of Man’ as signifying 
Christ's descent from Adam. Immediately before, Justin has tried to re- 
late the title to Matthew's genealogy, and he represents the two explana- 
tions as possible alternatives: ‘He called himself Son of Man ... either 
from his birth by the Virgin, who was ... of the race of David and Jacob 
and Isaac and Abraham, or because Adam himself is father even of 
those who have been enumerated.^?0 


If we accept the conjecture, Justin apparently views the Lukan genealogy as 
an account not of Joseph's lineage, but rather of Mary's descent through 
David and the patriarchs to Adam. Yet we find Justin’s interest in Mary's 
genealogy also in the First Apology, where he refers to Mary's descent from 
Judah as follows: 


For by the power of God he [Christ] was conceived by a virgin of the 
seed of Jacob, who was the father of Judah, the father of the Jews.?! 


Justin’s interest in Mary's lineage as a way to link Jesus to the patriarchs and 
possibly to Adam suggests that he has access to a genealogy that he believes 
traces Mary's descent at least as far as the patriarchs. Whether this genealo- 


Katayet ñ Mapía TO yévoc. Dial. 100.3, ed. P. Bobichon (2 vols; Fribourg: Aca- 
demic Press Fribourg, 2003), 1:454; S4 Justin Martyr, Dialogue with Trypho, trans. T.B. 
Falls and T. Halton (Washington, DC: Catholic University of America Press, 2003), 
p. 151. Bobichon chooses ‘Afpadp. The translation by Halton (2003) after Falls 
(1948) opts for ‘Adam’. Editors who read the conjecture include S. Thirlby (1722), 
P. Maran (1742) followed by J.P. Migne (PG 6, 1857, 1884), J. Otto (1877), G. 
Archambault (1909), and M. Marcovich (1997). It makes little sense for Justin to 
observe that Abraham is the father of a list of patriarchs that includes himself, lend- 
ing credence to the conjecture, though this would apparently make ‘Abraham’ the 
lectio difficilior. 

30 O. Skarsaune, The Proof from Prophecy: A Study in Justin Martyr's Proof-Text Tradi- 
tion: Text-Type, Provenance, Theological Profile (Leiden: Brill, 1987), p. 386. 

31 Na yàp napBEvov rñç &ró TOD onépuatoç ako, ToD yevouévou natpòç 
Todda, tod õeõnAwuévov Tovdaiwv matpdc, dia Suvduewc 0£00 anexvnbn. 7 
Apol. 32, ed. C. Munier (SC 507.216); St Justin Martyr, The First and Second Apologies, 
trans. L.W. Barnard, (ACW 56; New York: Paulist, 1997) 45—46. 
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gy is the Matthaean or Lukan genealogy is immaterial for our purposes, 
though Luke seems the more likely choice.* It is clear, then, why Justin sees 
no conflict. 


Irenaeus 


While Justin's reference to the Lukan genealogy is uncertain, that of Irenae- 
us is more clear. He cites the Lukan genealogy with its Matthaean counter- 
part to support his doctrine of recapitulation. Irenaeus first cites the Mat- 
thaean genealogy to argue that Jesus could not have been physically born of 
Joseph, because Jeremiah had cursed Jeconiah’s descendants, barring them 
from the throne, as Irenaeus explains: 


For Joseph is seen to be the son of Joachim and Jechonias, as also Mat- 
thew explains His origin. Now Jechonias and all his descendants were 
disinherited from the kingdom. So says Jeremiah ...3 


Irenaeus then cites the Lukan genealogy to argue that Christ, as a descend- 
ant of Adam, is thus able to rescue all humanity, writing: 


Luke shows that the genealogy of our Lord, ... extends to Adam, ... 
and so he ... points out that he [Christ] ... recapitulates in himself all 
the nations that had been dispersed from Adam onward.*4 


Irenaeus implies that Jesus’ descent from Adam as recorded by Luke is a 
physical lineage and hence must be that of Mary, because Joseph's line was 


32 Justin apparently assumes that Mary's genealogy is given under Joseph's name 
in either Matthew 1:16 or Luke 3:23. 

33 Ioseph enim loachim et lechoniae filius ostenditur, quemadmodum et Matthaeus 
generationem eius exponit. lechonias autem et qui ab eo omnes abdicati sunt a regno, Hieremia 
dicente sic. Haer. 3.21.9, ed. A. Rousseau (SC 211.422); St Irenaeus of Lyons, Against the 
Heresies. Book 3, trans. D.J. Unger (ACW 64; New York: Newman, 2012), pp. 101— 
102. 

34 Propter hoc Lucas genealogiam quae est a generatione Domini nostri usque ad Adam 
LXXII generationes babere ostendit, finem coniungens initio et significans quoniam ipse est qui 
omnes gentes exinde ab Adam dispersas et universas linguas et generationes bominum cum ipso 
Adam in semetipso recapitulatus est. Haer. 3.22.3—4. (SC 211.438; Unger, p. 104). Ire- 
naeus states that there are seventy-two generations in the Lukan genealogy, without 
specifying the names. Most witnesses attest seventy-seven generations. 
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disinherited. Not surprisingly, then, Irenaeus mentions no discrepancy be- 
tween Luke and Matthew. 


Tatian 


The most likely of second-century writers to have attempted to harmonise 
the genealogies would be Tatian. We have already noticed, however, that 
out best witnesses to the Diatessaron apparently lack a genealogy altogeth- 
er. Writing in the fifth century, Theodoret of Cyrrhus attributes this to 
Tatian's prejudice against Jesus' Davidic heritage rather than any concerns 
regarding the inconsistency of the genealogies.’ That Tatian did in fact ex- 
clude the genealogy is suggested also by the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessa- 
ron attributed to Ephrem, where, as we have noted, the commentator finds 
it necessary to set aside his Diatessaronic text to invoke Matthew and Luke 
directly in attempting to defend Mary’s origins from David as opposed to 
Levi.?6 Judging from the available sources, it appears that Tatian offers no 
evidence of concern regarding a conflict between the two genealogies. 


Celsus 


Of all the early testimony, the silence of Celsus concerning any inconsisten- 
cies in the genealogies is most striking. Alluding to Luke’s genealogy, Celsus 
asserts that ‘the framers of the genealogies, from a feeling of pride, made 
Jesus to be descended from the first man, and from the kings of the Jews’.*” 
According to Origen, Celsus then proceeds to criticise other aspects of the 
genealogies, dwelling on what seems to him the incongruous notion that 
Mary, ‘the carpenter’s wife’ (| toO TEKTOVOG yuvr]) was seemingly ignorant 
of her ‘illustrious descent? (TnAIKoUTOV yévouc tuyxávovoa Nyvoet).38 In- 


55 Theodoret of Cyrrhus, d. 457 CE. See above. 

36 For problems with the traditional attribution of the Syriac Commentary, see C. 
Lange, Ephraem der Syrer. Kommentar zum Diatessaron, (2 vols; Fontes Christiani 54; 
Turnhout: Brepols, 2008), 1:53—55, 69-80; C. Lange, ‘A View on the Integrity of 
the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron’, Journal of Eastern Christian Studies 56 
(2004) 129—144 at p. 143; W.L. Petersen, ‘Some Remarks on the Integrity of 
Ephrem's Commentary on the Diatessaron’, Studia Patristica 20 (1989) 197—202 

37 @noi 6€ a&nnvOadfjo8a1 tovs yeveaAoyrjicavrag ano toO nportou PUVTOG 
Kal TWV Ev “lovdatois BaoUAéov TOV Inoodv. Ces 2.32, ed. M. Borret ($C 
132.364; ANF 4:444). 

38 Cels. 2.32 (SC 132.364; ANF 4:444). 
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deed, Origen takes Celsus to task for his neglect of what had evidently be- 
come by the third century the more obvious problem, writing: 


in finding fault with our Lord’s genealogy, there are certain points which 
occasion some difficulty even to Christians, and which, owing to the 
discrepancy between the genealogies, are advanced by some as argu- 
ments against their correctness, but which Celsus has not even men- 
tioned. For Celsus, who is truly a braggart, and who professes to be ac- 
quainted with all matters relating to Christianity, does not know how to 
raise doubts in a skilful manner against the credibility of Scripture. *? 


It is clear though that Celsus, like (apparently) Justin and Irenaeus, under- 
stood Luke’s genealogy to be that of Mary, given his objection concerning 
Mary's ignorance of her descent. We find no evidence then that differences 
between the genealogies of Matthew and Luke occasioned any concern in 
Justin, Irenaeus, Tatian, or even the hostile witness Celsus. Since Bezae’s 
version of the genealogy is evidently motivated by such concerns, it is diffi- 
cult to see how it could have arisen at this time, in a context that apparently 
saw nothing to harmonise. 


The Genealogies in the Third and Fourth Centuries 


Julius Africanus and Eusebius of Caesarea 


Not until the third century do we find the discrepancies between the gene- 
alogies raised as a problem in apologetic literature. We have already noted 
that Origen points to these discrepancies as a potential difficulty ‘even to 
Christians’ (Kat napa Xptotiavoic).40 According to Eusebius of Caesarea, 
Julius Africanus, writing early in the third century, noted these discrepancies 
and proposed the institution of a levirate marriage between Joseph’s imme- 
diate forbears, Jacob and Heli, as a working solution (Deut. 25:5-6), sug- 
gesting that ‘[w]hen Heli died without children, Jacob raised up seed for 
him in fathering Joseph, his own natural son but Heli's legal son. Thus Jo- 


39 'EykaAGv Se th yevenAoyia TA piv xai napa Xprotiavoic Cntovmeva xoi 
UNO TIVWV WG ykàýuata mxpooayóneva TA Siapwvia tv yeveaAoytOv 
oùðauðç wvdpacev. OÙ yap Hoa ó wc dANPG@> &AaQOv KéAoog koi 
émayyeAAOpevos eidévor návtra TA Xpiotiav®v ppoviuwc nanopoa TA 
ypa«pfi. Cels. 2.32 (SC 132.364; ANF 4:444). 

40 Cels. 2.32 ($C 132.364). 
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seph was the son of both”.! He admits however that, ‘[w]hether or not this 
is true, no one could give a clearer explanation”. Africanus’ ambivalence 
about his own explanation suggests that the problem had not yet attracted 
attention in the apologetic literature to provide him with a ready solution. 
Notable is Africanus’ assumption, contrasting with that of his second- 
century counterparts, that both genealogies describe Joseph’s lineage, an 
assumption necessary for the perception of a conflict. While the biblical 
texts identify Joseph as the subject of the respective genealogies (Matthew 
1:16; Luke 3:23), the second-century writers apparently took for granted 
that Luke had recorded a Marian genealogy extending to Adam under her 
husband’s name. 

If the discrepancies between the two genealogies had become trouble- 
some by the third century, by the fourth century they had become a press- 
ing apologetic problem, judging from the intensity of commentary. Of 
course, we have Africanus’ account only from Eusebius, who, writing at the 
nascence of official Christendom, is eager to assure his readers that while 
‘the gospels of Matthew and Luke record the genealogy of Christ differently 
and many suppose that they conflict with one another’, the conflict is only 
apparent. As the century progresses, we find the problem and its pro- 
posed solution in levirate marriage mentioned especially in the Latin church: 
Fortunatianus of Aquileia (d. 358—371), Hilary of Poitiers (d. 367/8), Am- 
brosiastet (c. 366—384), Ambrose (d. 397), Chromatius (d. 407/8), Chrysos- 
tom (d. 407), Jerome (d. 420) and Augustine (d. 430) all mention the prob- 
lem as only an apparent difficulty, with all but Ambrose proposing a form 
of levirate marriage (or adoption, in the case of Augustine) as one way to 
account for the two genealogies, which are uniformly ascribed to Joseph. So 
by the end of the fourth century, an apologetic explanation had become 4e 
rigueur, especially in the Latin church, in discussion of the genealogies. 


4 HÀ &cékvov ånoðavóvtoç ó Taxwp a&véotnoev abt onépua, yevvrjoaq 
TOV IWoONP, KATA pÚotv LEV EXUTH, KATA vóuov SE TH ‘HAL. oto AupotEpwv 
Hv vióg 6 Tworg, ed. E. Schwartz (GCS 9/1.60, 62); trans. P.L. Maier, Eusebius: 
The Church History (Grand Rapids: Kregel, 2007), p. 38. 

42 gi Kal &páprupóc Eotiv, TH uñ Kpeittova ñ AAndeotEpav Exel eineiv. 
Eusebius, H. E. 1.7 (GCS 9/1.60, 62; trans. Maier, p. 38). 

^ 'Emgión SE trv mepi tod Xpiotod yeveaAoyiav diapdpws nuiv ő te 
MatDaiog xai ó Aouküg evayyeAi(épevor mapaóeóQkaoi diapwveiv TE 
vopiGovtat toig nodots. H.E. 1.7 (GCS 9/1.52; trans. Maier, p. 35). 
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However, there are still appearances of the earlier view in which no conflict 
is mentioned, as in the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron. 


Ephrem 


We refer here to the Syriac Commentary on the Diatessaron attributed to 
Ephrem, although it was apparently further revised by members of 
Ephrem’s circle in the decades following his death in 373 CE, perhaps as late 
as the 390s.^* As such, it provides us with valuable commentary on the ge- 
nealogies in the Syriac church in the latter fourth century just before Bezae’s 
production. Unlike earlier writers in the West, the commentator reverses 
the attribution of the genealogies, assigning Matthew’s genealogy to Mary 
and Joseph’s to Luke, commenting that ‘Matthew committed the genealogy 
of Mary to writing’. On the other hand, the commentator remarks that 
‘Luke recorded the lineage of Joseph alone, the husband of Mary, all the 
way back to Adam’ and, in addition, that ‘Luke takes no notice of Mary, 
that is, by committing her genealogy to writing’.46 More significant for our 
purposes is the fact that still in the fourth century the Ephremic tradition 
regards the two genealogies as distinct accounts of Mary’s and Joseph’s de- 
scents and hence mentions nothing of any inconsistency between them. 
The commentator’s concern is not about inconsistencies between the gene- 
alogies, but how to reconcile Luke’s assertions that Mary was a relative of 
Elizabeth from a priestly family (Luke 1:36), yet her offspring was to have 
the throne of David from the family of Judah (Luke 1:32). So as far as we 
can tell from the Syriac Commentary, the question of an inconsistency be- 


44 Lange, ‘Integrity’, p. 144. 

45 _ 32 ale? uama Shar imi an ois ei kn. Ephrem, CDar. 1.26. L. Le- 
loir, Saint Ephrem. Commentaire de PEvangile concordant: Texte syriaque (MS Chester Beatty 
709), (Chester Beatty Monographs 8; Dublin, 1963), p. 26, translations (and italics) 
mine. McCarthy's rendering, ‘Matthew wrote concerning the genealogy of Mary’, 
seems too indirect, implying the presence of Js, which however is not found in the 
text. So maiz. (her genealogy’) is perhaps better taken as the direct object of 
shar (‘write down’), with the Afè? nuance emphasising the compositional aspect. 
See C. McCarthy, Saint Epbrem's Commentary on Tatian’s Diatessaron: an English transla- 
tion of Chester Beatty Syriac MS 709 (Oxford: OUP, 1993), p. 55. Unfortunately, the 
Armenian translation is not extant here for comparison. 

46 MA Mow misa MAN 13axla amas ei roa and am am KA ei maisa 
Shar misis oM ool. Ephrem, CDiaf. 1.26. Leloir, Commentaire, p. 26. 
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tween the Matthaean and Lukan genealogies seems not to have occurred to 
Ephrem or the tradition that produced his commentary. Ephrem’s tradition, 
while reversing the attribution of the genealogies, still regards the two gene- 
alogies as distinct at the end of the fourth century, suggesting that the tradi- 
tion of separate genealogies for Mary and Joseph had some longevity, par- 
ticulatly in the East. 


Fortunatianus of Aquileia 


Our earliest surviving Latin commentary on the gospels belongs to Fortu- 
natianus of Aquileia, who, according to Jerome’s testimony in De uiris 
illustribus, penned his commentary sometime during the reign of Constantius 
II (337—361), making him the first Latin source to comment on the problem 
of harmonising the Matthaean and Lukan genealogies as parallel accounts of 
Jesus’ lineage.“ It is significant for our purposes that Fortunatianus first 
rejects the notion that the two genealogies belong respectively to Joseph 
and Mary, indicating that he was aware of such a tradition and explicitly 
rejected it. As Fortunatianus observes, *[m]any interpreters want the geneal- 
ogy Matthew lists to be deemed as that of Joseph and the genealogy Luke 
lists to be deemed as that of Mary so that, because the man is said to be the 
head of the woman, her genealogy is also named from the male side’.** Re- 
jecting this interpretation, Fortunatianus insists rather that ‘Joseph ... is the 
son of two men: one according to the flesh, meaning Jacob, and one ac- 
cording to the Law, meaning Heli'.^ Appealing to the institution of levirate 
marriage, Fortunatianus suggests that ‘[w]hen Heli had died, Jacob, being 
his nearest relative, therefore took his wife and fathered Joseph”.”? This po- 
sition follows Julius Africanus in proposing that Jacob, the royal heir, is the 


#7 Vir. Ill. 97. See Fortunatianus Aquileiensis, Commentarii in evangelia, ed. L.J. Dorf- 
bauer (CSEL 103.3). 

48 Multi uolunt. generationem, quam enumerat Matheus, deputari loseph et generationem, 
quam enumerat Luca(nu)s, deputari Mariae, ut, quia caput mulieris uir dicitur, <de> uiro etiam 
eiusdem generatio nuncupetur. Comm. ev., lines 157-160 (CSEL 103.117); trans. H.A.G. 
Houghton, Fortunatianus of Aquileia: Commentary on the Gospels, CSEL extra seriem 
(Berlin: De Gruyter, 2017), pp. 6-7. 

^9 Est ergo loseph duorum filius, unius iuxta carnem, id est lacob, et alterius iuxta legem, id 
est Heli. Comm. ev. 138-139 (CSEL 103.116; Houghton, trans., p. 6). 

50 Jacob igitur defuncto Heli, cum esset proximus, accepit uxorem eius et generanit Ioseph. 
Comm. ev. 139-140 (CSEL 103.116; Houghton, trans., p. 6). 
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one who raised Joseph in Heli's place following Heli’s death, an arrange- 
ment also mentioned by Chromatius, but reversed by Ambrosiaster, who 
makes Heli the birth father. 

Fortunatianus' testimony is significant in its explicit rejection of the 
earlier interpretation, in which the two genealogies belong respectively to 
Joseph and Mary, while at the same time reinforcing our findings that this 
interpretation had at one time been predominant. Instead, Fortunatianus 
insists on reconciling the two genealogies as genealogies of Joseph. Thus, 
one of the genealogies, in this case Matthew, is taken as the physical geneal- 
ogy (/uxta carnem) and the other, in this case Luke, as the genealogy “accord- 
ing to the Law’ (¿zxfa legem), with an appeal to the hypothesis that a levirate 
marriage had taken place between Joseph's immediate ancestors, Jacob and 
Heli. But Fortunatianus’ rejection of the interpretation that had assigned the 
two genealogies respectively to each of Jesus’ parents raises a predictable 
tension that demands an interpretative resolution, such as an appeal to the 
custom of levirate marriage. As such, it creates a suitable backdrop for the 
kind of variation we find in Bezae's Lukan genealogy. 


Hilary of Poitiers 

Our next Latin commentator is Hilary of Poitiers, who comments on the 
Matthaean and Lukan genealogies in his Commentary on Matthew, written ar- 
round 353 CE.*! Like the majority of commentators from the third century 
forwatd, Hilary understands both genealogies to belong to Joseph. This 
raises the predictable tension, which he tries to minimise by suggesting that, 
because both Mary and Joseph come from the same tribe, ‘[iJt does not 
matter that the origin of Joseph instead of Mary is recounted'.?? Yet there is 
evidence that Hilary knew of the tradition that the two genealogies belong 


5! R. Gryson, Répertoire général des auteurs. ecclésiastiques latins de l'antiquité et du baut 
Moyen Age (Freiburg: Herder, 2007), p. 558. According to Doignon, the commen- 
tary was written during Hilary's time as Bishop of Poitiers, before his exile in 356. 
See J. Doignon, ed., Hilary of Poitiers, In Matthaeum commentarius, part 1, $C 254.19— 
20. 

52 Quod uero loseph potiusquam Mariae natiuitas recensetur, nihil refert: eadem enim est 
totius tribus atque una cognatio. Comm. Matt., 1.1, ed. Doignon (SC 254. 90, 92); trans. 
M. Simonetti, Matthew 1-13 (ACCS Matt 1-13; Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity 
Press, 2001), p. 4. 
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respectively to Joseph and Maty.3 Hilary begins by describing Matthew’s 
genealogy as a royal (¿z ordine regiae) and paternal (paternam originem quae ex 
luda proficiscebatur recense) line from Judah, suggesting an assignment to Jo- 
seph. On the other hand, he describes Luke's as a priestly line (¿z sacerdotali 
origine) from Levi through Nathan (acceptum per Nathan ex tribu Leni genus), an 
interpretation that evokes the view that Luke’s genealogy belongs to Mary, 
since it explains how Mary might be called a kinswoman of Elizabeth, who 
is of a priestly tribe (Luke 1:36).*4 So at the outset Hilary appeals to Jesus’ 
royal and priestly roles to account for the separate lineages.?? 

Yet, since both genealogies go through David, to make this royal- 
priestly interpretation work, Hilary must assume that someone in the royal 
line married into a Levitical family, which he suggests took place during the 
exile: ‘the association of the priestly and royal tribes that was begun through 
David from marriage is now confirmed out of the descent from Shealtiel to 
Zetubbabel’.*° But because Hilary is unwilling to assign this priestly line to 
Mary, ultimately he does not show how Jesus could have descended from 
two lineages. Hilary still tries to address Mary’s lineage by suggesting that 
while Joseph has two lineages, both also apply to Mary: ‘Joseph and Mary 
belonged to the same kinship line. Joseph is shown to have sprung from the 
line of Abraham. It is revealed that Mary came from this line too.” Of 
course, ancestry from Abraham would apply to practically any married Jew- 
ish couple in first-century CE Palestine, substantially blunting the force of 
the argument. 

Pacing this predicament, Hilary brings up the levirate interpretation, 
noting that a “system is codified in law’, that 


if the oldest of a family should die without sons, the next oldest brother 
of the same family would take the dead man’s wife in marriage. He 


55 Comm. Matt. 1.1 (SC 254.90). 

54 Comm. Matt. 1.1 (SC 254.90). 

55 Domini nostri lesu. Christi, qui est aeternus et rex et sacerdos. Comm. Matt. 1.1 (SC 
254.90). 

56 sacerdotalis et regiae tribus societas per Dauid ex coniugio inita iam a Salathiel in 
Zorobabel confirmetur ex genere. Comm. Matt. 1.1 (SC 254.90; ACCS Matt 1—13, p. 4). 

7 la cum eiusdem tribus sit loseph et Maria, dum profectus esse ex Abrahae genere Ioseph 
ostenditur, profecta quoque docetur et Maria. Comm. Matt. 1.1 (SC 254.92; ACCS Matt 1— 
13, p. 4). 
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would consider his sons as received into the family of the one who had 


died.58 


Again, however, Hilary does not show how this applies specifically to the 
two genealogies. This suggests that, while he had heard of this tradition, he 
was not himself entirely convinced of it or familiar with the details. So Hila- 
ry urges his readers to consider ancestry in terms of the tribe rather than the 
individual, explaining that the evangelists ‘name fathers in order not so 
much by their lineage as by their clan, since the tribe began from one indi- 
vidual and continues under a family of one succession and origin". ?? Hilary’s 
struggle is palpable in his attempt to make sense of the larger implications 
of an initial assumption that both genealogies must belong to Joseph, lead- 
ing Manlio Simonetti to remark somewhat sympathetically: 


'The discrepancy between Matthew and Luke in the genealogy of Jesus 
was troublesome for the ancient exegetes. Hilary here explains it by de- 
riving, from Luke, Jesus’ descent from the tribe of Levi, which had no 
territory of its own and thus was intermingled with the other tribes. In 
this way the Messiah's royal (from Judah) as well as sacerdotal (from 
Levi) origin is revealed. 


But Hilary's struggles with this interpretation also suggest that it was fairly 
recent. With little existing commentary upon which to lean for guidance, 
Hilary is apparently forced to invent as he goes. 


Ambrosiaster 


Writing in Rome during the papacy of Damasus (366—384), the writer 
known as Ambrosiaster takes a special interest in problems relating to the 
genealogies.°! In his Questions on the Old and New Testaments, Ambrosiaster 


58 Haec enim in lege ratio seruata est, ut, si mortuus sine filiis familiae princeps fuisset, 
defuncti uxorem posterior frater eiusdem cognationis acciperet susceptosque filios in familiam eius 
qui mortuus esset referret. Comm. Matt. 1.1 (SC 254.92; ACCS Matt 1-13, p. 4). 

5° patres inuicem appellantes non tam genere quam gente, quia ab uno tribus coepta sub unius 
successionis et originis familia continetur. Comm. Matt. 1.1 (SC 254.92; ACCS Matt 1-13, 
p. 4). 

60 ACCS Matt 1-13, p. 4 n. 14. 

9! Gryson, Répertoire, p. 119. 
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devotes no fewer than six of 127 questions to the genealogy of Jesus. A 
sense of the questions he addresses can be gathered from Table 5: 


Quaest. 56, 
OT 


Quaest. 85, 
OT 


Quaest. 86, 
OT 


Quaest. 5, NT 


Quaest. 6, NT 


Quaest. 7, NT 


Why does Matthew write that the 
father of Joseph is Jacob and Luke 
that his father is Heli? Were two 
different fathers incompetently rec- 
orded or is Joseph's true father 
simply unknown? 

When there were cleatly seventeen 
generations from David to the 
Babylonian exile, why does the 
evangelist [Matthew] record only 
fourteen, passing over Ahaziah, son 
of Jehoram, son of Jehoshaphat; 
Joash son of Ahaziah; and Amaziah 
son of Joash? 

How do we know that Mary, 
Mother of the Lord, is from the 
tribe and family of David? 

Why does Matthew write: “The book 
of the generations of Jesus Christ, 
Son of David’, when Abraham came 
before David? 

Why does Matthew divide all of the 
generations into three parts? 


Why does the evangelist [Matthew] 
count forty-two generations, when 
he only gives forty-one? 


Quare in Matteo pater losef lacob 
scribitur et in Luca Heli, ut aut duos 
patres babere inperite descriptus sit aut 
certe, qui uere pater eius sit, nesciatur? 


(CSEL 50.101) 


Quid est ut, cum constet a Dauid usque 
ad transmigrationem Babylonis septem et 
decem esse generationes, euangelista 
quattuordecim dicat praetermisso 
Ochodia, qui post Loram est filium 
losafat, et loas filio Ochodiae et Amessia 
filio Ioas? (CSEL 50.146) 


Quid est quod probet Mariam matrem 
domini ex tribu et semine esse Dauid? 
(CSEL 50.147) 

Quare Matheus euangelium Christi 
describens dicit: ‘Liber generationis lesu 
Christi filii Dauid’, cum prior sit 
Abraham? (CSEL 50.431) 

Quid est ut generationes omnes in tres 
partes diuideret supra dictus Matheus 
apostolus? (CSEL 50.432) 

Quare, cum quadraginta et una sint 
generationes, euangelista quadraginta et 
duas numerasse uidetur? (CSEL 
50.432) 


Table 5. Ambrosiaster's six Questions concerning the Genealogy of Jesus.9? 


In Question 56, Ambrosiaster addresses the problem of reconciling the two 
genealogies. Assuming that both genealogies are intended to depict the line- 
age of Joseph, Ambrosiaster appeals to the custom of levitate marriage to 
reconcile their differences, explaining that: 


62 Ambrosiaster, Quaestiones veteris et novi testamenti CX XVII, ed. A. Souter (CSEL 
50), translations mine. 
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Heli took the wife of Jacob as the law commanded that, if anyone died 
without children, his brother or close relative should take his wife and 
raise a child for his brother. And so it happened that Heli fathered Jo- 
seph for Jacob, whose wife he had taken, and in this way connected the 
generation. So it is perfectly right to call Heli Joseph’s father. This is nei- 
ther improper nor without some usefulness. 


Ambrosiastet’s opinion diverges from the other commentators we examine 
in at least two important respects: first, in identifying Heli rather than Jacob 
as the birth father and, second, in finding it necessary to defend “he birth 
father’s tight to be called father at all, given his surrogate role under the levi- 
rate institution. In fact, Ambrosiaster does not consider the two lineages to 
present equal alternatives. In his view, the line through the legal father Ja- 
cob takes decisive precedence: ‘It is not ambiguous who the father of Jo- 
seph is, for the line from David through Solomon, holding a straight 
course, arrives at Jacob, whose son is Joseph'.6^ According to Ambrosiaster 
then, Heli’s role with respect to Joseph, Jacob’s rightful son, is temporary 
(qui tempore fuit saluatoris) to connect the generation that would otherwise 
have fallen out due to Jacob’s childless death, as he explains: “Heli, son of 
Matthan, who is from David through Nathan, son of the very same David, 
holds the succession until the time at which the Saviour arrives". Yet once 
Joseph’s firstborn arrives, Heli has fulfilled his obligation and the succes- 
sion remains with Jacob. So, according to Ambrosiaster, Heli’s status as 
birth father offers him no claim with regard to the child he fathered for Ja- 
cob nor especially to any descendants thereafter and for this reason his 
name carries no legal or religious significance in Jesus’ lineage.66 To advance 


63 Heli acceperit uxorem lacob, quo modo lex mandauit, ut, si quis mortuus fuisset sine filiis, 
acciperet frater aut propinquus uxorem eius et resuscitaret semen fratris sui, et ita factum, ut Heli 
generasset losef lacob, cuius uxorem acceperat, et per boc iungi generationem, ut non inmerito losef 
patrem babere Heli dicatur, hoc nec probabile est et ad nullam vem proficit. Quaest. 56.2 (CSEL 
50.102). 

64 Non est ambiguum patrem losef lacob fuisse, ordo enim a Dauid per Solomonem tramitem 
suum tenens recto cursu peruenit ad lacob. cuius filius est Iosef. Quaest. 56.1 (CSEL 50.101). 

65 Heli autem filius Matthiae, qui a Dauid per Nathan, filium eiusdem Dauid, ordinem 
tenet usque ad tempus, quo saluator aduenit. Quaest. 56.1 (CSEL 50.101). 

66 Ambrosiaster mentions nothing of the appearance of Boaz in the genealogy, 
a situation that appears to undermine his argument. 
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his own genealogy, Heli would be contending with his dead relative over the 
rights to his own legal offspring. Ambrosiaster makes it clear that Luke was 
moved only by divine command (diuino etenim nutu permotus Lucas est) to in- 
clude a genealogy that seems to nullify the basic tenet of levirate marriage, 
namely, to provide a child for the deceased.” 

But having relegated the Lukan genealogy to decisive second place, 
Ambrosiaster finds himself grasping for justification for its presence in the 
gospel, searching for some symbolic meaning in Heli's surrogate role, ap- 
pealing for example to Romans 9:5, where it is stated that the Christ is from 
all Israel according to the flesh, a category that is sufficiently broad to en- 
compass even Heli. Insisting that Heli's place is ‘neither improper nor 
without some usefulness’ (uon ... boc nec probabile est et ad nullam vem proficit), 
Ambrosiaster portrays this role as analogous to Joseph's role standing in as 
father of Jesus.” Ambrosiaster is then able to ascend a path from Jesus to 
Adam to God and thus to argue from the Lukan genealogy that Jesus is 
thereby shown to be Son of God.” In fact, Ambrosiaster refers to Jesus as 
Son of God no fewer than eight times in his answer to this question, con- 
cluding that the Lukan genealogy connects Christ to God the Father (¿zng; 
Christum patri deo) through two surrogates, Joseph and Heli."! So while Am- 
brosiaster seems to undermine the lower part of the genealogy for purposes 
of recording the official lineage of Joseph, he manages to find a symbolic 
usefulness in the upper part of the genealogy as a way to ascend to Adam 
and ultimately to God, so that ‘all might recognise the true Son of God’ 
(omnes dei uerus filius intellegeretur)."? Ambrosiaster then applies this conclusion 
to heresiological ends: 


to the confounding of Photinus, who contends that Christ is nothing 
more than a man born of Mary and that he did not exist before his birth 


67 Quaest. 56.1 (CSEL 50.101). 

68 binc est quod dicit apostolus: quorum patres et ex quibus Christus secundum carnem. 
Quaest. 56.1 (CSEL 50.101). 

69 Quaest. 56.2 (CSEL 50.102). 

70 ut ipsum Adam et super Adam doceat esse Christum filium dei. Quaest. 56.3 (CSEL 
50.102). 

71 Quaest. 56.3 (CSEL 50.103). 

7? Quaest. 56.3 (CSEL 50.103). 
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from her, that is to say, denying that he was also called Son of God, of 
whom truly he was son.” 


Still, in arguing for Heli's usefulness as a path to Adam, Ambrosiaster does 
little to differentiate the Lukan genealogy from that of Matthew, who simp- 
ly starts from a different name. Moreover, he is forced to interpret the ge- 
nealogy against its stated purpose in recording Jesus' lineage. Ultimately, 
under Ambrosiaster’s interpretation, the forty names from the surrogate 
portion of the genealogy from Nathan to Heli must compete for relevance 
against the ‘straight course’ from Solomon through Jacob to Joseph. Signifi- 
cantly, this is the very portion of the genealogy that Bezae replaces with 
names from Matthew. 

In the end, Ambrosiaster's analysis is devastating to the levirate inter- 
pretation by showing that its legal principle undermines the Lukan genealo- 
gy, given that, even under the levirate interpretation, only one of the fathers 
can legitimately be called a father for purposes of tracing descent. To call 
Heli Joseph's father presents him as reneging on his legal obligation with a 
claim is antithetical to the very purpose of the levirate law to provide an 
heir for the deceased—a situation that is more damaging than if the levirate 
duty had never been performed. So Ambrosiaster provides us with a con- 
text in which the legal validity of the Lukan genealogy could be challenged 
in favour of the strictly correct genealogy found in Matthew. It is clear that 
the approach we find in Bezae fits well under such assumptions, by replac- 
ing Luke's entire list of forty names belonging to Heli, the surrogate father, 
with the legally defensible names found in Matthew, while preserving the 
names leading up to Adam and ultimately to God. If Bezae's genealogy 
postdates Aphrahat’s tradition, which seems probable on internal grounds, 
then Ambrosiaster’s thinking provides a viable context for Bezae's alternate 
genealogy. Moreover, Ambrosiaster's somewhat technical argument is clear- 
ly aimed mote for theologically-inclined interpreters and overseers than the 
wider church, the same literate group from which we might expect scribes 


75 omnes dei uerus filius intellegeretur, ad confusionem Fotini, qui Christum non nisi ex 
Maria nec ante fuisse contendit, quorum enim non erat, filius dicebatur et dei, cuius uere filius 
erat, negabatur. Quaest. 56.3 (CSEL 50.103). On Ambrosiaster's significance for our 
understanding of Photinus, see L.A. Speller, *New Light on the Photinians: The 
Evidence of Ambrosiaster’, JTS ns 34 (1983) 99-113. However, Speller does not 
mention the reference in Quaest. 50.3. 
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and correctors of manuscripts to derive. The same individuals who were 
likely to know of such interpretations would presumably be capable of im- 
plementing the kind of redaction we find in Bezae’s Lukan genealogy. By 
decisively prioritising the Matthaean over the Lukan genealogy, Ambrosi- 
aster's elucidation of the legal implications of the levirate interpretation of- 
fers us one potential context for Bezae’s Lukan genealogy. 


Ambrose 


Standing next to Ambrosiaster, Ambrose’s remarks on the problem of the 
two genealogies, offered in his Exposition of Luke written around 390 CE, 
appear rather derivative and simply restate opinions in current circulation. 
In Ambrose, we find a hint of irritation directed at those individuals who 
are “in the habit of raising questions’ (aliqui solent serere quaestiones).7™* It is little 
surprise, then, that Ambrose takes the prevailing view that both genealogies 
belong to Joseph, observing that ‘the family is everywhere listed through the 
generations of the husband’ (ubique familiam per uirorum generationes esse 
decursam), that Mary's lineage is transferred by marriage to Joseph (¿z Ioseph 
origine etiam origo sit Mariae), and in any case that Mary and Joseph came from 
the same tribe (ex tribu sua et ex patria sua accepit uxorem). While Ambrose 
observes that the genealogies differ both in the number and identity of the 
names listed, he offers no explanation for the discrepancies and, unlike oth- 
er Latin commentators of the time, does not allude to levirate marriage. 6 
Ambrose clearly wants to minimise any perception of conflict between the 
genealogies, noting that, while Matthew and Luke disagree on some names, 
they nevertheless agree in connecting Joseph with both David and Abraham 
(ab Abraham tamen et Dauid reliquos auctores generis uterque. signauit)." At one 
point, Ambrose suggests that the Matthaean and Lukan genealogies depict 
on the one hand a royal and on the other a priestly family of Christ (alteram 
regalem, alteram sacerdotalem Christi familiam uidetur ostendere), a suggestion remi- 


74 Exp. Luc. 3.12, ed. M. Adriaen and P.A. Ballerini (CCSL 14/4.82), translation 
mine. 

75 Exp. Luc. 3.4 (CCSL 14/4.77). 

76 Matthaeus ab Abraham usque ad Christum quadraginta duas generationes enumerauerit, 
Lucas uero quinquaginta et quod per alias personas Matthaeus, per alias Lucas generationem 
manasse descripserit ... alios Matthaeus maiores dominici generis, alios nero Lucas in ordine 
generationis texuerit. Exp. Luc 3.12 (CCSL 14/4.82). 

77 Exp. Luc 3.12 (CCSL 14/4.82). 
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niscent of the view that the genealogies depict separate lineages of Joseph 
and Mary. 8 

While conventional in its approach, Ambrose’s discussion offers a 
glimpse of the kinds of forces operating in the Western church in the latter 
fourth century, especially in its concern about dissent within the church. In 
Ambrose’s response, we find the concerned reaction of an ecclesiastical 
authority to the Arian controversies of the mid-fourth century, with a ten- 
dency to avoid the hard aspects of the question as a potential source of di- 
vision and even a tendency to suppress the question itself. But concerns 
about dissent seem unlikely to have produced textual variation on the scale 
we find in Bezae’s Lukan genealogy, given that such concerns might equally 
be handled with officially-sanctioned interpretation of the existing text. 
Contexts like that of Ambrose thus present an unlikely situation for Bezae’s 
harmonised Lukan genealogy. 


Chromatius 


In his Tractate I on Matthew written between 397 and 408 CE, Chromatius 
offers the most complete account of extant opinion on the genealogies 
among the writers we examine.” Chromatius begins by stating the familiar 
problem that the genealogies of Matthew and Luke appear to disagree 
(dissentire uideatur), thereby starting from the typical assumption of his times 
that both genealogies purport to describe the generations of Joseph.*? 
Chromatius then states the obvious problem: 


Matthew brings the ancestry of Joseph ... down through the royal line, 
that is, from David through his son Solomon and from there the other 
kings. Luke however depicts the line of generations of the same Joseph 
still from David, but running through Nathan, that is, through another 
line of the family of David, for both Nathan and Solomon are sons of 
David. So there are two lines of the generations of David: one that de- 
scends through Solomon the king, the other through Nathan.5! 


78 Exp. Luc 3.13 (CCSL 14/4.82). 

79 Gryson, Répertoire, 370. 

80 Tract. Matt 1.6, ed. R. Étaix and J. Lemarié (CCSL 9.197). 

8! Matbaeus genus loseph ... per successionem regiam deducit, id est a Dauid per Salomonem 
filium eins et ceteros deinde reges, Lucas uero ordinem eiusdem Ioseph generationis a Dauid 
quidem, sed per Nathan decurrere ostendit, id est per alium ordinem generis Dauid. V terque enim 
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Taking note of the obvious physical impossibility that a man can have two 
lineages (cum manifestum sit Ioseph ex unius ordinis generatione descendere), Chroma- 
tius then assures his readers that the gospels can say nothing that is contra- 
dictory or opposed to each other, offering a succinct statement of the 
premise that seems to lie behind the greater part of textual variation result- 
ing in the harmonisation of synoptic gospel accounts.3? Having stated the 
problem, Chromatius then enumerates the three common solutions: first, 
that there was a levirate marriage among Joseph's immediate ancestors; sec- 
ond, that while the Matthaean genealogy records the generations of Joseph, 
the Lukan genealogy records the generations of Mary; and, third, that Mat- 
thew offers a royal line through Solomon and Luke a priestly line through 
Nathan, lines which had been joined through intermarriage between the 
tribes of Judah and Levi. 

Chromatius explains the levirate interpretation according to the scenar- 
1o described by Julius Africanus and Fortunatianus, his predecessor as bish- 
op of Aquileia, in assuming that Jacob fathered Heli's son rather than the 
alternate scenario, described by Ambrosiaster, that Heli fathered Jacob's 
son, observing that ‘many claim that Joseph was fathered by Jacob, accord- 
ing to Saint Matthew, but by Luke counted as son of Heli according to the 
reckoning of the law'.5 Chromatius then cites the custom of levirate mar- 
riage: 


if anyone who takes a wife dies without children, his own brother is to 
take his wife, so that he might raise the child of the deceased. In this 
way, the child that is born from him is called by the name of the de- 
ceased. *4 


et Nathan et Salomon filii sunt Dauid. Duo ergo ordines sunt generationis Dauid : unus qui per 
Salomonem regem descendit, alius qui per Nathan. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 9A.197), transla- 
tions mine. 

82 quia dubium non est enangelistas uel contraria uel in aliquo sibi repugnantia <non> dicere 
quorum sensus indifferenti ratione utique concordat. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 9A.197). 

85 Plures namque asserunt hunc loseph secundum sancti Mathaei relationem de Iacob quidem 
progenitum, sed a Luca iuxta legis rationem Heli filium deputari. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 
9A.198). 

84 si quis accepta uxore sine filiis moreretur, frater ipsius acciperet uxorem eius, ut suscitaret 
semen defuncti, ita ut quod ex eo nasceretur. in defuncti nomine uocaretur. Tract. Matt 1.6 
(CCSL 9A.198). 
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Chromatius concludes that ‘for this reason the same Joseph is considered 
the son of two fathers: Jacob according to the flesh as recorded by Mat- 
thew, Heli according to the law as recorded by Luke’.® Unlike Fortunatia- 
nus, Chromatius does not favour the levirate interpretation of the genealo- 
gies. Nor does he take notice of the problem pointed out by Ambrosi- 
aster, that there can still be just a single legitimate father under the levirate 
interpretation. 

But Chromatius also knows the interpretation that the Matthaean and 
Lukan genealogies belong respectively to Joseph and Mary, observing that 
“as far as this question [of the genealogies], others have believed [crediderunti| 
that Matthew’s line of generations records how Joseph was born; while 
Luke's line describes the descent of Saint Mary the virgin”. Chromatius 
observes that, since both genealogies are attributed to Joseph in the text, 
this interpretation requires that Mary’s genealogy be transferred to Joseph’s 
name, as he observes: ‘since the woman is part of the man according to the 
relation of Genesis and the man is called head of the woman according to 
the apostle. Therefore, from Luke the family of Mary is said to be trans- 
ferred to Joseph'.5* The testimony of Chromatius suggests then that this 
view that Luke gave Mary’s genealogy was still known in the latter fourth 
century, but had been pre-empted in favour of a view that assigned both 
genealogies to Joseph as the male head. In describing this interpretation, 
Chromatius shifts momentarily from the present tense to the perfect 
crediderunt, perhaps indicating that this interpretation was no longer widely 
favoured. 

Finally, Chromatius is aware of a third interpretation, referred to by 
Hilary (Comm. Matt. 1.1) and Ambrose (Exp. Lue. 3.13), according to which 


85 Ob quam causam idem loseph duorum patrum filius deputatur : lacob secundum carnem 
ut Mathaeus refert, Heli secundum legem ut Lucas scribit. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 94.198). 

86 [t is clear that Chromatius relies on Fortunatianus’ Commentary on the Gospels in 
other matters. See H.A.G. Houghton, The Latin New Testament: A Guide to its Early 
History, Texts, and Manuscripts (Oxford: OUP, 2016), p. 24. 

87 Alii quaestionem banc hactenus intellegendam crediderunt quod de boc ordine generationis 
quem Mathaeus enumerat proprie loseph natus sit ; de illo autem ordine quem Lucas scribit 
sancta Maria uirgo descendat. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 9.198). 

88 guia femina portio uiri est iuxta relationem Genesis et caput mulieris iuxta apostolum uir 
dicitur. Ideo a Luca generatio Mariae in loseph translata asseritur. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 
94.198). 
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Matthew traces a royal descent (quem Mathaeus enumerat genus regale descendere) 
and Luke a priestly descent (guem Lucas decurrit, permixtionem generis sacerdotalis 
ostendi), mentioning in support of this view the tradition that Elizabeth, of 
Levi, and Mary, of Judah, were kinswomen (Luke 1:36), which he observes 
‘is not possible except from the mixture of families by marriage’. This lat- 
ter interpretation is preferred by Chromatius, who concludes, ‘it is indeed 
fitting ... that the very same Mary, who was worthy to become mother of 
the Lord according to the flesh also was born of both a royal and priestly 
family’. 

Chromatius’ survey is remarkable for its balance in relating the various 
interpretations. Chromatius systematically reviews each of three major in- 
terpretations before settling on the latter as his preferred position. Yet by 
settling comfortably on a single preferred interpretation, Chromatius does 
not offer us a promising background for Bezae’s Lukan genealogy. 


John Chrysostom 


Judging from the distribution of citations of Matthew 1:1-18 and Luke 
3:23-38 between Latin and Greek writers of the fourth century, there seems 
not to have been the same intensity of interest in reconciling the genealo- 
gies in the East as in the West in the period following Eusebius.?! Never- 
theless, the problem is mentioned by John Chrysostom in his Homilies on 
Matthey, composed between 386 and 397 CE.?? In the first chapter of the 
Homilies, Chrysostom notes the large number of issues raised by the geneal- 
ogies, as he remarks: “See ... at once in the beginning of his [Matthew’s] 
Gospel, how many difficulties might be raised one after the other.’ Ad- 
dressing the differences specifically between Matthew and Luke, Chrysos- 
tom asks, ‘why has Luke made mention of other names, and not only not all 
of them the same, but also many more of them, while Matthew has both 


8? non fuisset nisi de permixti generis societate. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 9A.198—199). 

90 conueniens erat ... ut eadem Maria, quae mater Domini secundum carnem esse meruit, et 
ex regali genere et ex sacerdotali origine nasceretur. Tract. Matt 1.6 (CCSL 9A.199). 

?! According to searches of the Biblindex database at http:/ /www.bibl 
index.info/, which is still incomplete for the fourth century. 

?? C. Kannengiesser, Handbook of Patristic Exegesis: The Bible in Ancient Christianity. 
(2 vols; Leiden: Brill, 2006), p. 783. 

% “Opa yodv ev0Ews Ev npooruíoiç tod EvayyeAtov avtod, nóca Av Tic 
enanoproere. Hom. Mart. 1.14 (PG 57.21; NPNF! 10:6). 
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fewer and different, though he too has ended with Joseph, with whom Luke 
likewise concluded?'?^ While Chrysostom does not get around to answering 
the question, he is convinced that the genealogies do not oppose one an- 
other, assuring his listeners that ‘we will establish the harmony between 
them’ (Tv 58 ovupwviav avt@v Kal Ano tig olkouuévng 
rapaotrüoouev) and that ‘they are not opposed to each other’ (o0 Kat’ 
&AArÀov £otnoav).5 But Chrysostom moves on without proposing or 
advocating a specific solution. It is clear though that he considers both ge- 
nealogies to belong to Joseph, when he wonders aloud why the evangelists 
have provided no Marian genealogy, who is nevertheless Jesus’ only physi- 
cal ancestor according to the gospels. 

So Chrysostom shares the same fundamental assumption that we find 
in Western writers, namely, that both genealogies belong to Joseph. As a 
result, he conceptualises the problem as one of reconciling two parallel ac- 
counts. Unfortunately, Chrysostom’s remarks are somewhat constrained by 
his homiletical genre. He is less free to examine in depth issues that are not 
of direct pastoral relevance to his listeners. Still Chrysostom's assurance that 
the texts stood in harmony in their present form does not encourage us to 
look to his homilies for a potential context for Bezae's Lukan genealogy. 


Jerome 


In his Commentary on Matthew (398 CE), Jerome briefly alludes to the remarks 
of Julius Africanus on the discrepancies between the genealogies, criticising 
Africanus for referring to them as disagreements between the evangelists 
(dissonantiae euangelistarun?):”” 


[t]he venerable Julius presents this place to us as a disagreement between 
the evangelists, because Matthew the evangelist calls Joseph son of Ja- 
cob, but Luke calls him son of Heli, not understanding the tradition of 


94 Kai TIVOG £vekev ò ptv AouKas ETEPWV uvnuóvevoev OVOLLATWV, Kal oU 
LLOVOV où TOV AVTAV ATAVTWV, AAA Kal TOAA® TAEt6vwv' ó dt MatOaiog, Kai 
&Aattóvov, Kal ETEPWV, Kaitolye Eig TOV "Ioori Kal UTOG TeAEUTIOUG, eic őv 
Kal O Aouk&c KatéAngev. Hom. Matt. 1.14 (PG 57.21; NPNF! 10:7), translation 
updated to current English. See also PG 57.40. 

?5 Hom. Matt. 1.8 (PG 57.17, 18; NPNF! 10:4). 

96 See Hom. Matt. 1.14; 2.8. 

97 Gryson, Répertoire, 540. 
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the scriptures that one is father according to nature and the other ac- 
cording to the law.?8 


It is surprising that Jerome takes Africanus to task for simply noticing the 
obvious differences between the genealogies. According to Jerome’s sugges- 
tion, this reflects a failure to recognise the genealogies as complementary 
accounts in spite of discrepancies between the names. Somewhat inconsist- 
ently, Jerome invokes Africanus’ own suggestion against him, namely, that a 
levirate marriage had taken place between Joseph's immediate forbears, 
though without Africanus' own cautious hesitation: 


For we know this through Moses who was given this command by God, 
that, if a brother or close relative dies without children, the other takes 
his wife to raise a child for the brother or close relative.?? 


But is the levirate interpretation really as obvious as Jerome wants to sup- 
pose? Jerome's own writings suggest otherwise, for just fifteen years earlier 
he himself had offered a different interpretation in Against Helvidius, where 
he explains why Mary conceived after she was betrothed: 


But if anyone feels a doubt as to why the Virgin conceived after she was 
betrothed rather than when she had no one betrothed to her ... let me 
explain that there were three reasons. First, that by the genealogy of Jo- 
seph, whose kinswoman Mary was, Mary's origin might also be 
shown ...100 


This first explanation given by Jerome is close to the earlier opinion, as- 
sumed by Justin, Irenaeus and apparently Celsus that one of the genealogies 
depicted Mary's lineage under Joseph's name (per genealogiam Ioseph), while in 
fact belonging to Mary. But the fact remains that Jerome offers two differ- 


98 Hunc locum obicit nobis Iulianus Augustus dissonantiae euangelistarum, cur euangelista 
Matheus loseph filium dixerit lacob, et Lucas filium eum appellauerit Heli. In Matheum 1,16, 
ed. D. Hurst and M. Adriaen (CCSL 77/1.9), translations mine. 

99 In Matheum 1,16 (CCSL 77/1.9). 

100 Si cui autem scrupulus commouetur, quare desponsata, et non putius sine sponso, sine (ut 
Scriptura appellat) marito, uirgo conceperit, sciat triplicem fuisse rationem. Primo, ut per 
genealogiam loseph, cuius Maria cognata erat, origo quoque Mariae monstraretur. Helv. 4 (PL 
23.187). 
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ent interpretations at different times, suggesting that it is not at all obvious 
how the two accounts are in harmony. 

It is all the more remarkable, then, that Jerome’s criticism of Africanus 
is not the only time he takes a commentator to task for merely noting the 
disagreements between the genealogies. In his Commentary on Titus 3:9, writ- 
ten in 386, Jerome excoriates a Jewish-Christian at Rome who had pointed 
out precisely the same differences as the ‘venerable’ Africanus: 10! 


I have heard one of the Jews in Rome, who pretended to believe in 
Christ, raise a question concerning the genealogies of our Lord Jesus 
Christ which are written in Matthew and Luke, that plainly from Solo- 
mon to Joseph they agree with themselves neither in number nor in 
conformity of their names, who, when he had corrupted the hearts of 
the simple, as though he were indicting somebody from the inner sanc- 
tuary and the mercy seat, in order that he might appear to be giving ex- 
planations.102 


Jerome indicts this unnamed commentator on primarily two accounts: first, 
for spreading a teaching that there are disagreements between the genealo- 
gies, which in Jerome’s view is corrupting ordinary Christians by ‘raising a 
question’ (facere quaestionem) against what he by now evidently regards as the 
correct, even ‘orthodox’, interpretation and, second, for what Jerome im- 
plies is a Judaising influence delivered ‘from the inner sanctuary and mercy 
seat’ (ex adytis et oraculo). So Jerome apparently takes issue in general with 
questions raised about the consistency of the genealogies, whether from 
Africanus, in which case it is a fault of understanding, or from an unidenti- 
fied Jewish Christian, in which case it is tantamount to an insincere profes- 
sion of faith. But why is Jerome so eager to dismiss the mere notice of disa- 
greement in the genealogies? 


101 Gryson, Répertoire, 547. T. Zahn, Theologisches Literaturblatt, 7 July 1899, as 
cited by A.E. Burn, “The Ambrosiaster and Isaac the converted Jew’, Expositor 2 
(1899) 368—375 at p. 368 n. 3, suggested that Ambrosiaster is the target of Jerome's 
vitriol in this passage. See also G. Morin, ‘L’Ambrosiaster et le juif converti Isaac’, 
Revue d'histoire et de littérature religieuse 4 (1899) 97-121, who identified Ambrosiaster 
with a certain Isaac of Rome, though Morin later retracted this identification. See 
G. Morin, ‘Hilarius l'Ambrosiaster', Revue Bénédictine 20 (1903), 113-124 and G. 
Morin, ‘Qui est PAmbrosiaster?” Revue Bénédictine 31 (1914-1919) 1-34. 

102 Comm. Tit. 3,9, ed. F. Bucchi (CCSL 77C.66). 
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If we listen to Jerome's objections, we hear concerns about ‘corrupting 
the simple’, whom we might understand to be those in the church at large 
without the interest or ability to distinguish true and false interpretations of 
the genealogies. But we also hear concerns about the question itself, which 
according to Jerome amounts at best to ignorance and at worst to a Judais- 
ing heresy. In a manner similar to Eusebius, who wishes to assure the au- 
thorities that there is no dissension in the ranks of the faithful, and Am- 
brose, who betrays a hint of annoyance at troublesome questioners, Jerome 
would like to suggest that the agreement of the genealogies as two distinct 
accounts of Joseph’s lineage is a matter beyond question, akin to accepted 
dogma. The mere suggestion that the genealogies might stand in disharmo- 
ny is a challenge to orthodox doctrine and hence one’s approach to the ge- 
nealogies is practically a test of orthodoxy. So Jerome apparently believes 
that the levirate interpretation has settled the question of disagreement be- 
tween the two genealogies. Equipped with such an interpretation, where 
questions are dismissed before they are raised, there is of course little need 
to alter the texts of the genealogies themselves. So Jerome does not appear 
to offer a context for Bezae’s Lukan genealogy. Yet neither does Jerome’s 
confident opinion discourage Augustine from probing the question further. 


Augustine 


Commenting on the genealogies in his De consensu evangelistarum written in 
403 or 404 CE, Augustine's approach reflects that of his times, assuming 
that both genealogies belong to Joseph.!0? Augustine frames the problem in 
terms of discrepancies between the lists of names, observing that ‘[s]ome 
might be perplexed by the fact that Matthew enumerates one series of an- 
cestors, descending through David to Joseph, while Luke specifies a differ- 
ent succession, tracing the ancestry from Joseph backwards through Da- 
viď’.104 But Augustine reframes the solution in terms of adoption rather 
than levirate marriage, explaining that Joseph had ‘two fathers, one blood 
father by whom he was born and another adoptive father by whom he was 
adopted’.!°5 It is unclear whether this recasting of the levirate interpretation 


105 Gryson, Répertoire, 217. 

104 Quos autem mouet, quod alios progeneratores Mattheus enumerat. descendens a Dauid 
usque ad loseph, alios autem Lucas ascendens a loseph usque ad Dauid. Cons. 2.3.5, ed. F. 
Weihrich (CSEL 43.84; ACCS Matt 1—13, p. 4). 

105 duos patres babere potuisse loseph, unum a quo genitus, alterum a quo fuerit adoptatus. 
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as a form of adoption is spontaneous or deliberate: it may have been to ac- 
commodate an audience for whom there was no parallel to the Jewish prac- 
tice of levirate marriage. Thus, by way of illustration, Augustine selects an 
institution that he believes his readers will better grasp. Of course, we can- 
not forget the purpose of Augustine’s work, namely, to defend the fourfold 
gospel against pagan detractors, which places his explanation squarely in an 
apologetic context.!% Certainly, it is not to avoid discussion of Jewish cus- 
toms per se, because Augustine goes on to explain the genealogies in terms 
of ‘the custom of adoption even among that people of God’, offering ex- 
amples of Moses’ adoption by Pharaoh’s daughter and Jacob’s adoption of 
his two grandsons by Joseph (Exodus 2:10; Genesis 48:5). But Augustine is 
silent on further speculation regarding which of Joseph’s two fathers is the 
adoptive father or the circumstances which prompted the adoption, since it 
is no longer necessary for the birth father to have died for the adoption to 
have occurred. 

A mote intriguing reference to the genealogies occurs in an overtly 
heresiological context in Augustine's Contra Faustum, against the Manichae- 
an bishop, Faustus of Milevis, dating from 400 to 402 CE.!°7 In this work, 
Augustine's Faustus identifies the genealogies as the primary obstacle pre- 
venting him from accepting the ‘catholic’ view of the incarnation. In this, 
Faustus is made to observe that: 


the discrepancy in the genealogies of Luke and Matthew made me 
stumble, as I knew not which to follow ... This is my reason for not be- 
lieving in the birth of Christ. Remove this difficulty, if you can, by har- 
monising the accounts, and I am ready to yield. 108 


Cons. 2.3.5 (CSEL 43.84; ACCS Matt 1-13, p. 4). 

106 See, for example, H. Six-Means, Augustine and Catholic Christianization: The Ca- 
tholicization of Roman Africa, 391—408, (Patristic Studies 10; New York: Lang, 2011), 
p. 122. 

107 Gryson, Répertoire, p. 218. 

108 offensus duorum maxime enangelistarum dissensione, qui genealogian eins scribunt, Lucae 
et Matthaei, haesi incertus, quemnam potissimum sequerer. ... baec ergo ratio est, qua ego non 
accipio Christum natum. tu uero, si tantus es, ut banc mihi adimas offensionem, effice, ut inter se 
ipsi conueniant, et utcumque succumbam. Faust. 3.1, ed. J. Zycha (CSEL 25/1.261—262; 
NPNF! 4:159). 
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Whether or not Faustus actually uttered these words, they do confirm that a 
perception existed within the church consistent with what we have already 
seen regarding the apologetic concerns raised by the genealogies, that if only 
discrepancies between the genealogies were harmonised, it might be possi- 
ble to refute the Manichaeans. According to Augustine, Faustus not only 
prescribes what to do—‘remove this difficulty—but also how to accom- 
plish it, namely, ‘by harmonising the accounts’. We find this very suggestion 
implemented in Bezae’s text. Certainly Bezae’s Lukan genealogy is con- 
sistent with the context implied in Contra Faustum in which it was apparently 
believed that only a harmonised genealogy could supply an adequate re- 
sponse to Manichaeism. So anti-Manichaean apologetic of the kind implied 
in Augustine’s Contra Faustum offers us another potential context for 
Bezae’s Lukan genealogy. 


Towards a Context for Textual Change in Bezae’s Lukan Genealogy 


Our review of the literature allows us to make two observations. First, the 
relationship between the respective genealogies of Matthew and Luke seems 
not to have been an apologetic concern until the early third century, when 
we find an apparent shift in assumptions regarding the assignment of the 
genealogies: in the earlier period, it was more widely held that Matthew gave 
the genealogy of Joseph and Luke that of Mary, while later it was assumed 
that both genealogies purported to record the lineage of Joseph. Second, 
this shift in assumptions led, predictably, to the view, especially from the 
mid-fourth century onward, that the two genealogies stood in conflict and 
demanded an apologetic explanation. It is thus from this latter context that 
much of our surviving ancient commentary on the genealogical passages of 
Matthew or Luke derives and within which harmonisation of the two com- 
peting lines of Joseph features as a consistent theme, resolved most fre- 
quently by appeal to the Jewish practice of levirate marriage (or adoption). 
As far as we can tell, the end of the fourth century presents conditions par- 
ticularly favourable to the harmonisation of the genealogies, when interest 
in reconciling the genealogies as parallel accounts of Joseph’s lineage 
reached a peak in the Latin church. If we assume that the variant Lukan 
genealogy was introduced into Bezae’s text in order to reconcile the Lukan 
and Matthaean accounts of the genealogy of Jesus, we are more likely to 
find relevant contexts in the later period, that is, in the latter fourth century, 
than in the second century before serious questions were raised about the 
consistency of the genealogies. 
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Bezae's Dependence on Aphrahat 


Dating from the beginning of our period of interest around 345 CE, 
Aphrahat’s Demonstration 23 exhibits no real concern with the divergent ge- 
nealogies. As we have seen, Aphrahat’s concern has more to do with the 
number of names, that is, sixty-three names, as a symbol of fulfillment, re- 
lating this number to the years of the exile and Daniel’s prophecy of sixty- 
two and seven weeks until the Christ is born and put to death. Yet while 
apparently not itself designed to harmonise the genealogies, Aphrahat’s list 
would doubtless have proved of interest in contexts in which the problem 
of harmonising the genealogies was a pre-eminent concern.!? It would 
therefore be interesting to know whether Bezae’s tradition took such an 
interest in Aphrahat’s list of names and perhaps even appropriated this tra- 
dition into its text of Luke.!!? Three considerations suggest that Bezae may 
depend for its Lukan genealogy on a common tradition with Aphrahat’s list 
of names, summarised as follows: 

1. There is a common design in the arrangement of names, with thirty 
names from Matthew and the LXX, fourteen names from both 
Matthew and Luke (or the LXX), and nineteen names extending to 
Adam from Luke (or the LXX). The result combines the royal ge- 


109 Aphrahat was not as well known in the Greek and Latin churches as his 
slightly younger contemporary Ephrem. For example, while Ephrem appears in 
Jerome's De uiris illustribus 115, Aphrahat appears only in Gennadius’ continuation 
of Jerome's work, where he is misidentified with Jacob of Nisibis (Gennadius, Vir. 
il. 1). 

110 We have more evidence that Ephrem was known in Greek and Latin transla- 
tions and hence accessible to Latin writers than Aphrahat. See D. Hemmerdinger- 
Iliadou, ‘Ephrem (les versions). I. Ephrem grec; II. Ephrem latin’, in Dictionnaire de 
spiritualité ascétique et mystique: doctrine et histoire (Paris: Beauchesne, 1960), cols. 800— 
819, who includes a section on Latin translations of Ephrem, noting that these 
translations are distinguished by their antiquity, some dating from the patristic peri- 
od: ‘L’intérét de PEphrem latin tient à son ancienneté. Un certain nombre de pieces 
ont été traduites sur le grec dés la période patristique’ (col. 815). Though it is un- 
clear how much this can tell us about Aphrahat's tradition, it does indicate that 
Syriac texts were translated into Latin in the period in question. But see the more 
skeptical opinion of D. Taylor, ‘St. Ephraim's Influence on the Greeks’, Hugoye: 
Journal of Syriac Studies 1 (1998), downloaded from http:/ /www.bethmardutho.org 
index.php/hugoye/volume-index/96.html on 25 October 2017. 
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nealogy of Matthew with the pre-Abrahamic genealogy of Luke ex- 
tending to Adam, a design found only in Bezae and Aphrahat. 

2. There is the same choice and sequence of sixty-three names, ex- 
cluding Bezae’s possibly erroneous duplication of Jehoiakim’s 
name.!!! This choice of names is found only in Bezae's Lukan ge- 
nealogy and Aphrahat’s Demonstration 23, our only known sources 
with sixty-three names in the genealogy from Adam to Christ 
(again excluding Bezae’s duplication of Jehoiakim). Of particular in- 
terest are Bezae’s three distinctive agreements with Aphrahat’s list, 
including: 

a. Insertion of the three kings auaoiov, was and oxoGiov 
between 1wpau and očeta, a reading found only in Bezae 
and Aphrahat.!'? 

b. Insertion of Wakeip after wosia, a reading found only in 
Bezae and Aphrahat. 113 

c. Omission of the name katvay between appagad and 
cada, a reading found only in Bezae, Aphrahat and 
P75 vid 114 

3. There is the arrangement of names in six groups of ten around a 
central triad, with a prominent figure closing each group, a feature 
which Bezae apparently preserves in its folio divisions between 
195v/196v and 196v/197r. 


These distinctive parallels suggest that Bezae and Aphrahat share at least a 
common tradition for the design of their respective lists, the choice and 
arrangement of names and the internal structure of the list in the grouping 
of names around prominent figures. Such parallels appear simply too coin- 
cidental to have arisen entirely independently, at least without the help of a 
shared tradition. 

Our survey of the literature suggests the latter part of the fourth centu- 
ty as the period of greatest pressure on the two genealogical texts towards 


111 The names are presented in reverse order in Bezae to accommodate the de- 
sign of the Lukan genealogy. 

11? For this reading, we use Matthew as the base text. 

115 For this reading, we use Matthew as the base text. 

114 According to IGNTP, The Gospel According to St. Luke, part 1 (Oxford: Clar- 
endon Press, 1984), p. 75. For this reading, we use Luke as the base text. 
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mutual conformity and hence a favourable timeframe for the development 
of Bezae’s reading. This would of course place the reading chronologically 
after Aphrahat and lead us in the direction of Bezae’s dependence on 
Aphrahat or his tradition. As we have seen, there is little to suggest that 
Aphrahat himself depends on Bezae or any other gospel text. On the other 
hand, we have encountered some evidence that the text form we find in 
Bezae’s Lukan genealogy is fairly recent, perhaps even contemporary with 
the manuscript’s production, suggesting that the direction of dependence 
points from Aphrahat to Bezae. For example, the doubling of Jehoiakim’s 
name suggests a misapprehension of the numerological structure of the list 
in Aphrahat’s tradition. It was possibly introduced to secure page divisions 
in alignment with the decades of the list, which follow Bezae’s format of 
thirty-three lines per page and hence are tied to Bezae’s production. In addi- 
tion, the large gap following Bezae’s Lukan genealogy suggests that the ge- 
nealogy itself was added after the surrounding text into blank space intend- 
ed to accommodate it. Meanwhile, the inconsistent arrangement of the col- 
umns on facing pages (from 1wong through 1wa8av) versus on the same 
page (from oera through Beov) suggests that there was some miscalcula- 
tion in the space required and hence that the genealogy may have been add- 
ed directly from another source into Bezae's text. These features suggest 
that the genealogy was introduced directly into Bezae during production. 
Finally, Bezae's Lukan genealogy is singular within the Greek and versional 
traditions. As a singular reading, it is more likely to have occurred close to 
the manuscript’s production, as Michael W. Holmes observes, “most of the 
singular Bezan readings will likely derive from the scribe of the manuscript 
itselP.!!5 While it is still possible that the above features are merely coinci- 
dental or that Aphrahat obtained his list of names from a manusctipt earlier 
in Bezae's bilingual tradition, the easier solution is that Bezae's apparently 
late text form depends on Aphrahat's list of names, whether directly ob- 
tained from a copy of Aphrahat's Demonstrations or from a common tradi- 
tion. 


115 M.W. Holmes, “Codex Bezae as a Recension of the Gospels’ in Codex Bezae: 
Studies from the Lunel Colloquium, June, 1994, ed. D.C. Parker and C.-B. Amphoux, 
(NTTS 2; Leiden: Brill, 1996), p. 125. 
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Motives and Contexts for Bezae's Lukan Genealogy 


Assuming, then, that Bezae’s text depends in some way on Aphrahat’s tradi- 
tion, it remains for us to evaluate possible motives for the introduction of 
Bezae’s Lukan genealogy in the harmonised form in which we have received 
it and to consider the kinds of settings within which such motives would 
have been operative. Of course, harmonisation is a well-known feature of 
Bezae's tradition, as Parker observes: “We at once find that a substantial 
number of the readings in D are due to harmonisation ... Harmonisation 
thus seems to account for a high proportion of the distinctive readings of 
Codex Bezae’.!!° This leads him to suggest that, for the Greek column, 
‘[t]he main influence was of harmonisation to Gospel parallels'.!!" In sum- 
matising the principal features of Bezae's text form, Parker observes: 


the nature of D is determined by a number of characteristics. A tenden- 
cy to recast the text in a more vernacular mould; harmonisation in the 
Gospels, and the influence of the context (especially the close context) 
everywhere, the introduction of material from other sources; interaction 
between the columns; and, explaining how all this came about—a free- 
dom to transmit the text loosely.118 


In fact, most of the characteristics noted by Parker produce a more harmo- 
nised result and are distinctly applicable to Bezae's variant genealogy. Of 
course, such harmonising characteristics are merely the result of a larger 
process of change with a variety of motives. Our examination of the 
sources suggests a number of specific concerns that could serve as potential 
motives for deliberate harmonisation of the Lukan genealogy. These con- 
cerns divide into at least four categories, which we can arrange by context. 
The first three categories pertain for the most part to concerns about harm 
arising to the faith of ill-informed parties who encounter the conflicting 
names of the genealogies without the benefit of proper interpretation, 
whether inside or outside the church: 


1. Motives stemming from concerns about confusion within the church, 
such as the physical impossibility of Joseph having two fathers, men- 


116 Parker, Living Text, pp. 41, 42. 
117 Parker, Codex Bezae, p. 192. 
118 Parker, Codex Bezae, p. 258. 
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tioned by Chromatius (Tract. Matt 1.6) ot the sheer number of difficul- 
ties raised by the genealogies, mentioned by Chrysostom (Hom. Matt. 
1.14). 

2. Motives arising from concerns about dissension (or the appearance of 
dissension) within the church, evident in Eusebius’ attempt to mini- 
mise the impression of conflict within the church (H. E. 1.7), Am- 
brose’s censure of troublesome parties for raising questions about the 
genealogies (Exp. Luc 3.12) and Jerome’s attack on an alleged Judaiser 
(Comm. Tit. 3,9). 

3. Motives arising from concerns about defending the catholic faith to 
outsiders, evident in Augustine’s attempt to resolve perplexities stem- 
ming from apparently conflicting genealogies in his larger effort to 
harmonise the gospel accounts (Cons. 2.3.5) and Faustus’ alleged chal- 
lenge, noted by Augustine, that if only the genealogies were harmo- 
nised, he would consider yielding to catholic teaching on the incarna- 
tion (Faust. 3.1). 


Of these three categories, the first is located safely within the fold of the 
church and hence possible to address with appropriate teaching. But the 
latter two categories, lying progressively beyond the sphere of church influ- 
ence, are less easily managed, given that dissenters and outsiders are not so 
susceptible to the corrective influence of ecclesiastically-sanctioned inter- 
pretation. In such contexts, we would expect some pressure to control in- 
terpretation in other ways, possibly by means of alterations to the text itself 
as a means to avert any possibility of misunderstanding. 

To the above three categories, which in general hold to the status quo of 
the levirate interpretation, we must add a fourth category with the concerns 
raised by Ambrosiaster, which are directed neither towards outsiders nor 
the church at large, but rather (it seems) to other well-informed interpreters 
and overseers within the church. We find the motive embedded in Ambro- 
siaster's question, “Were two different fathers incompetently recorded or is 
Joseph's true father simply unknown?! While the question implies that 
the evangelists themselves might be at a loss, for Ambrosiaster what is evi- 
dently at stake is the competence of interpreters in naming the correct lineage 
of Joseph. We therefore add a fourth motive to our catalogue of concerns 
cited in the literature: 


119 Quaest, 56 (CSEL 50.101). 
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4. Motives stemming from concerns about the competence of interpret- 
ers and overseers in conveying the appropriate interpretation of the 
genealogies to the wider body of the church. 


Ambrosiaster's argumentation is technical in nature and thus likely to be 
directed at those who control interpretations and texts, such as the scribes 
and correctors of texts and their overseers. By relegating the Lukan geneal- 
ogy to second place as a lineage of Jesus, the concerns raised by Ambrosi- 
aster's interpretation are certainly representative of a prime potential con- 
text for the replacement of the surrogate portion of the Lukan genealogy 
with Matthaean material, while preserving the route to Adam as a useful 
hedge against certain heresies, precisely the approach we find in Bezae. For 
interpreters with rank within the church, the leverage the Lukan genealogy 
provided against a heretic (Photinus) was a redeeming feature: this may 
have saved the Lukan genealogy in Bezae from its fate, for example, in Co- 
dex Washingtonianus (GA 032), where the Lukan genealogy is omitted al- 
together. As such, the significance of Ambrosiaster's context or other con- 
texts that may have adopted his views is hard to overstate as a potential in- 
cubator of the variation we find in Bezae’s Lukan genealogy. 


A Late Fourth-Century Context for Bezae’s Lukan Genealogy 


Compared to the second century where we find little hint of a problem with 
the genealogies, even in expected sources such as Tatian and Celsus, the 
fourth century offers several compelling potential motives and contexts for 
the rise of Bezae’s singular variant Lukan genealogy. This is a timeframe 
when we can envisage singular readings, such as the Lukan genealogy, en- 
tering Bezae’s tradition during its production. 

The question arises then as to which of these contexts we have found 
has the strongest claim to provide the background for Codex Bezae. Is it 
that of Ambrose and Jerome, focussed on concerns about dissenters within 
the church? Or that of Augustine, focussed on concerns about objectors 
outside the church? Or that of Ambrosiaster, focussed on concerns about 
the competence of interpreters within the church? For a number of reasons, 
Ambrosiaster’s context offers the best situation: 

1. He offers a reason why Luke's genealogy in particular might be regarded 
as troublesome under the levirate interpretation in comparison to Mat- 
thew and hence potentially accommodated to Matthew’s names rather 
than the reverse. 
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2. He offers a reason why the specific list of forty names leading to Heli 
under Nathan might be dropped in favour of Matthew’s names leading 
to Jacob under Solomon, besides the obvious fact that they disagree. 

3. He offers a reason why the remaining names, especially from Terah 
ascending to Adam, might still be retained as a defence against certain 
heresies. In sum, Ambrosiaster shows that the levirate interpretation is 
itself deficient as a resolution to the discrepant genealogies understood 
as parallel accounts of Joseph’s lineage, simply because it does not 
avert the limitation that there can be only one rightful father in the ge- 
nealogy. Therefore, only Ambrosiaster leads us to a point where inter- 
pretation fails as a strategy to reconcile the genealogies as accounts of 
Joseph’s lineage and we are left with a genealogy having no legal rele- 
vance in tracing Jesus’ ancestral line. At this point, one possible hedge 
against misinterpretation is adjusting the text itself. 120 

4. We find additional parallels between Bezae’s Lukan genealogy and 
Ambrosiastet’s Questions. Thus, in Question 85 (see Table 5 above), Am- 
brosiaster inquires "When there were clearly seventeen generations 
from David to the Babylonian exile, why does the evangelist [Matthew] 
record only fourteen, passing over Ahaziah, son of Jehoram, son of 
Jehoshaphat; Joash son of Ahaziah; and Amaziah son of Joash?”!?! It is 
certainly of interest then that we find the missing three kings men- 
tioned by Ambrosiaster among the kings included in Bezae's Lukan 
genealogy. While a fourth king, Jehoiakim, is also included by Bezae 
but not mentioned by Ambrosiaster, it is still noteworthy that the ab- 
sence of kings mentioned in the LXX from Matthew's genealogy was 
apparently troubling to some in Ambrosiaster's context, presumably 
among those to whom Question 85 was directed. 

5. Finally, while Augustine's account is tantalising in showing that dis- 
crepancies between the genealogies were perceived as a real apologetic 
difficulty, the suggestion that actors within the church might rewrite 
the received text to accommodate what was considered the heretical 
position of outsiders seems at best problematic. So despite some 
promising features, Augustine's account does not offer an entirely sat- 
isfactory context. 


120 This is not to suggest that Ambrosiaster himself would necessarily have ad- 
vocated such a solution. 
121 Quaest. 85 (CSEL 50.146). 
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While it would be rash to attribute the variant genealogy of a single manu- 
script directly to a known historical figure, especially an anonymous writer 
such as Ambrosiaster, who is known simply because a portion of his output 
has happened to survive, it seems not at all unreasonable to work from 
Ambrosiaster’s context as representative of the kind of setting within which 
Bezae’s Lukan genealogy might have arisen. In such a setting, we should 
expect to find interpreters who thought about the text in ways similar to 
Ambrosiaster or perhaps even had read his Questions.'?? The motive would 
have been then to pre-empt wrong interpretations based on levirate mar- 
riage and perhaps as a guide to produce other manuscripts with this inter- 
pretative safety feature. Therefore, we are able to suggest a context much 
like Ambrosiaster’s as a plausible setting for the introduction of a list of 
names from a common tradition with Aphrahat into Bezae’s Lukan geneal- 
ogy. 

Of course many questions remain as to how those who were evidently 
immersed in the Latin conversation on reconciling two genealogies which 
they believed to be in conflict might have come to appropriate materials 
preserved now only in Aphrahat, from a Syriac milieu within which we find 
not a word of any conflict concerning the genealogies. But the problem of 
Bezae’s peculiar mix of Eastern and Western influences has been noticed 
since at least the eighteenth century. On the one hand, some, such as J.J. 
Wettstein, T.F. Middleton and J.R. Harris, have postulated Latin influence 
as a significant force in the shaping of Bezae’s Greek text.!?3 Others though, 
such as J.D. Michaelis, F.H. Chase and G. Zuntz, have emphasised apparent 
Syriac influences. 124 In our study, we have found that, while the materials 
find a place in the Syriac tradition, the context appears to have been thor- 


122 On the reception of Ambrosiaster, see S. Lunn-Rockliffe, Ambrosiaster's Politi- 
cal Theology (Oxford: OUP, 2007), pp. 17—26. 

123 J.J. Wettstein, Prolegomena ad Novi Testamenti Graeci editionem (Amsterdam: 
Wetstein and Smith, 1730); T.F. Middleton, The Doctrine of the Greek Article, ed. H.J. 
Rose (Cambridge: Deighton, 1833); J. Rendel Harris, Codex Bezae: A Study of the So- 
Called Western Text of the New Testament (Cambridge: CUP, 1891). 

124 J.D. Michaelis, Eżn/eitung in die göttlichen Schriften des neuen Bundes, 2 vols 
(Gottingen: Vandenhoek, 1788); F.H. Chase, The O/d Syriac Element in the Text of 
Codex Bezae (London: Macmillan, 1893); G. Zuntz, “On the Western Text of the 
Acts of the Apostles’, in Opuscula Selecta (Manchester: Univ. Press, 1972), 189-215. 
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oughly aware of discussion within the Latin church. We might only infer 
then that both forces seem to have played a part in the Lukan genealogy. 
But exactly how they might have come together remains for now an open 
question. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it seems that few of Bezae’s major variations are so clearly 
secondary as the Lukan genealogy, mainly, because the problem it solves is 
so obvious—at least after the third century when we encounter a shift in 
the perception of the genealogies from referring respectively to Joseph and 
Mary to providing alternative accounts of Joseph's genealogy. Although it is 
driven by other concerns, even Aphrahat's unified presentation of Lukan 
and Matthaean elements makes little sense in a second-century context that 
regarded the genealogies as the lineages of Joseph and Mary. While Bezae's 
reading is highly unlikely to represent the ‘initial’ text form, Parker's para- 
digm encourages us to approach the text on its own terms for the insight it 
provides into the history of early Christian communities possibly as late as 
the end of the fourth century, when apologetic concerns regarding the con- 
sistency of the genealogies reach a peak in the Latin church. This suggests 
that Bezae's appropriation of Aphrahat’s tradition becomes more likely the 
later we are willing to date it. While we are surprised to find variations of 
such magnitude at this late date, the mere possibility appears to validate 
Parker's insight that we cannot afford to overlook any form of text when 
reconstructing not only an initial text but also the larger historical frame- 
wotk within which the text developed. 


5. A PROPOSAL FOR A CRITICAL EDITION OF 
THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT LECTIONARY. 


GREGORY S. PAULSON 


INTRODUCTION 


For centuries, lectionaries were the texts that Christians used and were fa- 
miliar with amidst the rhythms and rituals of ecclesial life. As Merrill Parvis 
states, “We should see the lectionaries as reflecting the worship of the 
church. Lection by lection, manuscript by manuscript, they differ as the 
churches in which they were used differ in their practice of worship.’! Man- 
uscripts catalogued as lectionaries in the Kurzgefasste Liste represent almost 
half of the known corpus of Greek New Testament manuscripts (2,398 out 
of approximately 5,675).? While it is generally acknowledged that lectionary 
manusctipts are a sorely underrepresented witness to the text of the New 
Testament, to date few scholars have systematically explored the potential 
of lectionaries to shine new light on the New Testament text and its trans- 
mission. Undertaking a critical edition of the New Testament based on lec- 
tionaries could thus yield significant results and provide a unique window 
into how the church throughout history understood and used scripture in 
public worship. 

In this paper I will give a brief history of the use of lectionaries in criti- 
cal editions and in scholarship to highlight the overall lack of lectionaty use 


1 Merrill M. Parvis, “The Nature and Tasks of New Testament Textual Criti- 
cism: An Appraisal’, Journal of Religion 32.3 (1952), p. 173. 

2 The zotal number of lectionaries registered in the Liste should not be confused 
with the highest number recorded, which at the time of writing (March 2018) is 
12476. The count of 2,398 total lectionaries is according to my own calculations of 
the INTF's electronic Lisze at http:/ /ntvmr.uni-muenster.de /liste. 
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in New Testament studies. Some recent contributions offer insights and 
fresh scientific investigations of lectionaries that provide useful building 
blocks for creating a critical edition.? I will offer a practical way forward for 
the creation of a critical lectionary edition by providing criteria for test pas- 
sages and other methods that could help organise lectionary manuscripts 
into groups, explaining how this work might be carried out, and describing 
what an actual critical edition of the Greek New Testament lectionary might 
look like. 


THE USE OF LECTIONARIES IN CRITICAL EDITIONS AND IN 
SCHOLARSHIP 


With few exceptions, the use of lectionaries in critical editions of the Greek 
New Testament and in scholarship can basically be divided into three 
chronological periods. In the first period, which covers the first printed 
Greek texts of the sixteenth century to Scholz's edition of the Gospels in 
1830, we see an interest in including lectionaries in critical editions. While 
usage varies from edition to edition, more lectionaries were generally in- 
cluded in these editions than in the following period. The second period, 
from Lachmann (1842) to Merk (1933), showed little or no interest in lec- 
tionaries, with some exceptions. The editors of critical editions during this 
period largely maintained that the oldest Greek readings were found in the 
oldest manuscripts and therefore lectionaries were seen as unimportant for 
the earliest text. The third, current period began with Colwell in 1932 and 
displays a new interest in the use of lectionaries in Greek New Testaments 


5 Many of these are also referenced in Samuel Gibson's contribution to this 
volume. 

4 The essay by Donald W. Riddle, “The Use of Lectionaries in Critical Editions 
and Studies of the New Testament Text’, in Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary 
Text of the Gospels, ed. Ernest Cadman Colwell and Donald W. Riddle (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1933), 67—77, covers the most pertinent scholarly ma- 
terial relevant to the use of lectionaries for the first two periods. Carroll Osburn, 
“The Greek Lectionaries of the New Testament’, in The Text of the New Testament in 
Contemporary Research: Essays on the Statas Quaestionis, ed. Bart D. Ehrman and Mi- 
chael Holmes (2*4 edn; Leiden: Brill, 2013), 93-113, covers the same period as Rid- 
dle and further discusses the Chicago project and the IGNTP. Unless otherwise 
stated, further references to Osburn’s essay refer to the 2013 publication rather 
than the 1995 publication by the same title. 
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and in scholarship. Some of the works produced in this period offer a use- 
ful starting point for creating a critical edition based on lectionaries. 


Use of Lectionaries in the First Period: Sixteenth Century to 1830 


The Fall of Constantinople in 1453 and the occupation of Greece by the 
Ottoman Empire resulted in the dispersal of Greek language and culture to 
other parts of Europe.? This upheaval led to stagnation in the development 
of printing in Greece, while printing concomitantly increased in other parts 
of Europe. These events, along with the inherent difficulty of printing 
Greek type—particularly accents and breathing marks— meant that it was 
ptinters outside Greece who produced the first printed Greek New Testa- 
ments.^ The first printed New Testament text in Greek was the Magnificat 
(Luke 1:46—56) and Benedictus (Luke 1:68—80) in a Greek-Latin incunabu- 
lum from Milan printed in 1481.7 The Poetae Christiani (Venice: Aldine Press, 


5 Samuel Prideaux Tregelles, An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek New Testa- 
ment with Remarks on its Revision upon Critical Prinaples (London: Samuel Bagster and 
Sons, 1854), 1-2. On the relationship between Byzantium and Venice see Deno 
John Geanakoplos, Greek Scholars in Venice: Studies in the Dissemination of Greek Learn- 
ing from Byzantium to Western Europe (Cambridge, MA: Harvard University Press, 
1926), esp. pp. 13-40. 

9 Robert Proctor, The Printing of Greek in the Fifteenth Century (Oxford: OUP, 
1900), esp. pp. 10-24. 

7 Evro Layton, The Sixteenth Century Greek Book in Italy: Printers and Publishers for 
the Greek World. (Venice: Istituto Ellenico di Studi Bizantini e Postbizantini di Ve- 
nezia, 1994), p. 355. Cf. British Library, “Incunabula Short Title Catalogue’, 
http:/ /data.cetl.org/istc/ip01035000?format-text&lang-en; and Catalogue of Books 
Printed in the XV” Century Now in the British Museum, part V1: Italy (London: Trustees 
of the British Museum, 1930), pp. 756—757. In some reports, the second edition of 
the 1481 Psalterium, published in 1486 with only the Greek, is incorrectly referred to 
as the first printed Greek New Testament text; this is stated as early as Johann 
Leonard Hug, Einleitung in die Schriften des Neuen Testaments (Stuttgart: J.G. Cot- 
ta’schen Buchhandlung, 1826), 1:313; Samuel Davidson, Treatise on Biblical Criticism, 
v. 2: The New Testament (Boston: Gould and Lincoln, 1853), p. 106; and perpetu- 
ated by Tregelles, Account, 2 n. T. These reports also incorrectly cite the biblical text 
as beginning with Luke 1:42. An edition of this Psalter and Odes (Inc. Chig. 
TV.1923) can be seen at http:/ /bav.bodleian.ox.ac.uk/inc-chig-iv1923, with the text 
in question on ff. 134v—156v. 
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1504) contains what is probably the earliest printed lectionary text (John 
1:1—6:36), evident by the existence of lectionary rubrics and incipits.? The 
first complete printed Apostolos was produced in 1525 and the first complete 
Evangelion was printed in 1539, both issued from Venice by Stefano Nicolini 
da Sabbio (Stephan Sabien).? It was Venice and other European cities that 
primarily printed lectionaries for Greeks until the twentieth century, when 
Athens began printing them as well. It was not until 1936 that the Apos- 
toliki Diakonia Press, the official publisher for the Greek Orthodox 
Church, was founded in Athens. !? 

John Mills 1707 edition, H KAINH AIAOHKH/NOVUM TESTA- 
MENTUM, which ‘commence[d] the age of manhood in the criticism of 
the Greek Testament’, was a watershed in the history of printed editions for 
a number of reasons.!! Mill’s was the first to cite lectionaries in an appa- 
ratus, but since his text was basically a reprint of the Textus Receptus (Steph- 
anus' third edition), lectionaries wete not used to establish the text; rather, 
Mill encouraged his readers to discover the ‘true reading’ from his appa- 
ratus, insinuating that the Textus Receptus did not reflect the best text.!? Mill 
was an expert at collecting material, which resulted in eight Evangelia and 
one Apostolos being included in the edition, something no-one had done 
before in a Greek New Testament.” Two important works that followed 
Mill, Richard Bentley's Proposals (1720) and Johann Albrecht Bengel’s H 
KAINH AIAOHKH/NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRAECUM (1734), used 


8 Bruce M. Metzger, “Greek Lectionaries and a Critical Edition of the Greek 
New Testament’, in Die Alten Übersetzungen des Neuen Testaments, die Kirchenvaterzitate 
und Lektionare, ed. Kurt Aland (Berlin: de Gruyter, 1972), pp. 484—485 and 484 n. 8. 

? Layton, The Sixteenth-Century Greek Book in Italy, pp. 140—141, 153. 

1? As Anderson describes, the AP was continually conformed to the Ht until its 
publication. Paul Anderson, *The Greek Orthodox Lectionary and the New Testa- 
ment: History, Text, and Traditions’, Journal of the Orthodox Center for the Advancement 
of Biblical Studies 5.1 (2012), 3, http://ocabs.org/journal/index.php/jocabs 
article /viewFile/65/35. 

11 Tregelles, Account, p. 41. 

1? Osburn, ‘Greek Lectionaries’, p. 99; Robert F. Hull, The Story of the New Testa- 
ment Text: Movers, Materials, Motives, Methods, and Models (Atlanta: SBL, 2010), p. 45. 

13 See Marvin R. Vincent, A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament 
(New York: Macmillan, 1899), p. 67. 
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lectionaries to some extent, but they were more concerned with older wit- 
nesses, such as Codices Vaticanus and Alexandrinus. 

Another influential scholar, Johann Jakob Wettstein, changed his theo- 
ry of the text drastically during his career. Originally he believed that the 
oldest manuscripts were the most reliable, but then he developed the notion 
that all early Greek manuscripts were corrupted by interpolation from Latin 
manuscripts. Subsequently, he advocated that the critic *must move several 
centuries beyond the oldest Greek manuscripts to more recent ones if a 
pure text is to be found". ^ In his edition of 1751—2, he included 24 Evan- 
gelia and 4 Apostoloi, more than any previous scholar. He further collated 12 
Evangelia and 2 Apostoloi.'3 

Johann Jakob Griesbach, who ‘laid foundations for all subsequent 
work on the Greek text of the New Testament’, also used a number of lec- 
tionaries in his work.!ó According to Riddle, Griesbach incorporated 12 
Evangelia and 2 Apostoloi, plus others, in his work from 1774-1811.!7 After 
checking only his Novam Testamentum Graece of 1777, however, I discovered 
that he used more than this: 30 lectionaries altogether are found in this edi- 
tion, 24 of which are from the collations of Wettstein. 18 

The first scholar who printed tables of synaxarion lessons in a critical 
edition was Christian Friedrich Matthaei. He preferred later Greek manu- 
scripts in his edition, which is why he gave special attention to lectionar- 
tes.!? Except for his volume of Revelation, the beginning of each volume of 


14 Eldon Jay Epp, “The Eclectic Method in New Testament Textual Criticism: 
Solution or Synopsis’, in Studies in the Theory and Method of New Testament Textual Criti- 
cism, ed. Eldon Jay Epp and Gordon Fee, (SD 45; Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 
1993), p. 149. 
> Metzger, “Greek Lectionaries’, p. 485. 

° Bruce M. Metzger and Bart D. Ehrman, The Text of the New Testament: Its 
Transmission, Corruption, and Restoration, (4th edn; New York: OUP, 2005), p. 165. 

7 Riddle, “Use of Lectionaries’, p. 69; also Osburn, “Greek Lectionaries’, p. 99. 

8 Novum Testamentum Graece Textum ad Fidem Codicum Versionum et Patrum 
Emendavit et. Lectionis Varietatem, ed. Johann Jacob Griesbach, vol. I Evangelia et 
Acta Apostolorum (Halle: Johann Jacob Curtis, 1777), pp. xxxi—xxxii. 

? Gregory notes that in Matthaei's edition, "The Greek text is of no great im- 





portance, because it is drawn chiefly from young and inferior manuscripts.’ Caspar 
René Gregory, Canon and Text of the New Testament (Edinburgh: T&T Clark, 1907), p. 
451. 
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his twelve-volume Novum Testamentum Graece et Latine (1782-8) provides a 
list of liturgical readings. In his second edition (vol. 2, 1804 and vol. 3, 
1807), these lists are combined into two lists—Gospel and Apostolos. In his 
apparatus, he used 57 Evangelia and 20 Apostoloi, more than any previous 
scholar had used.?? 

Andreas Birch accompanied two other scholars, D.G. Moldenhawer 
and O.G. Tychsen, on expeditions under the patronage of Christian VII of 
Denmark to examine biblical manuscripts. The results of their investiga- 
tions for the Gospels were arranged and published by Birch in Copenhagen 
(Quatuor Evangelia Graece, 1788),?! with the text of Stephanus, 1550. In 1795, 
a fire destroyed the Royal Printing House along with materials from their 
first edition. Fragments of the remains of the New Testament were pub- 
lished by Birch: Acts and the Pauline Epistles appeared in 1798, Revelation 
in 1800 and the Gospels in 1801.7 Birch used at least 5 Evangelia and 3 
Alpostoloi, substantially fewer than previous scholars. 

The use of lectionaries in critical editions of this period reached its 
zenith under Johann Martin Augustin Scholz, a pupil of Johann Leonhard 
Hug.” Scholz recorded 178 Evangelia and 58 Apostoloi in the introduction to 
his edition of the Gospels of 1830 (second volume, 1836). It seems unlikely 
that Scholz used all 236 lectionaties in his apparatus. According to Riddle, 
Scholz used only 13 Evangelia and 14 Apostoloi, but an examination of 
Scholz’s edition reveals that at least 15 different Evangelia were used in just 
the first seven chapters of Matthew.?? 


20 Metzger, “Greek Lectionaries’, p. 485. For more on this edition, see page 160 
below. 

2! Riddle, “Use of Lectionaries’, p. 69 (note the correct spelling of the edition 
above). 

22 Frederick Henry Ambrose Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the 
New Testament (4th edn; London: George Bell and Sons, 1894), 2:220-21. 

33 A.E. Breen, A General Introduction to the Study of Holy Scripture (Rochester, NY: 
John P. Smith, 1908), pp. 657f. 

24 Riddle, “Use of Lectionaries', p. 70. 

?5 The lectionaries I found in the apparatus of Mt 1—7 are 10, 14, 17, 21, 24, 27, 
32, 33, 34, 36, 44, 47, 48, 60, 63, and 70. 
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Use of Lectionaries in the Second Period: 1842 to 1933 


For some time after Scholz, lectionaries played almost no role in Greek 
New Testaments and made only a few brief appearances. Karl Lachmann 
(vol. 1, 1842, vol. 2, 1850), ‘who gave a fresh turn to the progress of criti- 
cism”,2 included no lectionaries (nor minuscules). Constantin von 
Tischendorf (first edn 1841; eighth edn vol. 1, 1869, vol. 2, 1872), whose 
apparatus still stands the test of time today, used only a few lectionaries. 
F.J.A. Hort briefly discussed lectionaries in his introduction; he noted that 
while some may contain valuable readings, these witnesses were essentially 
out of the purview of The New Testament in the Original Gree&.?? Hermann von 
Soden's massive Die Schriften des Nenen Testaments in ihrer Altesten Erreichbaren 
Textgestalt (1902, 1907, 1910, 1913) regrettably omitted lectionaries altogeth- 
er, ‘an inexplicable enigma’,”? since he was one of the few editors in this era 
to elevate the importance of Byzantine manuscripts in a critical edition. His 
omission of lectionaries is even more lamentable since his manuscript 
groupings continue to provide a starting point for text-critical work today. 
The twentieth-century hand editions of Alexander Souter (first edn, 1910), 
Heinrich Joseph Vogels (first edn, 1922) and George D. Kilpatrick (with 
Nestle, 1958, the second new edition of the BFBS) used no lectionaries. 
Eberhard Nestle (third edn, 1901—the first of his editions to cite manu- 
script evidence) and Augustin Merk (first edn, 1933) used a few in their edi- 
tions. Thus, during this productive time period from the last half of the 
nineteenth century to the first third of the twentieth century, in which the 
landmark editions of Tischendorf and Westcott and Hort were produced, 
the Textus Receptus was overthrown and the early papyri rose to prominence, 
there seemed to be a declining interest in lectionaries in Western scholar- 
ship. This slump is certainly attributable to the sentiment that the oldest 
manuscripts contain the oldest readings. There are, however three notable 
exceptions to this trend: Scrivener, Gregory and the Antoniades edition.?? 


26 Kirsopp Lake, The Text of the New Testament (6% edn rev. by Silva New; Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1953), p. 66. 

27 Metzger and Ehrman, Text of the New Testament, p. 170. 

28 See F.J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek: Introduction and Appen- 
dix (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881), pp. 76-77 and 154. 

29 Riddle, “Use of Lectionaries’, p. 73. 

30 The Greck-Latin hand edition of José Maria Bover (first edn, 1943) included 
29 lectionaries---such a large number of lectionaries is a rarity in the first half of the 
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In A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament (first edn 1861, 
fourth edn 1894), F.H.A. Scrivener ‘gave a full account of the Greek lec- 
tionary system, raising awareness of the need to incorporate these MSS in 
textual studies"?! In his lists, he provided the reading for each day of each 
week of the liturgical calendar, as well as 59 days for the civil calendar; he 
also informed the reader which manuscripts his data was based on.*? 

Caspar René Gregory is perhaps best known for producing the fore- 
runner to Kurt Aland's Kurzgefasste Liste. Gregory also wrote an extensive 
introduction to textual criticism, Textkritik: des Neuen Testamentes (three vol- 
umes: 1900, 1902, 1909), wherein he provided detailed information on lec- 
tionaries and recorded lectionaries up to L1559 (Texrkrifik, vol. 3).3 His 
explanation of lectionaries expanded on information from his Pro/egomena 
(three volumes: 1884, 1890, 1894) to Tischendorf’s eighth edition. His ta- 
bles of synaxarion and menologion readings (Textkritik, vol. 1) were the 
most-used in Western scholarship throughout the twentieth century.*4 


twentieth century and seems to be the only edition (of the popular twentieth- 
century hand editions) to have included so many. 

5! Osburn, ‘Greek Lectionaries', p. 100. Lists of synaxaria and menologia are 
found in each of the four editions of Scrivener's Plain Introduction (1861; 1874; 1883; 
1894). 

32 Scrivener, Plain Introduction, pp. 80ff. 

33 Gregory introduced the lowercase cursive / for ‘Lesebuch’ or "lectionarium' in 
his Die Griechischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1908), p. 
28. 

34 Riddle states that Gregory gave a ‘full discussion of the nature of the lection- 
aties which for the first time gave to the scientific world at once a competent and 
sympathetic judgment of them’ (Riddle, “Use of Lectionaries’, p. 72), but this is not 
entirely accurate since Scrivener’s full account was actually earlier. Riddle also states 
that Gregory’s discussion of lectionaries is found in his introduction to Tischen- 
dorf, Novum Testamentum Graece ad Antiquissimos Testes Denuo Recensuit Apparatum Crit- 
icum Apposuit Constantinus Tischendorf, 8th edn, vol. ITI Prolegomena (Leipzig: J.C. Hin- 
richs, 1884, 1890, 1894), but the fuller explanations to which Riddle refers are 
found in the Prokgomends three-volume German translation, Texrkritik des Neuen 
Testamentes (Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs, 1900, 1902, 1909). Riddle's statement that “Es- 
sentially the same materials are ... restated in English in Gregory’s Canon and Text of 
the New Testament (London, 1907)’ is also inaccurate. This English work is an 
abridgment of Texfkritik. Only in Textkrittk are Gregory’s lists of the synaxarion 
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Though they are still useful today, his tables remain ‘somewhat provisory’ 
and the task of greater precision lies ahead.3? 

Another significant Greek New Testament from this era is the Patriar- 
chal Text of 1904 (reprinted in 1912 with corrections), also known as the 
Antoniades edition, or Patriarchate edition (IIt).?^ At the end of the nine- 
teenth century, in 1899, the Ecumenical Patriarch commissioned two met- 
ropolitans, Michael Kleovoulos of Sardis and Apostolos Christidoulou of 
Stravroupoli, as well a professor at the Theological School of Chalki, Vasile- 
los Antoniades, to study manuscripts at Constantinople and Mount Athos 
and to prepare a text in the tradition of the Church of Constantinople. In 
the introduction of this New Testament, a total of 116 manuscripts, ranging 
from the ninth to sixteenth centuries, are listed as the sources for the edi- 
tion.>” This edition ‘constitutes the most serious attempt at a critical elabo- 
ration of the text of the New Testament by the Orthodox Chutch’, which is 
still in production today by various publishers (albeit with a few minor dif- 
ferences).3 It is the only Greek New Testament that claims to have been 
produced largely based on lectionaries. However, its textual worth as a sci- 
entific endeavour is suspect. 

In a study of the IIt text, Rife comes to the conclusion that: 


In general ... there are some lessons in which IIt has the Stephanus 
text, some in which it agrees with the majority of lectionary MSS vari- 


and menologion provided. 

35 Pinakes of the Byzantine Synaxarion e Menologion Anagnosmata. Liturgical substra- 
ta of Biblical and Patristic anagnosmata as found in Evangelion, Apostolos, 
Prophetologion, Panegyrikon and other Byzantine codices, Part I: Evangelion An- 
agnosmata, by the Editors of the Catalogue of Byzantine Manuscripts Programme 
(Kampen: Brepols, 2009), 15. 

36 TIT is John Merle Rife's abbreviation for the Antoniades Edition in “The An- 
toniades Greek New Testament’, in Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the 
Gospels, ed. Ernest Cadman Colwell and Donald W. Riddle (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1933), p. 63. 

37 ‘H Kain AaOjkn EyKptoet vfjg MeydAng tod Xpiotod "ExkAnoíag (Con- 
stantinople, 1904), v—vi. 

38 Joannes Karavidopoulos, “Textual Criticism in the Orthodox Church: Present 
State and Future Prospects’, Greek Orthodox Theological Review 47.1—4 (2002), p. 392. 
The church uses large (24x33cm), middle (14x25cm) and small (12x17cm) lection- 
aries. These differ from each other and the It (p. 395). 
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ants, and some in which it widely departs from the MSS ... It is a weak 
lectionary text somewhat marred, from the critical standpoint, by certain 
arbitrary methods employed in its formation’.*? 


Likewise, Osburn states that ‘the arbitrariness of [Antoniades’] work and 
the lack of any critical apparatus render this edition of marginal value for 
scientific purposes”.“” Metzger points out some of the problematic elements 
of the edition: 


From information contained in the Preface it appears that more than 
one reading was adopted for rather arbitrary reasons. Thus, although 
sometimes the editor preferred the non-Byzantine text (as in Matt. 
12:25-27, 40; 13:13, 36; 17:22; Luke 21:38), in other cases the Byzantine 
reading was adopted (as TaAtAatas in Luke 4:44; napéðevto in Luke 
12:48; and Acts 8:37, where the entire verse is included). Curiously 
enough, although the editor confesses that it did not appear possible on 
scholarly grounds to include the passage of the ‘three witnesses’ in I 
John 5:7-8, it was finally retained on the basis of the wishes of the Holy 
Synod. Enough has been said to indicate that, for scientific purposes, 
the Antoniades edition leaves much to be desired.^! 


It has thus been demonstrated on several occasions that the Antoniades 
edition does not satisfy the requirements for a critical edition.? The text 
does not always reflect manuscript tradition and is of little scientific use 
because of its inconsistent principles and lack of critical apparatus. 

Riddle summarises the use and study of lectionaries to the beginning 
of the twentieth century saying, that with few exceptions, they 


give every impression of having been culled from second-hand reports. 
'The fact that in no apparatus and in hardly a single published collation 


39 Rife, The Antoniades Greek New Testament’, pp. 63 and 66. 

40 Osburn, “Greek Lectionaries’, p. 100. 

^! Metzger, ‘Greek Lectionaries’, p. 486. 

42 See also Wachtel who states that ‘readings of the text attributed to Chrysos- 
tom usually were preferred to those of the Byzantine type’. Klaus Wachtel, ‘Early 
Variants in the Byzantine Text of the Gospels’, in Transmission and Reception: New 
Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies, ed. J.W. Childers and D.C. Parker (Pisca- 
taway, NJ: Gorgias Press, 2006), p. 35. 
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are the parts of the lectionaries and the individual lections identified 
renders the data published almost worthless for scientific purposes. 


Eventually, twentieth-century biblical scholars began to notice not only the 
absence of lectionaries from Greek New Testaments, but also their poten- 
tial value in elucidating how the biblical text has changed throughout centu- 
ries of usage. 


Use of Lectionaries in the Third Period: 1932 to Present 


The Chicago Lectionary Project began after Ernest Cadman Colwell’s per- 
sonal study of lectionaries in the Bodleian Library, British Museum, John 
Rylands Library and the Bibliothéque nationale de France.^ He concluded 
that ‘the existence of such a distinct [lectionary] text is highly probable, if 
not certain'.^ For this inaugural lectionary study, published in 1932, he 
made a collation of 26 lections in a number of lectionaries against Lloyd's 
Textus Receptus (Oxford 1894). He explained that the University of Chicago 
was carrying out research on lectionaties saying, 


Our plans look ultimately to the publication of a critical edition of the 
lectionary text ... Our studies, as far as they have gone, indicate that the 
lectionary text has a valuable contribution to make to the early history as 
well as to the mediaeval history of the text of the New Testament.*ó 


Colwell went on to outline the underlying assumptions that motivated the 
Chicago project: 


Thus we see that lectionaries agree with one another in lections taken 
from the Synaxarion and in lections taken from the Menology. They 
agree in lections where their text is practically identical with the Textus 


^5 Riddle, ‘Use of Lectionaries’, p. 77. Scholarly studies have since given inade- 
quate treatment of the topic of lectionaries, sometimes repeating incorrect infor- 
mation (cf. discussions of £v &keívo và kaip@ and £v TH Ka1p@ exeivw in Riddle, 
‘Use of Lectionaries’ esp. p. 75), but there have nonetheless been valuable contribu- 
tions as well (for example Everett, Hall, Brightman, etc.). See Riddle, “Use of Lec- 
tionaries’, esp. pp. 76f. 

44 Ernest Cadman Colwell, ‘Is There a Lectionary Text of the Gospels?’ HTR 
25.1 (1932), p. 73 n. 3. 

^5 Colwell, ‘Is There a Lectionary Text’, p. 73. 

46 Colwell, ‘Is There a Lectionary Textr’, p. 73 n. 2. 
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Receptus, and they agree where their text differs widely from the Textus 
Receptus. Whether a small number of lectionaries are compared in a 
large number of lections or a large number of lectionaries are compared 
in a small number of lections, the result is the same: they agree with one 
another. This agreement is the more significant when it is noted that the 
support from non-lectionary MSS. varies in both kind and amount; and 
even where there is no other support, the agreement of lectionary with 
lectionary is as close as ever. Such agreement justifies speaking of the 
text of lectionaries as “the lectionary text. ^ 


The Chicago project initially focused on Evangelia and, with the excep- 
tion of Dwight E. Ericsson's 1961 dissertation that evinced a number of 
shortcomings, never made any headway in the study of Apostoloi.8 Further 
problems with the dissertations produced at Chicago contributed to the end 
of the lectionary project in the 1960s. For example, some of the disserta- 
tions did not support the initial conclusions of Colwell. One thesis that 
proved most problematic for the foundational assumptions of the Chicago 
project was that of David Pellett (1954), which concluded that there was 
not a distinct lectionary text. Other later dissertations, such as Harry M. 
Buck’s, ‘began to doubt the presumed nature of the lectionary text’ as 
well. Eventually the Chicago project disbanded without an explanation. 
While Bruce Metzger, who published part of his Princeton dissertation in 
the Chicago lectionary series, apparently began to embrace Pellett’s and 
Buck’s negative conclusions about the uniformity of lectionaries, Wikeren, 
who directed the project following Colwell’s move to Claremont in the 
1950s, ‘remained steadfast in his support of the original premise of the lec- 
tionary project’ and ‘ignored the negative conclusions of the later disserta- 
tions’.>° 


^! Colwell, ‘Is There a Lectionary Text’, p. 84. 

48 Compare Osburn, “Greek Lectionaries’, pp. 103—104. 

^ Mary-Lyon Dolezal, “The Elusive Quest for the ‘Real Thing’: The Chicago 
Lectionary Project Thirty Years On’, Gesta 35.2 (1996), p. 135. 

5 Dolezal, “The Elusive Quest’, p. 135, referring to Allen Wikgren, “Chicago 
Studies in the Greek Lectionary of the New Testament’, in Biblical and Patristic Stud- 
ies in Memory of Robert Pierce Casey, ed. J. Neville Birdsall and Robert W. Thomson 
(Freiburg: Herder, 1963), 96-121. 
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In 1942, while the Chicago project was in full swing, Günther Zuntz 
sought a critical edition of the Byzantine text that would be partially based 
on lectionaries. Acknowledging that the lectionary work of Colwell was 
‘preliminary’,>! Zuntz stated that “The lectionary text of the New Testament 
is ... not likely to remain [unknown] but that it was probably not possible 
to produce a complete text of the Gospels unless continuous text manu- 
scripts were also included.*? Zuntz believed that the ‘general identity’ of the 
mass of ‘Byzantine manuscripts must be due to the action and control of 
the Eastern Church; theirs is an "ecclesiastical" text. In looking for pure 
representatives’, he says, ‘it is reasonable first to test the ecclesiastical manu- 
scripts in the proper sense of the word, namely the lectionaries'.5? Zuntz 
described the basic features of such a critical edition as not just a recon- 
structed text and an apparatus, but alo a second volume ‘containing all the 
non-Byzantine matter'.5^ Zuntz's own work with lectionaries focused on the 
Old Testament Prophetologia and was done in collaboration with Monu- 
menta Musicae Byzantinae (MMB) in Copenhagen with Carsten Hoecg.?? 
This project, as its name states, was concerned with Byzantine music and 
interested in ‘the “ecphonetic notation”, i.e. the signs for musical recitation 
with which these service-books are usually equipped”.3? For this project, the 
editors used all available Prophetologion manuscripts, about 160 in total which 
dated from about the ninth to the sixteenth centuries.?" Zuntz came to the 
same conclusions as Colwell about there being a distinct lectionary text.5* 


5! Günther Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text in New Testament Criticism’, JTS os 43 
(1942), p. 27. 

52 Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text’, pp. 26, 27. 

3 Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text’, p. 26. 

34 Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text, p. 28. His description of this second volume 
seems to be essentially what the ECM is today, with its wealth of old Greek wit- 
nesses, versions and patristic quotations. 

55 Union Académique Internationale, Monumenta Musicae Byzantinae: Lectionaria, I. 
Prophetologium, ed. Carsten Hoeg and Günther Zuntz (Copenhagen: Einar 
Munksgaards, six fascicles 1939-1970). 

36 Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text’, p. 27. For an explanation of the use of ecpho- 
netic notations in manuscripts see Sandra Martani, Words and Music in the Greek 
Gospel Lectionaries’, in Psaltike: Neue Studien zur Byzantinischen Musik. Festschrift für 
Gerda Wolfram, ed. Nina-Matia Wanek (Vienna: Praesens, 2011), 219—231. 

57 Carsten Hoeg and Günther Zuntz, ‘Remarks on the Prophetologion’, in 
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Before the Chicago lectionary project ended, Colwell moved to 
Claremont, California. There he supervised the doctoral dissertation of 
Frederik Wisse,? who developed the Claremont Profile Method that was 
decisive for the IGNTP’s selection of Greek continuous-text manuscripts 
for their edition of the Gospel according to Luke (hereafter IGNTP 
Luke). In a status report of the IGNTP, the step-by-step process of select- 
ing lectionaries for IGNTP Luke was presented:°! 


1. “One lection from each of the gospels was collated in 250 Mss’; 


2. 15 of these manuscripts (9 weekday manuscripts and 6 Saturday- 
Sunday manuscripts) ‘were selected on the basis of textual harmony, 
completeness, and chronological range’; 


3. In the synaxarion, ‘67 verses in the weekday lections and 46 verses in 
the Saturday-Sunday lections’ were collated, along with 45 verses in the 


menologion; 


4. The Saturday-Sunday lectionaries were eliminated since there is more 
Gospel text on the weekdays; 


5. 11 weekday manuscripts were added (not necessarily from the original 
250) and more collations were carried out: 19 manuscripts were collated 
in 12 verses noted in point 3. Elimination was then restricted to a manu- 
script with more than 8 minority readings and to those with no more 
than 5 majority readings. Then, 12 lectionaries remained, but since these 
were from Jerusalem and Mount Sinai, they were dangerously localised. 


Quantulacumque: Studies Presented to Kirsopp Lake, ed. Robert P. Casey, Silva Lake, and 
Agnes K. Lake (London: Christophers, 1937), pp. 189, 190. 

58 Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text, p. 27. 

59 Frederik Wisse, The Claremont Profile Method for the Classification of Byz- 
antine New Testament Manuscripts: A Study in Method’ (unpubl. diss., Claremont 
Graduate School and University Center, 1968), published as, The Profile Method for 
Classifying and Evaluating Manuscript Evidence as Applied to the Continuous Greek Text of 
the Gospel of Luke, (SD 44; Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1982). 

60 The New Testament in Greek: The Gospel According to St. Luke, ed. the American 
and British Committees of the IGNTP (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1984 and 1987). 

61 Ernest Cadman Colwell, Irvin Alan Sparks, Frederik Wisse, and Paul R. 
McReynolds, “The International Greek New Testament Project: A Status Report’, 
JBL 87.2 (1968), esp. pp. 188-191. 
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6. 10 weekday lectionaries were added, ranging from the ninth to thir- 
teenth centuries. Most were majority text (L69 was always in agreement 
with the Majority text). 'This eliminated the localisation problem. 


The result was that 10 lectionaries were chosen to represent the dominant 
text (L69, L333, L513, L852, L853, L867, L991, L995, L1084, L1750), even 
though ‘Lectionary 69 could portray the dominant text all alone’.°* The sta- 
tus report did not comment on the selection of the lectionaries that were 
cited individually in IGNTP Luke, but the introduction to the edition itself 
lists 31 lectionaties that exhibited ‘divergent text’. 

In IGNTP Luke, there is a separate apparatus for lectionaries which 
provides the most precise information to date in a critical edition for dis- 
covering where a variant can be located in a certain lectionary. Therein, the 
lection parameters, incipit, and opening textual variation are noted, along 
with the month and day (for menologion) or the week and day (for synaxar- 
ion). 

A decade after IGNTP Luke, in 1993, UBS4 was published. Here lec- 
tionaries were cited both as a group and individually, similar to the conven- 
tion of IGNTP Luke. Previous UBS editions had two sources for their lec- 
tionary data. First, thanks to Wikgren, the UBS editors had access to tran- 
scriptions from Chicago of 52 lectionaries, and therefore these lectionaries 
were cited based on these transcriptions. Second, there were an additional 
97 lectionaries whose citations were culled from the apparatus of other 
printed editions. Starting with UBS4, a core of lectionaries was selected to 
represent the dominant lectionaty text, and then other individual lectionar- 
les were cited when they disagreed with the core group. The research that 
made this possible was from the Thessaloniki Lectionaries Research Centre, 
headed by Karavidopoulos; this research was used throughout the entire 
New Testament, except for Revelation. Unfortunately, no detailed systemat- 
ic account has been published regarding how the Thessaloniki centre select- 
ed manusctipts. Nevertheless, there ate some scattered details. At first, 150 
lectionaries were selected and reductions were based on several criteria. 


62 Colwell, Sparks, Wisse, and McReynolds, ‘A Status Report’, pp. 190-191. 

63 IGNTP Luke, p. xi. 

64 Hermann Kunst, “Die Veróffentlichungen seit 1982’, in Bericht der Hermann 
Kunst-Stiftung zur Förderung der neutestamentlichen Textforschung für die Jahre 1982 bis 1984 
(Münster: Hermann Kunst-Stiftung, 1985), p. 105. 
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With assistance from the INTF, the Thessaloniki centre selected lectionaries 
from the eighth to sixteenth centuries. Lectionaries chosen had either (1) a 
usual Byzantine text, (2) a text different from the Byzantine text, (3) or were 
similar to the Byzantine text; and these were collated over the course of 
four years. In UBS4, there are 30 Evangelia and 40 Apostoloi, which is the 
most any critical hand edition has offered in this period. 

In his 1972 essay on lectionaries, Metzger draws four conclusions. 
First, lectionaries are ‘chiefly useful in tracing the history of the transmis- 
sion of the text of the New Testament’ (p. 495). Second, lectionaries play 
no major role in ‘ascertaining the original text’ (p. 495), but seem to be the 
source of more than one textual dilemma.® Third, lectionaries have basical- 
ly ‘a Byzantine type of text, but also present are noticeable traces of what is 
commonly called the Caesarean type of text, as well as certain Alexandrian 
and Western readings’ (pp. 495-6). Metzger also suggests that the modern 
lectionary system originated in the fourth century, contrary to Junack and 
Burns (see below). Finally, Metzger raises the matter of how to cite lection- 
aries precisely in an apparatus. Examples of his solutions are as follows: 


Lect a majority of lectionaries in the synaxarion 

J y 
Let" a majority of lectionaries in the menologion 
^n? a single lectionary in the synaxarion 


/m asinglelectionary in the menologion 
77m ^ when the synaxarion and menologion are in agreement 
/V5* partinr. when a reading occurs more than once and they disagree 


7135 De 254 menologion reading for Dec 25th 


65 Karavidopoulos, “Textual Criticism’, p. 393. 

66 For example, in Matthew 25:31, 036 reads a lectionary incipit; in Luke 9:57, 
GA 0495 reads a lectionary incipit; and several manuscripts agree with lectionaries in 
adding ó 'Inoo0g after Siddokwv in Luke 13:10. Lectionaries also provide a window 
into how some differences came about in continuous text manuscripts, such as the 
location of John 7:53-8:11 after Luke 21, and the location of Luke 22:43-44 after 
Matthew 26:39 as in Family 13 (see further van Lopik’s contribution to the present 
volume and Teunis van Lopik, ‘Licht uit het Byzantijnse Oosten: liturgische invloed 
op de tekst van het Nieuwe Testament’, in Heimwee naar de Middeleeuwen: opstellen in 
theologisch perspectief ter gelegenheid van het 19de lustrum van het, ed. Els de Bijll Nachenius 
et al. (Leiden: Collegium Theologicum, 1989) 50—63. 
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These sigla contain more details than the UBS sigla, although some are used 
in the UBS editions, notably partim and Lect. As observed above, IGNTP 
Luke notes in every instance where a reading occurs in the lectionary. A 
combination of the IGNTP and Metzger’s system could thus offer a con- 
structive solution to the question of how to cite lectionaries while also in- 
cluding information about the lectionary system in the manuscripts. 
Another Greek edition in this period that gave lectionaries a place of 
importance in the apparatus was the UBS Gospel According to John in the Byz- 
antine Tradition (2007). To avoid ‘the methodological pitfalls of creating an 
eclectic text that never existed in the manuscript tradition’, the editors of 
this edition simply used the diplomatic text of minuscule 35.9 Among the 
witnesses cited in the critical apparatus there are 18 manuscripts listed as 
majuscules, 21 minuscules, and 18 lectionaries, which, at least numerically, 
puts lectionaties on a par with other types of manuscripts. As in the UBS4, 
Karavidopoulos also assisted the editors of this edition in selection of lec- 
tionaries. The lectionaries are cited individually (rather than, for example, 
Lec?), and when a reading is found more than once in a lectionary, the order 
of occurrence is noted (for example in John 6:14, L1096 reads iðóvteç oi 
&vOpwro1 in the first instance and oi è &vOpomoi iSdvteEs in the second 
instance, noted as L1096! and L1096? respectively in the apparatus). Unfor- 
tunately, this edition met with a critical response and, for financial reasons, 
the project was unable to continue with other New Testament books. 
Carroll Osburn in his essay, “The Greek Lectionaties of the New Tes- 
tament’, (first published in 1995, revised in 2013), draws a number of con- 
clusions about lectionaries. First, he states that from a text-critical perspec- 
tive, lectionaries are most valuable for studying the Byzantine text, but the 
explanations of how and why they are different from the Byzantine text 
would ‘contribute to better understanding of the earlier history of the text’ 
(p. 108). Second, a critical edition of the lectionary is needed, ‘based on full 
collations of all lections’ (p. 109). Third, Osburn notes that a history must 
be produced that accounts for ‘the various pre-seventh-century lectionary 
forms and the relationship with lections in early Church Fathers’ (p. 109). 


97 The Gospel According to John in the Byzantine Tradition, ed. Roderic L. Mullen with 
Simon Crisp and D.C. Parker (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007), p. iti. 

68 See for example A.A. Aaexcees, “HoBoe msAanme BH3a4HTHHCKOTO TeKcTa 
eBanreAMA OT moanHa, Xpucmuanckuŭ Bocmox. Cepua, noceauennaa usyuenuro 
xpucmuanckoŭ KyAbmyYper Hapodos Asuu u Appuxu 6 (2013) 581—590. 
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Finally, he states that research is needed to address how lectionaries have 
influenced non-lectionary manuscripts, to highlight how lectionaries relate 
to the liturgical tradition and to clarify ‘the value of lectionaries for under- 
standing better the earlier forms of the textual tradition’ (p. 109). 

loannes Karavidopoulos, former editor of the NA and UBS editions 
and director of the Thessaloniki Lectionaries Research Centre, has made 
various observations about the need for more scholarship on lectionaries. 
In 2012 he noted that the academic community has long desired ‘a well- 
studied edition of the liturgical text’ and that the Byzantine text is important 
because of its use in the church for centuries.” There is more interest in the 
Byzantine text in the USA, for example, with the relatively recent editions 
by Hodges and Farstad and by Robinson and Pierpont.”? Karavidopoulos 
states that that, as Greece has also put a priority on theological and exegeti- 
cal studies in the latter half of the twentieth century, so a ‘critical edition of 
the ecclesiastical text is imperative’ (p. 6). He maintains that a critical edition 
should of necessity have the 1904 Patriarchal Text as the base text; to im- 
prove the text, the edition needs to use more than the 116 manuscripts in 
the IIt; it must ‘represent more geographical areas’ (p. 7). A new critical 
edition requires financial support from Bible Societies as well as from the 
church ‘for obtaining the necessary technological-electronic infrastructure, 
for copies of Byzantine manuscripts, for the remuneration of researchers, 
and for other needs of the project’ (p. 7). Collaboration between institutes, 
such as ITSEE and the INTF, as well as Greek textual critics, is vital. 

As for research on lectionaries currently being carried out, there are 
several institutions and projects that have shown an interest in their study. 
These include the Center for Study and Preservation of the Majority Text 
(CSPMT), the Catalogue of Byzantine Manuscripts (CBM), Volos Academy 
in Athens and MMB. The text-critical research centres of ITSEE and the 
INTF are currently producing volumes of the ECM. Undertaking a critical 
edition of the lectionary text in partnership with them would be ideal since 


© Karavidopoulos, “The 1904 New Testament Edition”, p. 5. 

7 Zane C. Hodges and Arthur L. Farstad, The Greek New Testament According to 
the Majority Text (Nashville: Thomas Nelson, first edition 1982, second edition 
1985) and Maurice A. Robinson and William G. Pierpont, The New Testament in the 
Original Greek According to the Byzantine/ Majority Textform (1* edn; Atlanta: Original 
Word, 1991); The New Testament in the Original Greek: Byzantine Textform (2-4 edn; 
Southborough: Chilton, 2005). 
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they already have the infrastructure (for example student workers and tech- 
nology) to carry out large-scale projects of critical editions. 

A number of the institutions and scholarship noted in the third period 
provide valuable insights toward the creation of a critical edition. These 
scientific forays have wrestled with how to discover lectionary relationships 
and commonalities, as well as practical ways to cite them in the apparatus. 
While this period evinces the inherent difficulties in the study of lectionar- 
ies, it is also a promising move toward giving lectionaries a more prominent 
voice than exhibited in the previous periods. 

So far in this essay I have summarised the use of lectionaries in printed 
editions and in scholarship up to the twenty-first century and have high- 
lighted areas in need of further exploration. Next, I will investigate practical 
steps toward the creation of a critical edition of the lectionary text. The fol- 
lowing section focusses on specific elements of proposals for grouping lec- 
tionaries and other manuscripts together. I analyse the merits and feasibility 
of these proposals from a practical standpoint, looking for elements that 
can be extrapolated for use in a critical edition. In particular, I will describe 
ways to identify lectionary relationships, how to record the data from over 
two thousand lectionaries systematically and how the finished product 
might be displayed visually. 


A PRACTICAL WAY FORWARD: TEST PASSAGES, PLATFORM AND 
THE FORMAT OF THE EDITION 


The following chart is an overview of the extant manuscripts of the Greek 
New Testament registered in the Lisfe. It can be noted that in the ninth, 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, lectionaries actually outnumber contin- 
uous text manuscripts and there are more lectionaries dated to the twelfth 
century than any other century. The total number of extant lectionaries is 
approximately 2,398.7! Critical editions and scholarship have used a mere 
fraction of these: despite the claim that there are over 5,000 Greek New 
Testament manuscripts, this number is only attainable when these neglected 
lectionaries are included in the tally. 


71 See note 2 above. 
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Approximate Number of Extant Greek 
New Testament Manuscripts by Century 


E Continuous Text OLectionaries 





The process of categorising the text of the lectionaries is a daunting 
task. Where could we begin? To discover what the text of the lectionaries is 
like without transcribing every lectionary, it seems reasonable to adopt the 
method of using test passages since it has already been used and proved 
successful for the ECM volumes. Another method that could perhaps de- 
termine relationships between lectionaries is the comparison of text and 
decoration. However, this method could not be used for the oldest lection- 
aries and is not yet developed enough to produce reliable results, perhaps 
because the relationship between text and image is too fluid to provide a 
workable foundation. 2 


72 See Anna Zakharova’s discussions of Weitzmann (who believes there was 
one archetypal illustrated lectionary) and Dolezal (who believes that common fea- 
tures result from regional idiosyncrasies) in “The Relationship between Text and 
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Test Passages 


The ongoing ECM project provides a substantial amount of data in the ap- 
paratus. To prepare the ECM, thousands of manuscripts were collated at 
test passages so that similar witnesses could be organised and grouped to- 
gether. The multivolume Text und Textwert (1987-) shows the results of 
these collations. One thing, however, is sorely lacking from these collations: 
lectionaries. 

In the Text und Textwert volume of Mark, the German introduction 
states, ‘In die Untersuchung wurden alle heute erreichbaren Handschriften 
mit fortlaufendem Text der synoptischen Evangelien einbezogen’. A few 
lectionaries are found in the ECM, but they were not considered at this 
foundational point in establishing manuscript agreement; they were added 
to the apparatus later."^ One useful feature in the ECM of the Catholic 
Epistles concerning lectionaries is the presence of A in the apparatus after a 
variant reading, which notes that the reading ‘reflects the influence of a lec- 
tionary incipit.» Although it is generally acknowledged that lectionaries do 
not offer much help for establishing the earliest attainable text, they have 
nevertheless played an invaluable role in the life of the church and are inte- 
gral components of the manuscript tradition. 

According to Klaus Wachtel, neither It, nor the Chicago Lectionary 
Project, nor Karavidopoulos’ Thessaloniki Lectionaries Research Centre 
‘included a sufficient number of documents to provide a basis for final con- 
clusions about the textual history of the Greek New Testament lection- 


Image in Byzantine Illuminated Gospel Lectionaries’, in Bild und Text im Mittelalter, 
ed. Karin Krause and Barbara Schellewald (Köln: Böhlau Verlag, 2011), 283—301. 

73 The English introduction runs: “The research is based on all the text manu- 
scripts of the Synoptic Gospels now available. The omission of ‘fortlaufendem’ 
(‘continuous’) before ‘text’ is an oversight. Kurt and Barbara Aland, eds, Text und 
Textwert der griechen Handschriften des neuen Testaments, IV. Die synoptischen Evan- 
gelien, 1. Das Markusevangelium, 1. Handschriftenliste und vergleichende 
Beschreibung (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1998), pp. 1*, 17*. 

7* For an explanation, see Gerd Mink, ‘Problems of a Highly Contaminated 
Tradition: The New Testament. Stemmata of Variants as a Source of a Genealogy 
for Witnesses’ in Studies in Stemmatology I, ed. Pieter van Reenen, August den Hol- 
lander, and Margot van Mulken (Amsterdam: John Benjamins, 2004), p. 18. 

75 ECM IV 2, p. 3; this feature is, however, not implemented in ECM Acts. 
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ary’.”° He notes that, to move forward, research would need a selection of 
lectionaries based on test passages (1) where the wider Byzantine tradition 
(that is both Byg and Lec?) is found split in the UBS apparatus, (2) where AP 
and IIt disagree, and (3) where Text und Textwert shows ‘passages at which 
large minorities of witnesses differ from the mainstream’.”” By ‘large minor- 
ities’ Wachtel means where roughly 10—20% of manuscripts agree. 

In a recent dissertation on lectionaries in the Gospel of John, Christo- 
pher Jordan takes Wachtel’s suggestions as a starting point to determine 
manuscript relationships. Using four criteria, Jordan arrives at 44 test pas- 
sages in John: 16 passages from Text und Textwert,” 9 passages where Lect is 
split in UBS4;” 14 places where Lect is cited against individual lectionaries; 
and 4 passages from Jordan’s own collation of IIt and AD, He concludes 
that, at least in John, ‘it seems that there is no shortcut way of identifying 
groups of lectionaries that have significant textual agreement. The only way 
is to count the number of times a lectionary agrees with every other lection- 
ary'.9? With this, Jordan offers promising criteria to identify lectionary rela- 
tionships that could also be applied outside of John to the rest of the New 
Testament. In an explanation of the selection of manuscripts for the ECM 
of John, the editors of John adopted Jordan’s criteria and results for lec- 
tionaries in their edition.*! For our present purposes, it is encouraging to 
see that these criteria have merit and were successfully employed in the cre- 
ation of a critical edition. But, as Yvonne Burns observed a few decades 
ago, using only test passages is not suitable for lectionaries: 


76 Wachtel, “Early Variants’, p. 40. 

77 Wachtel, “Early Variants’, p. 40. 

78 Christopher Jordan, “The Textual Tradition of the Gospel of John in Greek 
Gospel Lectionaries from the Middle Byzantine Period (8-11 Century)’ (unpubl. 
diss., University of Birmingham, 2009), pp. 57-58. 

79 Although Jordan includes John 11:50 here as one of his nine passages, Lect is, 
however, not split; rather Lect is cited against individual lectionaries. Nevertheless, 
this passage still has merit since it shows a division among lectionaries. 

8? Jordan, “Textual Tradition’, p. 312; cf. p. 522. 

8! David C. Parker, Klaus Wachtel, Bruce Morrill, and Ulrich Schmid, “The Se- 
lection of Greek Manuscripts to be Included in the International Greek New Tes- 
tament Project’s Edition of John in the Editio Critica Maior, in Studies on the Text of 
the New Testament and Early Christianity, ed. Daniel Gurtner, Juan Hernandez, Jr. and 
Paul Foster (Leiden: Brill, 2015), 287—328, esp. pp. 327—328. 
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Textual scholars, who have devoted most of their attention to continu- 
ous texts, have traditionally relied upon spot checks, choosing passages 
or words of especial significance, but this is not satisfactory for lection- 
aries, since they have developed by accretion, which has resulted in cer- 
tain lections and groups of lections normally differing in their text type 
from one another. As a result, less use has been made of the evidence 
existing in the Greek gospel lectionaries than of that in the continuous 
texts. 9? 


Lectionaries do, however, offer one more important feature which has not 
yet been used for determining relationships, that might prove useful if 
compared across all other lectionaries: the lectionary system. 8 

Therefore, I would like to propose that more data should be added for 
analysis, which would further assist in grouping manusctipts. This would 
consist of (1) widening the field using the UBS edition, as Wachtel suggests, 
(2) identifying passages of importance from a collation of IIt and AD, (3) 
expanding the parameters for Text und Textwert test passages and (4) com- 
paring synaxarion and menologion systems. These proposals are expanded 
in the following. 


1. Selections Based on the UBS Edition 


Using the UBS5, in addition to locations where (1) Lect is split or (2) Lect 
disagrees with other lectionaries, locations where (3) Byz is split, (4) Byz dis- 
agrees with Lect, and (5) where AP is cited (which means it disagrees with 
Lec?) should also be included as criteria to identify test passages. I have ar- 
rived at 91 test passages in the UBS5 in the Gospels that meet at least one 
of the aforementioned five criteria: 


17 test passages in Matthew: 


Matthew 6:18; 7:14; 8:25; 11:23; 13:55; 15:31; 18:10, 14, 15; 20:17; 22; 
21:29—31; 22:23, 30; 26:27; 27:35; 28:8. 


82 Yvonne Burns, ‘A Close Relative of Jurje's Gospel, Located by Lection Sys- 
tem Classification’, S/avonic and East European Review 61.1 (1983) 1-17, quotations 
from p. 1. 

83 Of course the lectionary system is not limited to lectionaries per se, but is also 
an important feature of the Kt manuscripts and others that were used in liturgical 
settings. 
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26 test passages in Mark: 


Mark 1:27, 34; 2:5, 9; 3:7-8, 32; 4:8, 20; 5:1; 6:33; 7:7-8, 15, 19; 8:7; 9:41; 
10:1, 2, 21, 24, 36; 11:3; 12:23, 41; 13:2; 14:65; 15:27. 


29 test passages in Luke 


Luke 1:35; 3:33; 4:4, 44; 6:1; 7:11, 45; 8:3, 45; 9:1, 35, 55-56, 62; 10:1; 
11:10, 13, 42; 12:21; 13:35a, 35b; 17:3, 23, 35; 20:9, 27, 45; 22:43-44, 
23:11; 24:10. 


19 test passages in John 


John 1:28; 3:25; 5:1; 6:23; 7:53—8:11; 8:9, 10, 25, 39, 54; 10:8, 39; 12:17; 
14:14; 16:4, 16; 17:11, 14; 19:16. 


2. A Collation of TIt and P! 


According to my calculation of the CSPMT's collation of the IT against AD, 
there are 1,724 disagreements between the two editions in the Gospels: 393 
in Matthew, 485 in Mark, 549 in Luke and 297 in John.84 CSPMT's collation 
provides many mote instances of variation than Jordan offered in his own 
collation, but there is also the problem that neither the IIt nor AD is neces- 
sarily faithful to manusctipts. Some readings in these editions could be sin- 
gulat readings that were created in the process of production, or intentional 
changes in an attempt to adhere the Greek to contemporary standards. 
Thus, further analysis and a necessary refinement and reduction of 
CSPMT's collation data is warranted for our purposes. 


3. Using Text und Textwert 


Another source of test passages should come from where large groups (or 
‘large minorities’ in Wachtel’s designation) of manuscripts agree together 
against a mainstream text in Text und Textyert. Based on these percentages, 
the test passages used in Text und Textwert could be used to identify dozens 
of passages from each Gospel that differ from the first two criteria. 


84 CSPMT, “AD Press Gospel Lectionary | Antoniades GNT Collation’, 
http://www.cspmt.org/pdf/collations /Larocque%20-%20Gospel%20Lectionary 
%20 Collation.pdf. 
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4. Comparing the Synaxarion and the Menologion 


Though not executed in his dissertation, Jordan acknowledged that the dif- 
ferent lectionary elements need to be transcribed and compared: lection 
identifier, gospel identifier, liturgy identifier, gospel text, textual boundary 
of each pericope, number of pericopes in the synaxarion, the locations of 
several specific lections (that is the twelve passion pericopes, Holy Friday 
Hours, and Eleven Resurrection pericopes), as well as several other fea- 
tures.*° In-depth studies of these unique features of lectionaries, overdue 
for scientific investigation, could be carried out in individual research pro- 
jects, such as doctoral dissertations. 


These four criteria would certainly bring about more clarity concerning 
textual relationships of lectionaries, although that ‘clarity’ may well result in 
a more complex picture of lectionaries than the current situation. In addi- 
tion, as many lectionaries as possible should be included in the test passag- 
es, following the model of the Text und Textwert series for continuous 
texts. 56 


Platform 


As fot the platform for collating and indexing lectionaries, I suggest the 
New Testament Virtual Manuscript Room (NTVMR), run by the INTF, as 
a good candidate. Before this work could be carried out, the NTVMR 
would need to be adjusted to suit lectionaries better. The INTF holds mi- 
crofilm of approximately 90% of all Greek lectionaries catalogued in the 
Liste, but only a relative handful of these liturgical manuscripts have been 
digitised thus far. Digitisation is no longer a complicated procedure, but it is 
time-consuming. Though the NTVMR is better suited to continuous-text 
manuscripts, after the initial presentation of this paper in Birmingham, 
March 2017 it was updated to offer a feature for indexing lectionaries. It is 
now possible to record information for the synaxarion or menologion peri- 
ods, the biblical parameters of a given lection, as well as other indicators 


85 Jordan, “Textual Tradition’, pp. 523—524. 

86 In Text und Textwert, 314 test passages were selected for the Synoptic Gospels, 
using 1,984 manuscripts. Mark had the most test passages at 196, while Matthew 
had 64 and Luke had 54. John had 153 test passages in chapters 1—10 and full tran- 
scriptions of chapter 18 (Text und Textwert, forthcoming). 
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found in liturgical manuscripts. After multiple lectionaries have been in- 
dexed, it will eventually be possible to compare lectionary systems and bib- 
lical content at the click of a button. Such groundwork could be an im- 
portant preliminary step to creating an open-source digital edition. This 
online tool marks a promising future for a lectionary project and recent up- 
grades signal the INTF’s continued interest and support in such an endeav- 
our. 


Format of the Edition 


Having put forward several criteria for grouping lectionaries and suggested 
a practical platform for this work, I would now like to delineate what the 
edition might look like. While a digital edition would be ideal for displaying 
the full results of the research, a printed edition could offer a selection of 
the most essential information and serve as a valuable reference tool. A 
practical matter in creating a critical edition based on lectionaries is whether 
the reconstructed text should be a continuous or non-continuous text.3” I 
suggest creating a continuous text but with a double apparatus: one for the 
main Greek text, another for the lectionary system. In the printed edition, 
the main Greek text, in continuous text form, would be positioned in the 
centre of the page with an apparatus at the bottom, as is common practice 
for critical editions. The lectionary system would be placed in a wide outer 
margin, mimicking the location in certain Byzantine continuous text manu- 
scripts. The lection identifiers in this outer margin would include the incipit 
(using the Chicago project’s Roman numeral system for stereotypical 
phrases),38 opening textual variation, reading parameters, and service identi- 
fier. For a synaxarion reading, the synaxarion period, week and day would 
be indicated; for the menologion, the month and day would be noted. Any 
variation from the reconstructed lection data in the margin can be recorded 
in an apparatus at the bottom of this wide outer margin. This apparatus for 
the lection system would also relieve the textual apparatus from the burden 
of supplying an abundance of data; thus the textual apparatus could focus 


87 Riddle, “Use of Lectionaries’, p. 62, criticises the IIt saying that ‘radical arbi- 
trariness in the handling of the text is necessitated by the very fact that a continu- 
ous text is being prepared from lections. Incipits must be continually revised and 
omitted and choice must be made between lections and passages which appear 
more than once in the lectionary.” 

88 See Studies in the Lectionary Text, p. 84. 
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on supplying textual variants. Therefore, on a given page of the critical edi- 
tion, the user could not only see which lectionaties contain which textual 
vatiants, but also see variations in the synaxarion and menologion systems. 
If necessary, the lectionary signs &pxn and téAoc can be supplied in the text 
to guide the reader. 

The inner margin could include the pericope number for each lection 
and the Eusebian apparatus. The «eq&Aot and titAot could also be pro- 
vided between paragraphs of the main text. For ease of reference, versifica- 
tion would be placed in the text, rather than in the margin. 

As for the base text of the edition, there are two fundamental possibili- 
ties: (1) creating an eclectic text, or (2) using a diplomatic text. For the latter, 
the IIt text is a candidate and would perhaps aid the acceptance of the criti- 
cal edition by the Greek Orthodox community. However, the IIt text itself 
is not based on scientific principles and does not seem appropriate for a 
critical scholarly venture.? Another option would be to use a diplomatic 
text from a lectionary manuscript. The IGNTP discovered that L69 could 
represent the dominant lectionary text by itself, so perhaps L69 would be an 
ideal candidate as a base text for an edition of the Gospels. As the IGNTP’s 
test passages were only from the Gospel of Luke, this would need to be 
expanded to incorporate test passages in all Gospels as well as the Apos- 
tolos. 

As for creating an eclectic text, it is difficult to proceed further without 
the results of test passage agreements and comparisons of lectionary sys- 
tems. The text-critical principle of ascertaining the textual variant that gave 
rise to the others does not seem useful when attempting to establish a text 
built by tradition, at least in this stage of our knowledge of the lectionary 
text. Fundamentally, an underlying theory of the development of the lec- 
tionary would be vital to establish the text. For that, the scholarship of 
Klaus Junack and Yvonne Burns provides the basic contours of the devel- 
opment of the Greek New Testament lectionary. In his detailed study of the 
Catholic Letters in the Apostoloi, Junack concluded that the Byzantine lec- 
tionary system ‘ist mit größter Wahrscheinlichkeit erst in Laufe des 7. Jhs. 
zu seiner Ausformung gelangt und kann uns daher nur in den Hss vom 8. 
Jh. an überliefert sein’.°” His view is based on the belief that 


8? Compare the discussion above as well as the reason given in The Gospel Ac- 
cording to John in the Byzantine Tradition, pp. iiiv. 
90 Klaus Junack, “Zu den griechischen Lektionaren und Ihrer Uberlieferung der 
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A prerequisite for the emergence of such lectionaries is firm ecclesial 
organisation which regulates the sequence of the celebration of the 
church year, the liturgical arrangement of these celebrations, and the de- 


termination of Bible texts, prayers, hymns, and so on to be read.?! 


Burns gives numerous examples of how the inclusion of certain pericopes, 
or lections, relates to the development of the lectionary. Before the Byzan- 
tine lectionary, there were primitive lectionaries that did not include all of 
the accepted lections of the Byzantine lectionary. Burns states that 


The acceptance of Christianity as the religion of the state by Constantine 
the Great early in the IV century has been a turning point in the history 
of the Church, one of the effects of which has been a number of inno- 
vations in the organisation of the Church Year.?? 


Such new developments included the separation of Christmas from Epiph- 
any, the institution of Lent, the development of Pentecost and the inaugura- 
tion of the Elevation of the Cross. As lectionaries increased in the number 
of lections for the year, eventually two cycles were created, one for the 
church year (the synaxarion) and one for the calendar year (the menologi- 
on). Burns believes that the latter cycle “exemplifies the marriage of Church 
and State characteristic of Justinian’s attitude to both’. Burns further notes 
that 


no evidence of the Byzantine lection system has been found prior to the 
seventh century, neither in the form of rubrics beside a continuous text, 
nor as lections. This is consistent with a system beginning in the sixth 
century and undergoing rapid development.?^ 


Dating the lectionary system as early as the second century (with Gregory) 
or fourth century (Colwell, Metzger, ef al.) thus no longer seems possible, 


katholischen Briefe’, in Die alten Übersetzungen, ed. Aland, p. 542. 

?! Junack, *Lectionaries', Anchor Bible Dictionary 4:271. 

?? Yvonne Burns, “The Historical Events that Occasioned the Inception of the 
Byzantine Gospel Lectionaries’, Jabrbuch der Österreichischen Byzantinistik 32.4 (1981), 
p. 120. 

93 Burns, “The Historical Events’, p. 124. 

%4 Burns, “The Historical Events’, p. 124. 
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and trying to establish an initial text of the lectionary from the earliest cen- 
turies could be futile. 95 

Therefore, in this present infancy of the study of lectionaries, at least 
three possibilities present themselves for the base text: (1) the seventh- 
century lectionary text, (2) a diplomatic text, or (3) the dominant lectionary 
text, that is ‘the most average and least individual form of the text',?? which 
would essentially be the text established by the agreement of a group of 
lectionaries, such as the conventions of IGNTP Luke and UBS4. While 
these proposals should naturally remain open to change until further work 
is undertaken, for now, they are a promising place to start. 


CONCLUSION 


This essay has aimed to fill the gap in lectionary knowledge by proposing 
new ideas and a practical way to create a critical edition of the lectionary. 
Though it is not an exhaustive account, I have surveyed the history of lec- 
tionary use in critical scholarship, demonstrating that lectionaries represent 
a substantial, sorely neglected group of New Testament manuscripts. In 
general, scholars from the sixteenth century to the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century were eager to use lectionaries in critical editions, in stark 
contrast to the neglect of the following approximately hundred years. The 
latter part of the twentieth century was marked by a rekindled interest in the 
study of lectionaries, but since it was a relatively new field with methods 
that still required fine-tuning, progress has been slow or incomplete and 
researchers must carry out the painstaking work of paving innovative ways 
forward. I have described some promising insights from scholars wrestling 


?5 Burns, ‘A Close Relative’, p. 4 argues that ‘behind each prototype was a con- 
tinuous text’. Gibson also believes this to be true of Greek Apostolos lectionaries: 
"Ihe textual evidence shows that most Apostolos witnesses are likely to be pre- 
pared from continuous text Vor/agen? He concludes, “there is no “Lectionary text” 
of the Apostolos in the sense argued by the [Chicago Lectionary] Studies, as if the 
likely ancestor of every Apostolos lection is a lection in an earlier Lectionary wit- 
ness. Instead, the Synaxarion lections of the Apostolos transmit various forms of 
the evolving Byzantine text drawn from continuous text witnesses.’ Samuel Gibson, 
“The Liturgical and Textual Tradition of Acts and Paul in the Byzantine Apostolos 
Lectionary’, (unpubl. diss., The University of Birmingham, 2015), p. 284; see also 
his contribution to the present volume. 

96 Zuntz, “The Byzantine Text, p. 27. 
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with the complexities of lectionaries and proposed several options for col- 
laboration in undertaking the arduous task of creating a critical edition. I 
have suggested practical steps to establish relationships between lectionaries 
using test passages and the lectionary system, discussed the NTVMR as a 
promising platform for this work and sketched the basic format of the pro- 
posed critical edition. 

In conclusion, lectionaries have played an integral part in the life of the 
church and in the history and development of the text of the New Testa- 
ment. We have a good idea of the nature of the Byzantine text based on 
minuscules, while other witnesses have enabled the reconstruction of the 
earliest attainable text with a reasonable degree of confidence. But why do 
we not know what the lectionary text is? Producing a critical edition based 
on lectionaries could yield significant results and greatly expand our 
knowledge of a largely untapped source that comprises approximately half 
of all extant Greek New Testament manuscripts. The creation of a critical 
edition will lead to deepened awareness of the history of lectionary use in 
worship and add important insight to our understanding of the transmission 
and development of the New Testament text. 

I would like to close with a final thought. In 1995, Carroll Osburn said 
that ‘A critical edition of the lectionary is greatly needed, based on full colla- 
tions of all lections and direct comparisons of texts rather than variants 
from a printed text.” In 2006, Wachtel responded to Osburn saying, “This 
situation has not changed since”. In a revision of his essay in 2013, Osburn 
proclaimed again that a critical edition of a lectionary text is still found want- 
ing.” Five years later, I ask, have we come any closet? 


%? Carroll D. Osburn, “The Greek Lectionaries’, p. 71. 
98 Wachtel, “Early Variants’, p. 28. 
99 Osburn, “The Greek Lectionaries’, p. 109. 


6. SOME NOTES ON THE PERICOPE ADULTERAE 
IN BYZANTINE LITURGY. 


TEUNIS VAN LOPIK: 


'THE SCOPE OF THE PRESENT STUDY 


In his commentary on the Gospel according to John, Loisy is clear: the Sto- 
ry of the Adulteress (John 7:53-8:11, Pericope Adulterae [PA]) is an interpola- 
tion.? Even discounting the external evidence, the overall tone and the indi- 
cations of time and place correspond better to the phrasing of the Synoptic 
Gospels rather than John. Loisy continues: 


Il est parfaitement inutile de dire que l'omission, dans Phypothese de 
l'authenticité, est plus facile à expliquer que l'addition, dans Phypothese 
de l'inauthenticité. L^ inauthenticité n'est pas une hypothèse, mais un fait 
aussi sürement constaté qu'il est possible en pareille matiére. L'addition 
seule est à expliquer, non l'omission.? 


Arguments in favour of the omission theory do not have any impact on the 
arguments in favour of the inauthenticity of the passage. Loisy opposed two 
theories supposing the omission. The first is inspired by this statement in 
Augustine's Or adulterous marriages: 


1 T wish to thank Prof. H.J. de Jonge (Leiden) for his critical comments on prior 
drafts of this paper and Prof. H.A.G. Houghton for his correction of my English. 

2 A. Loisy, Le quatrième Évangile (Paris: Picard, 1903), p. 534: ‘une piece rappor- 
tee”. 

3 Loisy, Le quatrième Évangile, p. 538. 
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Some of little faith, or rather enemies of the true faith, I suppose from a 
fear lest their wives should gain impunity in sin, removed from their 
MSS the Lord's act of indulgence to the adulteress.* 


According to Loisy such feelings may have caused the suppression of the 
PA in some private copies, but not in the official copies of the churches.? 
The second theory rejected by Loisy claims that the omission of the PA is 
due to the structure of the Greek lectionary. Loisy says: 


Une autre hypothése, moins naive et plus savante, se fonde sur le lec- 
tionnaire grec ... . 


The debate on the ‘naive hypothesis’ is still going on. Recently this suppres- 
sion hypothesis has been defended by J.D. Punch in an article included in a 
volume dedicated to the PA and published in 2016.5 In an article in the 
same volume Maurice A. Robinson, too, argues for its validity." By contrast, 
also in the volume, Chris Keith rejects the suppression theory as he did ear- 
lier in a monograph.? 

Keith states that Jennifer Knust was the first to refer to the theory in 
question as the ‘suppression’ theory.? However, the term ‘suppression’ was 
already used in the discussion of the PA a century before, in French. J.P.P. 
Martin, a defender of the Johannine authenticity of the PA,!° argued as ear- 


^ Since Loisy referred to Hort's Nozes, I quote the translation given in B.F. 
Westcott and F.J.A. Hort, The New Testament in the Original Greek. Vol. 2, Introduction, 
Appendix (Cambridge: Macmillan, 1881), p. 82: ‘Aug. Conj. adult. ti, 6 shews 
knowledge of the difference of the text by saying ...”. 

5 Westcott and Hort, The New Testament, p. 86. 

6 J.D. Punch, “The Piously Offensive Pericope Adulterae’, in The Pericope of the 
Adulteress in Contemporary Research, ed. D.A. Black and J.N. Cerone, (LNTS 551; 
London: Bloomsbury, 2016), pp. 27-30. 

7 M.A. Robinson, The Pericope Adulterae: a Johannine Tapestry with Double 
Interlock’, in Black and Cerone, The Pericope of the Adulteress, p. 142. 

8 C. Keith, “The Pericope Adulterae: A Theory of Attentive Insertion’, in Black 
and Cerone, The Pericope of the Adulteress, pp. 105—108; C. Keith, The Pericope Adul- 
terae, the Gospel of John, and the Literacy of Jesus. (NTTSD 38; Leiden: Brill, 2009), pp. 
214-219. 

? Keith, “The Pericope Adulterae’, p. 105 n. 68; Keith, The Pericope Adulterae, p. 
214 n. 57. 

10 J.P.P. Martin, Introduction à la critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament. Partie pra- 
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ly as 1886 that the omission of this passage was due to the hostile society of 
the first centuries of the Christian era, which limited the reading and trans- 
mission of the PA. Martin went on to say: “L’étendue de la suppression et 
les autres faits demandent cependant une explication’.!! The last paragraph 
of Knust's most convincing contribution to the 2016 volume is entitled: 
Conclusion: The Suppression Theory Should be Abandoned. V? She is right. 

Although Loisy found the lectionary theory moins naive et plus savante, he 
nevertheless rejected it. He concluded: 


Le déplacement du récit dans le lectionnaire ne pouvait pas le chasser de 
PEvangile. 13 


The heart of the lectionary theory is that the PA is a genuine part of John. 
According to this theory, a liturgical lesson for Pentecost as early as the 
second century comprised John 7:37—52 and 8:12. The omission of the PA 
(7:53-8:11) from that important lesson caused the absence of the passage in 
certain manuscripts of the continuous text of John. !4 

In the present contribution the lectionary theory will be challenged by 
further investigation of the liturgical rubrication of the Pentecost lesson and 
the PA in the manuscripts. In representatives of von Soden's family K: the 
PA is marked with obeli. I will argue that with these signs the scribes of K: 
did not intend to express their doubt about the authenticity of the PA, nor 
did they use them for liturgical rubrication. The K! New Testament edition 
is a product of full-grown Byzantine theology. The acceptance of the PA 
runs parallel with the iconophile Triumph of Orthodoxy. I will show that in 


tique. 4% vol. (Paris: Maisonneuve, 1886), pp. 178-516. 

11 Martin, Introduction: Partie pratique, p. 460. 

1? J. Knust, * “Taking Away From”: Patristic Evidence and the Omission of the 
Pericope Adulterae from John’s Gospel’, in Black and Cerone, The Pericope of the 
Adulteress, pp. 87-88. 

13 Loisy, Le quatrième Évangile, p. 539. 

14 M.A. Robinson, “Preliminary Observations regarding the Pericope Adulterae 
Based upon Fresh Collations of Nearly All Continuous-Text Manuscripts and All 
Lectionary Manuscripts Containing the Passage’, F7/o/ogia Neotestamentaria 13 (2000) 
35-59, especially p. 43; Robinson, “The Pericope Adulterae’, pp. 144—145; J.P.P. 
Martin, Introduction à la critique textuelle du Nouveau Testament. Partie théorique. (Paris: 
Secrétariat de l'Instititut Catholique, Lecoffre, 1883), pp. 460, 542—543; Martin, 
Introduction: Partie pratique, pp. 343—351, 452, 466. 
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the earlier stages of the K text the PA was regarded as spurious or was even 
unknown. The lectionary theory should therefore be abandoned. 


ASTERISKS AND OBELI 


In manuscripts of the Greek and Latin Bible, special signs are sometimes 
used to indicate text-critical issues. The signs most used ate asterisks and 
obeli. These signs were already used by Alexandrian librarians in the third 
century BCE and taken over by Origen.” In composing the Hexap/a of the 
Old Testament, Origen added the signs to the text of the Septuagint. His 
procedure has been described by Rahlfs as follows: 


In order to indicate matter in the LXX, which did not appear in the 
original [Hebrew] text, he [Origen] employed obelisks (—,~ , +), sym- 
bols that were used in textual criticism by the Alexandrian Philologists, 
and especially in dealing with Homer, in order to brand a passage as 
spurious. Origen also made use of the obelisk in this same sense ... . 
Conversely, Origen, as he himself says ..., added “from out of the other 
editions (i.e. translations) in agreement with the Hebrew" whatever was 
missing from the LXX, characterising it with an asterisk 
(X), a symbol he likewise borrowed from Alexandrian philology. 16 


Origen’s method was sometimes adopted by scribes of manuscripts of the 
Greek New Testament. Added asterisks or obeli usually mark the text as 
spurious or doubtful. However, at least two instances may be exceptions to 
that rule: the verses with the Bloody Sweat and Comforting Angel (Luke 
22:43-44, sometimes referred to as the Pericopa de Sudore) and the PA. 

Just as the passage with the Bloody Sweat is marked with these signs in 
some manuscripts, so in a related phenomenon it is transferred after Mat- 
thew 26:39 in certain lectionaries, members of the Ferrar group known as 
Family 13 and other continuous-text manuscripts because the pericope is 


15 A.M. Donaldson, ‘Explicit References to New Testament Variant Readings 
among Greek and Latin Church Fathers' (2 vols; unpubl. diss., University of Notre 
Dame, 2009), vol. 1 pp. 39—69; E. Steinová, Notam superponere studii. The Use of 
Technical Signs in the Early Middle Ages’ (unpubl. diss., Utrecht, 2016), pp. 19—45. 

16 A, Rahlfs, ed., Septuaginta. Id est Vetus Testamentum graece iuxta LXX interpretes. 
(2 vols, 9th edn; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelstiftung, 1935), vol. 1 pp. XXVIII-XXIX. 
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read in the lesson of Maundy Thursday in the Byzantine liturgy.!” That les- 
son comprises Matthew 26:2-20, John 13:3-17, Matthew 26:21-39, Luke 
22:43-45a and Matthew 26:40—27:2.'8 The lesson of the Tuesday of the last 
week before the Great Lent is Luke 22:39--23:1. In this instance, the Bloody 
Sweat is omitted to avoid duplication.!? Consequently, the transfer of the 
Bloody Sweat is no real evidence of the ‘floating’ character of the Lukan 
passage, as Raymond Brown affirms.? Nor can it be maintained that the 
transfer of the Bloody Sweat to Matthew by Family 13 and several lectionar- 
les strongly suggests that the Bloody Sweat is not part of the original text of 
Luke.?! In the manuscripts E, V, 045, 24, 161, 166, 892 and 1216, which are 
equipped with a liturgical apparatus, the text of the Bloody Sweat is marked 
with asterisks or obeli. I have argued elsewhere that in these cases the signs 
in question may not be intended to express doubt; rather they may function 
as liturgical rubrication.? Claire Clivaz has supported this suggestion by 


17 T. van Lopik, Tekstkritiek: telt het wegen of weegt het tellen?’, Nederlands 
Theologisch Tijdschrift 45.2 (1991) 103—104; T. van Lopik, ‘Once Again: Floating 
Words, Their Significance for Textual Criticism’, NTS 41 (1995) 287—289. 

18 C.R. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes (Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1900-1909), 
p. 362; Oeiov Kai lepov eúxyyéMov óuotov KATH TAVTH TOG TO AVaYLYVWOKOMEVOV EV 
toig exkAnotoas. (2^4 edn; 'AOfjva: 'AxootoAukr] Makovia TAG "ExkAnoíag TC 
"EAAáGoc, 1982), pp. 392—398. This EUxyyéAov has appeared in five editions (1, 
1973; 2, 1982; 3, 1991; 4, 1995; 5, 2005) and its text is designated with the siglum 
AD in UBS4 and UBS5. The text of this EvayyéAtov, with 604 numbered pages, has 
been emended to the Textus Receptus. The AtaKovia edition of 1979, with the 
same title but with 561 numbered pages, retains the text of Antoniades’ Patriarchal 
Edition of 1904. 

19 EvayyéMov, pp. 330—332; Gregory, Texfkritik, p. 361. 

2 R.E. Brown, The Death of the Messiah: from Gethsemane to the Grave. A Commentary 
on the Passion Narratives in the Four Gospels (New York: Doubleday, 1995), p. 181 n. 4. 

21 Thus, for example, B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Tes- 
tament. A Companion volume to the United Bible Societies’ Greek New Testament. (279 edn; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), p. 151. For different views on the 
background of Family 13’s transposition, see: Van Lopik, ‘Once Again’, p. 287 
notes 4 and 5. In the apparatus of NA27 it is recorded at Matthew 26:39 that the 
Bloody Sweat is added by Cg, f 3 and pe, followed by “(ex lect.)”: in NA28 the ref- 
erence to lectionaries is omitted. 

22 Van Lopik, “Tekstkritiek’, p. 104. 
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referring to the crosses accompanying the Bloody Sweat in the manusctipts 
C3, 124, 174 and 543. She added GA 230 as a witness in which the Bloody 
Sweat is marked with an obelus.?? 

The Byzantine lesson for Pentecost is John 7:37—52 and 8:12.24 How- 
ever in order for the PA, John 7:53-8:11, not to be read, liturgical rubrica- 
tion was required. In my next article, I suggested the following: 


In many manuscripts the PA is marked with asterisks, obeli or other 
signs. These signs are usually taken to be text-critical symbols. It is pos- 
sible, however, that in some manuscripts the signs at issue belong to the 
lectionary equipment and are meant as helps for the lector. Such manu- 
scripts, if any, have to be discarded as witnesses of the short text of 
John 7—8.25 


This weakly-founded suggestion provoked various reactions. According to 
J.M.C. Scott, I thought that many of the signs in question are simply lection- 
ary markings.*° Chris Keith stated that Maurice Robinson and I suggested 
that the asterisks and obeli added to the PA are not text-critical markers, 
but rather part of the lectionary equipment.?/ Robinson argued: 


MSS which are obelised apparently were so marked for lectionary- 
related reasons. This was also Van Lopik's conclusion, and seems cer- 
tain to be correct.28 


Robinson also quoted Metzger: 


Significantly enough, in many of the witnesses that contain the passage 
itis marked with asterisks or obeli, indicating that, though the scribes 


25 C. Clivaz, Lange et la sueur de sang (Le 22, 43-44): ou comment on pourrait bien en- 
core écrire l'histoire. (Biblical Tools and Studies 7; Leuven: Peeters, 2010), p. 495. 

24 Evayyédiov, pp. 83-84; Gregory, Textkritik, p. 347. 

25 Van Lopik, “Once Again’, p. 290. 

26 J.M.C. Scott, “On the Trail of a Good Story: John 7.53-8.11 in the Gospel 
Tradition’, in Ciphers in the Sand. Interpretations of the Woman Taken in Adultery (John 
7.53—8.11), ed. L.J. Kreitzer and D.W. Rooke (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 
2000), p. 78. 

27 Keith, The Pericape Adulterae, p. 134 note 62. 

25 Robinson, “Preliminary Observations’, p. 46. 
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included the account, they were aware that it lacked satisfactory creden- 
tials.2° 


Robinson's reaction to this was: 


[Metzger] anachronistically projects Alexandrian classical philological 
concerns into an era in which they no longer apply.?? 


Recently, Robinson repeated his interpretation of the obeli and other mark- 
ings to the PA: 


... the MSS that include the PA with obeli or other markings generally 
do so to indicate lectionary practice involving the Pentecost lesson, and 
indicating that the PA should be skipped (umepBaAe) and resumed 
(apxov) as not pertaining to that lesson.?! 


There is a reason, we think, to reconsider the issue. 


THE MARKING OF THE PAIN VON SODEN’S GROUP K 


The marking of the PA with signs is found in Byzantine manuscripts since 
the eighth century.?? More than a century ago, Hermann von Soden labelled 
the Byzantine text form with the siglum K, meaning Kotvr].? He distin- 
guished and described different K-Spie/arten of the Byzantine gospel text.?* 
F.G. Kenyon clearly summarised von Soden's description of the K family: 


The three main classes are K!, the earliest form of this family, K* the lat- 
est, and K*, which covers all that lies between them. The earliest com- 
plete K! MS. is € 61 [Gregory’s Q] of the eighth century ... . K* is the 


2 Metzger, A Textual Commentary, p. 189. 

30 Robinson, “Preliminary Observations’, p. 46. 

5! Robinson, “The Pericope Adulterae’, p. 145. Apyou, repeated thus in note 84, 
must be “Apgou: the form is correct in Robinson, “Preliminary Observations’, p. 43. 

32 K. Aland, B. Aland, K. Wachtel, eds, Text und Teoctwert der griechischen Hand- 
schriften des Neuen Testamentes. V. Johannesevangelium. 1. Teststellenkollation der Kapitel 1- 
10. Bd. 1,2: Resultate der Kollation und Hauptliste. (ANTE 36. Berlin: De Gruyter, 
2005), pp. 212-213. 

55 H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in ihrer ältesten erreichbaren 
Textgestalt, hergestellt auf Grund ihrer Textgeschichte. I. Teil: Untersuchungen. (24 edn; 
Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht, 1911), p. 707. 

34 Von Soden, Die Schriften, pp. 712-893. 
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dominant text of the Middle Ages, at least from the tenth to eleventh 
century. Its subgroups are distinguished by the different forms in which 
they have (or omit) the pericope adulterae, K", K", K^, KM, KP, K"6, 
with minor varieties in which these have reciprocally influenced one an- 
other. Kt is the final revision made about the twelfth century with special 
reference to lectionary requirements, and this from the thirteenth centu- 
ry onwards became the accepted ecclesiastical text. The MSS. of this 
class are generally furnished either with tables of lections or with clearly 
marked beginnings and endings of lections in the text. They amount in 
number to about 200, and fall into eight divisions according to the full- 
ness of their lectionary apparatus.?5 


Kenyon’s siglum K" is an error: the Greek v must be a Latin v. K" stands 
for manuscripts without the PA. u7 is the dominant text form in Kr, K*inc 
designates the manuscripts including John 7:53—8:2, so without 8:3-11, the 
Story of the Adulteress. Furthermore: u0 is the siglum for the archetype of 
the PA as reconstructed by von Soden; Ul is the oldest form of the PA, 
known from the Codex Bezae (GA 05/D) and some other witnesses. 

In von Soden's distinction of the main classes of K, the presence or 
absence of the PA and its different text forms are the main criteria. These 
will now be considered in turn. 


1. Von Soden's K! 


One of the peculiarities of this text-type is that Matthew 16:2b-3, Luke 
22:43-44, John 5:3b-4 and John 7:53-8:11 are all marked with asterisks.*° 
Each of these passages is known for its text-critical problems and all that 
should be said about this is that the asterisks are witnesses of scribal doubt. 
Von Soden suggested that Matthew 16:2b-3 was not part of the original 
text form of K!. The PA form in u2 belongs to the Urbestand (‘original 


35 F.G. Kenyon, The Greek Text of the Bible. A Students Handbook. (London: 
Duckworth, 1949 [Repr. 1953]), pp. 179-180. Compare E. von Dobschitz, ed., 
Eberhard Nestle’s Einführung in das griechische Nene Testament. (4% edn; Göttingen: 
Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1923), pp. 49-51. $ 32, “Der Reichstext und seine For- 
men’, is an indispensable overview of K family manuscripts, indicated by their GA 
number. 

36 Von Soden, Die Schriften, p. 720. 
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state’) of K!, but the text is unstable and that explains the asterisks. Von 
Soden left open the possibility that originally K! did not contain the PA. 

As a rule the manuscripts of K! are equipped with a liturgical appa- 
ratus. Matthew 16:2b-3 is part of the lesson of the Monday of the eighth 
week after Pentecost (Matthew 16:1—6).?' John 5:3b-4 is part of the lesson 
of the third Sunday after Easter (John 5:1—15).38 For these two lessons, ru- 
brication of the continuous text with the indications of 'Apxñ and TéAog is 
sufficient and therefore the asterisks are certainly not liturgical markings. 
With regard to the Bloody Sweat and PA, additional instructions for the 
lector are required. Christian Friedrich Matthaei described the presentation 
of the Bloody Sweat in the witness indicated by him as v (GA 031/V), a 
ninth-century member of K!, as follows: 

e In the margin of Luke 22:43: omy and 1 (Eusebian section 283 and 

canon 10); 

° before verse 43: dpt (for &p&ov, Begin here again); 
e at the end of verse 44: Ú" (for Umavta, “go to’) eig uat. Kep. 07c 

(with Matthew 26:40, Eusebian section 296’); 

e both verses have asterisks in the margin like 38? 

The indications &p&ov and bndvta are sufficient to insert the Bloody Sweat 
into the lesson of Maundy Thursday. The asterisks have no added value, 
unless signifying doubt about the text, pace Matthaei, who argued that the 
asterisks are notes to compose the ecclesiastical lesson.” The conclusion is 
warranted that these signs accompanying the Bloody Sweat in von Soden's 
K! do not have a liturgical origin and the same must be concluded with re- 
gard to the PA.“ 


37 EvayyéAuov, 134; Gregory, Textkritik, 350. 

38 EvayyéMov, 45; Gregory, Textkritik, 345. 

3 C.F. Matthaei, Evangelium secundum Lucam Graece et Latine. Ex codicibus nunquam 
antea examinatis edidit et animadversiones criticas adiecit (Riga: Hartknoch, 1786), p. 445. 

40 Matthaei even tried to explain the asterisks at John 5:3b-4 in V as liturgical 
rubrication, but could not offer clear parallels: C.F. Matthaei, Evangelium secundum 
Iohannem Graece et Latine. Ex codicibus nunquam antea examinatis edidit et animadversiones 
criticas adiecit. (Riga: Hartknoch, 1786), p. 82. 

^! Unfortunately, V is imperfect: the text from John 7:39 is supplied in a thir- 
teenth-century minuscule. See: C.R. Gregory, Prolegomena [= Volume 3 of C. 
Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum Graece. Editio octava maior, 1869-1872. 2 vols]. 
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A Note on Terminology 


Matthaei’s edition of the Greek New Testament with its curiously long title 
is a treasute trove of data on the Greek lectionary system. I will quote the 
title in its entirety to give an impression of the work’s contents: 


Novum Testamentum Graece. Ad codices Mosquenses utriusque bibliothecae ss. sy- 
nodi et tabularii imperialis, item Augustanos, Dresdenses, Goettingenses, Gothanos, 
Guelpherbytanos, Langeri, Monachienses, Lipsienses, Nicephori et Zittaviensem, 
adhibitis Patrum Graecorum lectionibus, editionibus IN. Testamenti principibus et 
doctorum virorum libellis criticis, iterum recensuit, sectiones maiores et minores 
Eusebii, Euthalii et Andreae Caesariensis notavit, primum quoque nunc lectiones 
ecclesiasticas ex usu ecclesiae Graecae designavit. ac Synaxaria Evangeliarii et 
Praxapostoli addidit et criticis interpositis animadversionibus edidit Christianus Fri- 
dericus de Matthaei. 12 


In this work, Matthaei clearly describes the indications added to compose a 
liturgical lesson from the continuous Gospel or Apostolos text. 
° Apyxf the beginning of an ecclesiastical lesson. 
e "Ynéppa, skip a passage and continue further down in the same book 
or chapter (transitus). 
e After bnépBa, look for "Ap&ou where the lesson starts again. 
e '"Ynávta, stop and continue with (literally: “go to’) a passage in another 
Gospel or another Epistle (transitus). 
e TéAoc, the end of the lesson. 
According to Matthaei, only the most accurate codices distinguish between 
onéppa and Undvta. 
"Ap&ov stands for “Begin here again!” "Apgov is a late form of the sec- 
ond-person singular imperative of the aorist of the middle voice of 
&pxopat, “to begin’. The ending —ov looks like it is derived from the form 


Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1894, p. 516 (minuscule 250); Gregory, Textkritik, p. 172 (minus- 
cule 250). For the complex history of the numbering of the Codex, see: J. G. 
Schomerus, Erfahrungen bei der Bearbeitung früherer Handschriftenlisten (Von 
Wettstein bis Gregory)’, in Materialien zur neutestamentlichen Handschriftenkunde I, ed. 
K. Aland (ANTF 3; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1969), p. 289. 

42 C.F. Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece. 1: Wittenberg: s.n., 1803; II: Curiae 
Variscorum [Hof, Hessen]: Grau, 1804; III: Ronnenburg: Schumann, 1807. 

^5 Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece, vol. I p. 676. 
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of the imperative second-person singular of the present tense of the middle 
voice. The form ending in —ov is attested in Nicolaus of Otranto (Calabria, 
twelfth-thirteenth century), AidéAeéig Kata ‘lovdaiwv (Disputatio contra Tu- 
daeos).*4 In this dialogue between a Jew and a Christian, the latter says "Apgov 
Aoinov ó0€v fover rai A€ye... to strengthen his argument. The verbal 
form &p&ou also figures in the verses “Apgov xeíp mov dyaOr | ypdpe 
ypoupata ko, which occur in manuscripts from the tenth century on- 
wards. A four-line version of the poem is preserved in various forms.^6 
Remarkably, in all these instances pov has to do with reading and copy- 


ing. 


2. Von Soden’s K* 


Most of the manusctipts of group K* contain a liturgical apparatus that is 
based on the Eusebian sections. In group K* the text forms u5 and u6 of 
the PA are dominant, but all forms (except u1, representing Codex Bezae) 
are present, even Hinc (only 7:53—8:2). Some of the manuscripts do not con- 
tain the PA.” The status of the PA in these witnesses of the tenth and elev- 
enth centuries is very uncertain, as von Soden pointed out in a discussion of 
the K* members with only pine: 


Da die poty später verdächtig war, wurde sie naturgemiss hin und her 
von peinlichen Schreibern ausgelassen. Dies mag auch von den 
Vorlagen mancher der unter KY aufgenommenen Codd zutreffen. 


“4 I owe the grammatical explanation to Prof. H.J. de Jonge (Leiden) and the 
reference to Nicolaus Otranto to Prof. C. Karakolis (Athens). 

45 L.M. Hoffmann, Der antijiidische Dialog Kata Iudaion des Nikolaos-Nektarios von 
Ortanto. Editio princeps, Einführung und Kommentar. Corrected electronic edition. 
(Darmstadt: Hoffmann, 2015) p. 125 (Dies II, line 6—7); the original dissertation 
was submitted in Mainz in 2008. 

461, Vassis, Initia Carminum Byzantinorum. (Supplementa Byzantina 8. Berlin: De 
Gruyter, 2005), p. 77. Database of Byzantine book epigrams. Ghent University, 
Department of Literary Studies, Greek Section, http:/ /www.dbbe.ugent.be/typ 
3084. Compare J.D. Karavidopoulos, "Xnpuewopuara xot xoAoQovec oe PipAika 
xaipoypapa”, Evatevioets 11 (May-August 2010), p. 40. 

47 Von Soden, Die Schriften, pp. 734-757. 
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Nachweisbar ist es aber nur, wo dem Reinigungseifer bloss die Lektion 
8 3-11 zum Opfer fiel.4? 


One of the representatives of K* is GA 8.? In this manuscript, diplai (>) 
occur in the margin at John 5:4 (4yyeAoc—voor|patt) and 8:3-4a (yovotv— 
AUT@). The signs added are echoes of the textcritical marks (7X) added at 
the same places in the members of group K!, where Matthew 16:2b-3 and 
Luke 22:43-44 are also marked. The diplai added only to part of the PA 
cannot be a liturgical instruction for the lector to skip the whole PA in the 
Pentecost lesson. The beginning of the lesson (John 7:37) is indicated with 
ap”. After £yrjyeprat and before Kat (7:52/53), there is a rubricated v", in- 
dicating the omission of the following text. After Audptave and before 
náAw (8:11/12) is Ap meaning that the reading should start again. The 
lesson is concluded after Cofjc (8:12) with Të tS v (tEAOG tfj; NEVTNKOOTÄG, 
with the numeral v [50] standing for Pentecost). In this manuscript, quota- 
tions from the Old Testament, too, are marked by diplai, in the same way 
that a part of the PA is emphasised.?” Obviously the diplai are added here 
for other than liturgical reasons. 

GA 21 from the twelfth century, possibly from Calabria, is of particu- 
lar interest. Von Soden classified it (£286) as a good witness of group l in 
the text of Matthew. The text of the other Gospels is mixed, but mostly 
Kotvn. There are obeli at John 5:4 and the manuscript lacks the PA, two of 
the characteristics of K*. The numbered &vayvooyara, however, are char- 
acteristic of K".5! This example shows that (1) von Soden's groups K', K*and 
K” are not clearly demarcated and (2) the status of the PA remained uncer- 
tain for a long time. 


48 Von Soden, Die Schriften, p. 753. 
^? http: / /gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b8470447s/f43.image.r. 
50 For the use of diplai as quotation signs, see: Steinová, ‘Notam superponere 





studii", p. 200; for the use of diplai as quotation signs of Old Testament passages in 
GA 012 and GA 037, see: E. Steinová, “Technical Signs in Early Medieval Manu- 
scripts Copied in Irish Minuscule’, in The Annotated Book in the Early Middle Ages. 
Practices of Reading and Writing, ed. M.J. Teeuwen and I. Van Renswoude, (Utrecht 
Studies in Medieval Literacy 38; Turnhout: Brepols, 2017), p. 54. 

59! Von Soden, Die Schriften, pp. 1288-1289, Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 466; 
Textkritik, pp. 133-134. 
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3a. Von Soden’s K: and the Byzantine ávayvooyata 


From the seventh edition of his Novum Testamentum Graece (1908) onwards, 
Eberhard Nestle incorporated the Eusebian Synopsis (previously published 
in the first edition of his N.T. Latine, 1906), the chapter numbers of the 
kephalaia and the Codex Vaticanus divisions in the margins. He promised to 
include the material from the pericope system of the Greek Church in a 
later edition.?? I quote Nestle's German text: 


Das Perikopensystem der alten griechischen Kirche am Rand oder in 
einem Anhang zu verzeichnen, mu einer späteren Bearbeitung 
vorbehalten bleiben; hier kann fiir dasselbe nur auf die Ausgabe von 
Matthai 1803-7, Scholz 1830-36, die kleine Patriarchatsausgabe 
(Konstantinopel 1904) und die Einleitungswerke von Scrivener und 
Gregory verwiesen werden. 


The scholarly works mentioned here are still compulsory matter for the 
modern student of the subject.?^ Regrettably, Nestle could not realise his 
plan and thus the Byzantine system of dvayvwWopata remained uninvesti- 
gated for too long. 

The presence of a full liturgical apparatus is one of the features of the 
manuscripts of von Soden's group K*, which originated in the late eleventh 
century.” The members of this group present the Byzantine text in its pur- 
est form. GA 35 (eleventh century) and GA 18 (1364 CE) are considered the 


32 N8, 1910, in the Latin preface dated October 1909, p. XI. 

53 NT Graece et Germanice 8, 1912, p. XV. Preface. 

34 Matthaei published the Greek and Latin New Testament in twelve separate 
volumes (Riga: Hartknoch, 1782—1788). I presented the title of his second edition 
above, J.M.A. Scholz, Novum Testamentum Graece (2 vols; Leipzig: Fleischer, 1830— 
1836); B. Antoniades, ed., H Kor] AwxOrjkr] Eyrpioel tig Meyánç tod Xpiotob 
ExkAnoias (Ev Kwvotavtivonddal: EK tod Matpiapxikod Tunoyppetov, 1904); 
F.H.A. Scrivener, A Plain Introduction to the Criticism of the New Testament for the Use of 
Biblical Students. (4th edn, 2 vols; London: Bell, 1894); and especially Gregory, 
Textkritik des Neuen Testamentes, pp. 327-386, 1219-1225. 

33 Von Soden, Die Schriften, pp. 757-765, 780—781, 799—805 (Gospels), 1769— 
1772 (Acts), 1874—1875 (Catholic Epistles, 1918—1919 (Pauline Epistles), 2050 
(Revelation). Compare: F. Wisse, The Profile Method for the Classification and Evaluation 
of Manuscript Evidence as Applied to the Continuous Greek. Text of the Gospel of Luke. (SD 
44; Grand Rapids: Eerdmans), pp. 92-94. 
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best representatives.” The body text of the UBS edition of The Gospel accord- 
ing to John in the Byzantine Tradition is that of GA 35.59 A novelty of the K" 
edition was the consistent introduction of a new division of the text in 
&vayvooyara.59 Thus far, in manuscripts of the groups K! and Ky, the divi- 
sion into Eusebian sections was used for liturgical references. In the new 
division, Matthew has 116 dvayvwopata, Mark 71, Luke 114, John 67, 
Acts 53, James 8, and so on, with Hebrews 40. Sometimes the gospel les- 
sons are numbered consecutively. In GA 21, the last &v&yvooya in Mat- 
thew is 120, in Mark 190, in Luke 309 and in John 379.3? Eventually, there 
is also a single numbering of lessons in the Apostolos, running to 365 or 
335. In his second edition of the Greek New Testament, Matthaei records 


56 K. Wachtel, “The Byzantine Text of the Gospels: Recension or Process?”. Pa- 
per presented at the SBL Annual Meeting 2009. 

57 R.L. Mullen, S. Crisp and D.C. Parker, ed., The Gospel according to John in the 
Byzantine Tradition. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007). Online at 
http:/ /www.iohannes.com/byzantine/. 

58 This is not the place to describe the àvayvoopaa in full. See Gregory, Prok- 
gomena, p. 162; Gregory, Textkritik, pp. 1212-1213. For the &vayvwopata the "Ta- 
ble of ancient and modern divisions of the New Testament’, in Scrivener, A Plain 





Introduction, 1:68, offers confusing data. See further von Soden, Die Schriften, pp. 396, 
761; D.O. Voss, ‘Is Von Soden's K: a distinct type of text?", JBL 57 (1938) pp. 311— 
312; T. van Lopik, *Licht uit het Byzantijnse Oosten: liturgische invloed op de tekst 
van het Nieuwe Testament’, in Heimwee maar de Middeleeuwen, ed. E. de Bijl 
Nachenius et al. (Leiden: s.n., 1989), p. 52. The avayvwoyata of the Gospels have 
recently been described by S. Royé, “The cohesion between the Ammonian- 
Eusebian apparatus and the Byzantine liturgical pericope system in Tetraevangelion 
codices. Stages in the creation, establishment and evolution in Byzantine codex 
forms’, in Challenges and perspectives: collected papers, resulting from the expert meeting of the 
Catalogue of Byzantine Manuscripts programme, ed. K. Spronk, G. Rouwhorst & S. Royé, 
(CBM Subsidia 1. Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), pp. 55-116. Unfortunately, the work 
of Matthaei and von Soden on K: receives no attention in this collection of essays. 
I wish to thank Dr. S. Royé (Amsterdam) for allowing me to read unpublished 
documents of the CBM pilot edition of 2009. 

5 Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 466; Textkritik, p. 134. 

60 Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece, vol. HI p. 5 note 2. In the Old Slavonic 
Apostol. (Rim’: V" Tipografii Kriptoferratskija Obiteli, 1955), the last àváyvoouo, 
Hebrews 13:17—25, is given the number 335. Sujatoe Evangelie (Rim’: V’ Tipografii 
Kriptoferratskija Obiteli, 1958) has in the Gospels the ordinary numeration of 116— 
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liturgical data from K" manusctipts.9! The numbers of the Avayvwopata 
are printed in the margin of the text. The lists of the lessons for the movea- 
ble year (ovva&&piov), fixed year (urjvoAóytov) and common of saints and 
special occasions (Sta@dpous &yíovç Kai Aitdc) include references to the 
number of the &váyvoopa concerned. 


3b. Von Soden's K: and the Byzantine áváyvoya kn’: PA 


The Johannine lesson 28 comprises the PA. Its incipit is John 8:3: Ayovo1t 
Se oi ypaupareic. The incipit of lesson 29 is 8:12b: y% Eipt TO Qc. This 
does not mean that 8:12a belongs to the lesson with the PA. Matthaei 
printed: TApxN.] &yovoi Õè oi ypauuateic ... and: ©... ynKÉTI Audptave. 
[TÉAoq]|'. The list of EvaryyéAia eig diapdpous Aewovpyíag proposes the 
reading of lesson 28 on the occasion of the investiture of women in the 
monastic habit (eig oxuya) and women’s penitence (Emi é&ouoAoyov- 
uévov).6 Other instances of the use of the lesson will be discussed below. 

In the core manuscripts GA 18 and GA 35 of the K: group, the PA is 
obelised with — from 7:52 to 8:11. In both manuscripts the lesson for 
Pentecost is rubricated according to the rules: 'Apyri — "Ynéppa — "Ap&ov — 
TéÀoç. The lesson from the PA comprises John 8:3-11: ap” before "Ayovot 
and T after &uáprave. In these manuscripts, quotations from the Old Tes- 
tament ate marked by obeli, in the same way as the PA is emphasised. 

In Text und Textwert, 134 manuscripts are recorded in which 7:53-8:11 
is marked with asterisks or obeli and 142 manuscripts in which only 8:3-11 
is matked.6 The obeli or asterisks in the latter group cannot be a rubrica- 
tion of the Pentecost lesson, since on that day 7:53-8:2 is not skipped. Re- 
markably, certain copies lack the PA in the Pentecost lesson but present it 


71-114-67 avayvwopata. Evangelie and Apostol’ are fine examples of Byzantine 
continuous textbooks with full Byzantine lectionary equipment. 

9! Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece. On the &vayvwopata, see vol. I pp. 
728—730 notes 49, 50; vol. III p. 5 note 2. 

62 Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece, vol. I pp. 568—572. 

63 Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece, vol. I p. 768. 

64 GA 18: http://gallica.bnf.fr/ark:/12148/btv1b10721796m/f4.image.r; GA 
35: http:/ /gallica.bnf.fr/ ark:/12148/btv1b11000133v. 

6 Aland, Text und Textwert. Jobannesevangelium 1, p. 212 (4 and 4B). 
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elsewhere, at the end of John or Luke still marked with asterisks or obeli.66 
Once again, these signs cannot be a rubrication of the Pentecost lesson. 

GA 225 is known for the transposition of the PA after John 7:36. 
Thus presenting the Pentecost lesson as an uninterrupted unit, the PA is 
added to 7:31—36, a passage passed over in the lectionary system.“ The PA 
is also added to 7:36 in GA 1128, a twelfth-century manuscript in which it is 
marked with special signs. Here again, this cannot be an instruction to 
skip the PA. This also applies to the Gospel lectionary L86, dated to 1336 
CE. Here, the PA is marked as a lesson for the rite of penitence (¿ml 
&ouoAoyovyévoy) and, as such, obelised.® The signs are used indiscrimi- 
nately, certainly not (1) to express doubt nor (2) as an instruction to skip the 
text in the Pentecost lesson, nor as rubrication of the PA. 

The apparatus guidelines of the United Bible Societies’ The Gospel ac- 
cording to John in tbe Byzantine Tradition state: 


Manuscript 35 treats 7.53-8.11 as doubtful, using an obelus + to indicate 
the doubtful verses, and the present edition follows that practice. Other 
continuous-text manuscripts follow a similar procedure in that passage 
(and/or in 5.4). 


The editors’ comment on the text of 7:53-8:11 in the transcription of GA 
18 is this it is ‘obelised as doubtful’. It is true that the scribes of the oldest 
members of von Soden’s group of K (K!) knew about the doubt with regard 
to the authenticity of both 7:53-8:11 and 5:4. However, it is unlikely that 
the scribes of GA 35 and 18, belonging to K', intended to express doubt 
about the text of the PA. In the K: edition, the PA was firmly settled in the 
liturgy and the PA was a highly esteemed part of the Gospel. 


4. A Provisional Conclusion 


Minuscule 145 (Vatican, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Vat. Gr. 1548, 
eleventh century) belongs to von Soden’s group Kr. In this manuscript, 
John 5:4 has been obelised.”” The same applies to the P.A.7! J.A.M. Scholz 


66 Aland, Text und Textwert. Jobannesevangelium 1, p. 213 (5B and 8). 

$7 Van Lopik, “Once Again’, pp. 289—290. 

68 Aland, Text und Textwert. Jobannesevangelium 1, p. 214 (13 and 13B). 

© Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 705; Textkritik, p. 395. 

7 Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 498 (asteriscis notatur); Textkritik, p. 158 (obelisirt). 
71 Aland, Text und Textwert. Johannesevangelium 1, p. 212 (4B). 
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has shown that the scribe was undoubtedly aware that the Story of the 
Adulteress, 8:3-11, was lacking from many manuscripts. Scholz copied the 
following scholion from the manusctipt: 


TOUTO TO KEPAAALOV EV TOAAOIS AVTIYPAPOLG OU ketal, ATO TOV ayovot de ol 
YPAUUATEIÇ uexpt TOV unketi &uaptave. T? 


Gregory inspected the manuscript on 31 March 1886; his transcription of 
the same note shows some minor variations: 


TOUTO TO KEPaAALOV Ev noAXoic àvtrypáqoig ook oti, AMO TO’ Ayovot Õè oi 
ypauu., HEXPL TO’ ODKETI pap. 


According to von Soden, GA 145 and its allies all have 7:53—8:2 in the text 
form of u5 and 8:3-11 in the form of u6.7? They are witnesses to the insta- 
bility of the PA’s location and text form in group K* in the tenth and elev- 
enth century. The scholion in GA 145 proves the scribe’s awareness of text- 
critical problems. In this case, the marking of a passage with obeli or aster- 
isks is evidence of doubt concerning its authenticity. 

As argued above, it is unlikely that by obelising the PA the scribes of 
the manuscripts in group K: (from the eleventh century onwards) intended 
to express doubt about its authenticity. The conclusion seems to be wat- 
ranted that the obeli were no liturgical rubrication; they must have served 
another purpose. 


THE TRIUMPH OF ORTHODOXY: ON ICONS, HOLY WOMEN AND 
THE ACCEPTANCE OF THE PERICOPE ADULTERAE 


The PA appears in Byzantine manuscripts of the gospels from the eighth 
centuty onwards. From then on, it also spread gradually in the liturgy. Its 
reception in the liturgy was indeed a remarkably slow process. In my opin- 
ion, this slowness was caused by the fact that, during the period of the 
iconoclastic troubles (circa 725—843 CE), the veneration of female penitents 


72 J.A.M. Scholz, Béblisch-kritische Reise in Frankreich, der Schweitz, Italien, Palästina 
und im Archipel, in den Jahren 1818, 1819, 1820, 1821, nebst einer Geschichte des Textes des 
N.T. (Leipzig: Fleischer, 1823), p. 104. 

73 Von Soden, Die Schriften, p. 750: £1008 (GA 1687), £101 (GA 145), £ 139 (GA 
559), etc. See von Dobschütz, Einführung, p. 50 last line. 
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and saints was strongly discouraged by the iconoclasts. The history of Icon- 
oclasm may be outlined as follows:74 

e In 726 CE Emperor Leo III turned against the icons. 

e [n 754 CE, under Constantine V, the council of Hiereia declared the 
production and veneration of icons heretical. 

e In 787 CE, under Empress Eirene, the iconophile council of Nicea re- 
versed the decisions of 754 CE. 

e During the reign of Leo V, 813—820 CE, the iconoclast party predomi- 
nated. 

e Ata synod held in March 843 CE, the Empress Theodora restored the 
decisions of the council of 787 CE. The day is still commemorated on 
the first Sunday of the Great Lent, the Sunday of the Orthodoxy ot of 
the Holy Icons. 7? 

e In 843 CE, the triumph of the iconophile orthodoxy was not yet com- 
plete. It was not until 1166 CE that the synod of Blachernes, which 
took place duting the reign of Manuel Comnenus, definitely marked 
that victory. 

In more recent times, the role of women in the Byzantine Empire, and as a 
result also in Iconoclasm, has been receiving ever greater attention.” As 
early as 1890, K. Schwarzlose desctibed the women's revolt against the de- 
struction of Christ's icon in the palace of the iconoclast Emperor Leo III. 
The women were put to death." Schwarzlose continued: 


74 My principal guides are: A. Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion. 
(3:3 edn, 2 vols; Gotha: Perthes, 1856), vol. 2 pp. 108—133, 291—304; G. Passarelli, 
‘Der Bilderstreit — Geschichte und Theologie", in Ikonen: Ursprung und Bedeutung, ed. 
T. Velmans (Stuttgart: Belser, 2002), pp. 21—40, 223-225, J. Shepard, ed., The Cam- 
bridge History of the Byzantine Empire, c. 500-1492 (Cambridge: CUP, 2008), pp. 279— 
291. 

75 YXovékónuoc, Méyag iepóg; ovvékónuog; roð OpBoddtov xpiotiavod. 
CExkAnotcotikr QigAioOrkn. A0fjvat b> XEEN, [1984], pp. 337—343; N. Nilles, 
Kalendarium manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis. (2 vols, Oeniponte: Rauch 
(Pustet), 1896-1897), vol. 2 pp. 101-121; N. Edelby, Liturgicon. Missel byzantin à 
l'usage des fidèles (Beirut: Renouveau Archeveche Grec-Catholique, 1960), pp. 87—92. 

76 Recently, L. Theis, M. Mullett, and M. Grünbart, eds, Female Founders in Byzan- 
tium and Beyond. (Wiener Jahrbuch für Kunstgeschichte 60/61; Vienna: Bóhlau, 
2014). See the bibliography by J. Herrin, pp. 430—435. 

7 K. Schwarzlose, Der Bilderstreit, ein Kampf der griechischen Kirche um ihre Eigenart 
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Gleich aus diesen Tumulten und aus dem Umstande, dah sogar 
schwache Frauen der Entfernung der Bilder thatlichen Widerstand 
entgensetzen, leuchtet ein, daB nicht blob eine kultische Institution in 
den Bildern verehrt wurde, sondern ein tiefgewurzeltes religibses 
Interesse mit denselben verbunden sein mußte. 


Recently, doubts have arisen about the historicity of these events. The 
story was probably invented or at least coloured by iconophile historiog- 
raphy of the eighth to the twelfth centuries. The question seems to be justi- 
fied, however, as to whether there is any connection between the growing 
interest in the role of women during the iconoclastic troubles and the grow- 
ing importance of the PA in liturgical manuscripts. 


The Function of the PA in Byzantine Liturgy: Penitence and Holy 
Women 


In modern editions of the EvayyéAtov, the PA (John 8:3-11) is printed 
twice: in the Menologion for 1 April, the day of Mary of Egypt (tig óoíag 
untpóc) and in the rubric EdayyfMa cig Siapdpouc nepiotdoetc: Eic 
&opoAoyouuévag yuvaikag. In the Office of Penitence the penitent 
confesses his or her sins, kneeling with hands upraised, and asks for for- 
giveness and the grace of not sinning anymore (Xápiv Tod ynkéu 
apaptdvetv), an allusion to John 8:11.80 

As mentioned above, the PA occurs in Matthaei’s list of new Byzan- 
tine Avayvwoyata as the lesson for the tite of penitence (¿ml 
&&ouoAoyovyévov).?! In his first edition, Matthaei also gave it another 
name: evayyéAtov eig uetavootvra. This designation is found in GA 241 
(Matthaei's k) in the margin of àv&yvoopa 28.82 The PA is also read on the 
occasion of women’s investiture with the monastic habit (elg oxfjua 


und um ihre Freiheit. (Gotha: Perthes, 1890; reprint: Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1970), pp. 
52-53. 

78 C. Angelidi, “Byzantine Heterodoxy and the Search for Identities: Some 
Thoughts on Byzantine Iconoclasm’, Héstorein 2 (2000), pp. 125, 129 (note 6). 

79 EvayyéAiov, pp. 545, 600. 

80 MIKPOV evxoAdyiov ñ dyaouxtdpiov. "EKd. P. (A0ñvou "AnootoAur] 
Makovia TAG ExxAnouas tig 'EAAáSoc, 1988), p. 135. 

8! Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece, vol. I p. 768. 

82 Matthaei, Evangelium secundum Iohannem, pp. 142, 361, 362. 
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yvvaırkóç). The reading of the PA on this latter occasion relates, of 
course, to the use of the passage on the days of holy women or nuns. 

Nowadays, Mary of Egypt is a very popular saint in Greece. In modern 
Greece her name is even proverbial: K&vo rrjv dota Mapia, to play the holy 
Mary, means to be a smooth hypocrite.3? In the modern lectionary, the PA 
is only printed in full in the Menologion in the liturgy for Mary's day, 1 
April. In nineteenth-century Anthologies of the Menologion, Mary is still 
treated in the same way as Theodora (11 September) and Pelagia (8 Octo- 
ber). For the services for all three of them, the reader and the officiant are 
referred to the same service: Zrjtet tr]v Arodovdiav eic 'Ooíav l'uvoiko. 95 

In the medieval Byzantine liturgy of saints’ days, the PA is read on the 
feast of Pelagia (8 October) much more often than on the day of any other 
saint. The PA is also read on the feasts of Theodora (11 or 18 September), 
Euphemia (16 September), Barbara (4 December), Eudokia (1 March) and 
Mary of Egypt (1 April).56 Caspar René Gregory described the Gospel lec- 
tionaries in the Prolegomena to Tischendorfs Editio Octava Critica Maior and 
numbered them 1—936. In his descriptions, he often noted that the lection- 
ary at issue included the PA as a lesson. When Allen P. Wikgren tried to 
establish the lectionary text of the PA, he inspected 37 lectionaries and took 
note when any of these contained the PA. Counting how often the PA oc- 
curs in lectionaties on any occasion or feast day and adding up the data rec- 
orded by Gregory and Wikgren,3” I arrived at the following totals: Penitence 
19, Pelagia 76, Mary 8, Theodora 6, Eudokia 2.88 Furthermore, Gregory 
observed that the PA was occasionally (gelegentlich) read on Euphemia's day 


85 Matthaei, Novum Testamentum Graece, vol. I p. 768. Gregory, Textkritik, p. 385: 
*yvvaikóG, oder yuvark@v’. 

84 A. Mandeson, TéAeio £AAmrvo-ayyAiwó Ae&ikó. (A0ńva: Aayopag, n.d.), p. 886 
(of 1318). 

85 A. Mazarakis, Av@oAdyiov mepiéyov tho év TH unvoddyiw dKodovbiac. 
(Bevéria: EK tod EAANVIKOD tTunoypapelov ó @oívt£, 1882), pp. 32, 63, 409. 

86 Gregory, Prolegomena, p. 692; Textkritik, p. 340. 

87 Gregory, Prolegomena, pp. 695—777; A.P. Wikgren, “The Lectionary Text of the 
Pericope, John 8:1-11), JBL 53 (1934), p. 189. 

88 These data confirm the impression of Robinson, ‘Preliminary observations’, 
p. 44 n. 21: ‘Most Menologion lectionaries read the PA in honor of Pelagia, fol- 
lowed in equal proportion by Theodora, Mary of Egypt and Euphemia.’ 
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and sometimes (bisweilen) on Barbara’s day.8? For this moment these statis- 
tics may suffice. 


The Holy Women, Nuns and the Pericope Adulterae 


At the Birmingham Colloquium on the Textual Criticism of the New Tes- 
tament in 2017, Jennifer Knust and Tommy Wasserman announced the 
forthcoming publication of their monograph dedicated to the PA.” In an- 
ticipation of this volume, I will therefore limit myself to mentioning a few 
matters of detail concerning the veneration of female penitents, in particular 
nuns. 


Pelagia 

Saint Pelagia is often regarded as having played a key role in the reception 
of the PA. More than a century ago, Burgon claimed that the PA served as 
the lesson for Pelagia’s feast day (8 October) as early as the fifth century. 
Burgon even affirms: “The great Eastern Church speaks out on this subject 
in a voice of thunder’.?! This view still has its supporters,?? but it is untena- 
ble given the silence in fifth- to seventh-century sources. According to the 
tradition, the former courtesan Pelagia died as a penitent in 457 in Jerusa- 
lem, where she was honoured from the mid-sixth century onwards. In Con- 
stantinople the church dedicated to her was destroyed during the reign of 
Constantine V (Copronimus). We do not know whether or not the PA was 
read on the day of her festival in the first years of her veneration in Con- 


8? Gregory, Textkritik, pp. 367, 372. 

?? Jennifer Wright Knust and Tommy Wasserman, To Cast the First Stone: The 
Transmission of a Gospel Story. Princeton NJ: Princeton University Press, 2019. I wish 
to thank the authors for allowing me to read an early version of the chapter “The 
significance of the liturgy in the textual transmission of the Pericope of the Adul- 
teress”. 

91 J.W. Burgon, The Causes of the Corruption of the Traditional Text of the Holy Gospels 
(London: Bell, 1896), pp. 259-261. 

?? For example: G.M. Burge, ‘A Specific Problem in the New Testament Text 
and Canon: The Woman Caught in Adultery (John 7:53-8:11), Journal of the Evangel- 
ical Theological Society 27 (1984), p. 148: “On Saint Pelagia's Day (October 8) our story 
became the gospel text in most fifth-century lectionaries.' More recently, see Punch, 
“The Piously Offensive Pericope Adulterae’, p. 29. 
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stantinople. There are two indications that a lesson about an anointing peni- 
tent was originally read: 
(1) Matthaei quoted the following note from a Synaxarion with regard to 
the commemoration of Pelagia: EbayyéAiov kata Aovküv. Keg. oð. 
This is a reference to the Eusebian section 74. The lesson is taken from 
Luke 7:36—50, the anointing in the house of Simon the Pharisee. 
(2) In the Milanese liturgy, Matthew 26:6—14 is read on the feast of Pela- 
gia (8 October), which is the anointing in the house of Simon the Lep- 
ent 


Mary of Egypt 

The fifth-century Mary of Egypt was a prostitute from Alexandria. She 
travelled to Jerusalem and there wanted to enter into the church of the Res- 
urrection in Jerusalem, but some power held her back. She prayed to the 
icon of the Mother of God, whereupon she obtained admittance to the 
church. Afterwards she lived as a penitent in the desert for 47 years. Her 
biography was written in the seventh century and is generally attributed to 
Sophronius, the bishop of Jerusalem, who died in 638 CE.% In the discus- 
sion of icons in the eighth century, reference is made to the Life of Mary of 
Egypt.°° The iconophile John of Damascus extensively quoted from this Life 
to defend the use of icons. The quotation ends with the final words of 
Mary's prayer to the icon: ‘Glory to God, who received the repentance of 
sinners through you.” Mary's Life is also quoted by the fathers of the 
council of Nicaea in 787 CE.” Furthermore, it is read on the Thursday of 
the fifth week in the Great Lent, during the recitation of the Great Canon 
of Repentance of Andrew of Crete.? From the eleventh century onwards, 


93 Matthaei, Evangelium secundum lohannem, p. 143. 

94 Missale Ambrosianum (Milan: Antonius Zarottus, 1475), f. 172 verso. Editio 
princeps. GW M24203 (Gesamtkatalog der Wiegendrucke. Leipzig: Hiersemann, 1925-, 
http:/ /www.gesamtkatalogderwiegendrucke.de/). 

95 PG 87.3, col. 3697-3726. 

?6 Nilles, Kalendarium, vol. 1 p. 131. 

97 PG 94, col. 1279, 1415-1418: Sofa tip OEG, tH b1a ood Gexouévo vàv 
AUAPpTWAWV THV HETAVOLAV. 

98 J.D. Mansi, Sacrorum conciliorum nova et amplissima collectio. (31 vols; Florence: 
Zatta, 1759-1796), vol. 13 pp. 85-89. 

9 TUVEKSN Uo, pp. 356—384; PG 97, col. 1329-1386. 
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the next Sunday was dedicated to the memory of Mary of Egypt.!°° Owing 
to Mary’s commemoration, the saint is the clearest example of a penitent in 
Lenten time.!?! On the frequent occasions when April 1st precedes Easter, 
churchgoers would hear the PA in Lenten time. 

There is one slight indication that originally this lesson was taken from 
Luke. Matthaei records the alternative lesson of Luke 7:36—50 for Mary of 
Egypt. In his manuscript k (GA 241) the reference to Luke consists of the 
number Ay (33) of the Byzantine dvayvwopata.!02 GA 241 is an early wit- 
ness (eleventh century) to von Soden’s Kt. The increasing popularity of 
Mary of Egypt seems to have paved the way for the reception of the PA as 
a liturgical lesson. The same applies to devotion to Pelagia, Theodora and 
other female saints. 


Euphemia 


In the early seventh century the relics of Saint Euphemia of Chalcedon 
were transferred to Constantinople and placed in the church of the Hippo- 
drome. The church with the relics was destroyed by Constantine V and re- 
stored by Hirene.!3 In 1942 it was excavated and mural paintings of Eu- 
phemia’s life and martyrdom were rediscovered. A similar cycle of paintings 
existed in the saint's church in Chalcedon. Asterius of Amasea (circa 330— 
410 CE) describes it in a sermon on Euphemia.!^ Asterius account was 
read at length at the council of Nicaea in 787 CE to justify the use of 
icons. !03 


100 Egelby, Liturgicon, p. 111. 

101 The Life figures prominently in copies of the Panegyrikon, a book that con- 
tains homilies and saints' lives, usually to be read in the morning-prayers. J. Lena, 
“The Panegyrikon Codex Type and its Liturgical Function. A New Catalogue Mod- 
el" (unpubl. diss., Amsterdam, 2017), pp. 233, 234, 803, 833-835, 922. 

102 Matthaei, Evangelium secundum lohannem, p. 143. 

105 Neander, Allgemeine Geschichte, vol. 2 p. 121; A.M. Schneider, ‘Das Martyrion 
der HI. Euphemia beim Hippodrom zu Konstantinopel’, Byzantinische Zeitschrift 42 
(1942), p. 184; Theis, Female Founders, p. 70. 

104 PG 40, col. 333—338. 

105 Mansi, Collectio, vol. 13 pp. 15-18, 305—310. 
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An Interim Conclusion 


The destruction of the churches of Euphemia and Pelagia demonstrates 
that iconoclasm did not favour devotion to female saints. The iconophiles’ 
appeal to Euphemia and Mary of Egypt to substantiate their opinion did 
not aid their popularity. As the veneration of Pelagia and Mary of Egypt 
was discouraged, the reading of the PA as a lesson on their festival days also 
was hindered during the iconoclast troubles in the eighth and ninth centu- 
ries. Iconoclasm continued to have a negative influence after the Triumph 
of Orthodoxy in 843 CE. Consequently, the insertion of the PA in the Byz- 
antine gospel text remained a difficult process in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries. As late as the eatly twelfth century, the Byzantine theologian Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus interpreted the obeli accompanying the PA in manu- 
scripts as signs of doubt concerning its authenticity or canonicity.!0° Obvi- 
ously, as late as the eatly twelfth century the orthodox victory was not yet 
complete. 

Thus, the insertion of the PA in the Byzantine gospel text was a diffi- 
cult process. It is this (and especially the overcoming of the difficulties) that 
is reflected in the obeli added to the PA in the manuscripts of group K". 
They express the joy over the acceptance of the pericope. 


THE LECTIONARY THEORY SHOULD BE ABANDONED 


J.W. Burgon was an early proponent of the lectionary theory explaining the 
omission of the PA from the Fourth Gospel. In 1871 he tried to prove that 
Mark 16:9-20 was part of the original text of that Gospel.!”” One of his 
arguments was that the lectionary system of the early Church occasioned 
the omission of Mark’s Longer Ending in GA 01, 02, 03, 04 and 05.108 Since 
F.J.A. Hort contested Burgon’s view, the latter’s opinion was generally re- 
jected.!!? To strengthen his argument, Burgon mentioned other passages 
that had become victims of the lectionary system, including the Bloody 
Sweat and the PA. In his view, GA 01 and 02 omit the Bloody Sweat be- 
cause, according to ‘the Lectionary practice of the primitive church’, the 


106 Donaldson, “Explicit References’, pp. 203—204, 433. 

107 JW. Burgon, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark Vindicated 
against Recent Critical Objectors and Established (Oxford: Parker, 1871). 

108 Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, p. 217. 

109 Westcott and Hort, The New Testament, pp. 30, 49. 
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passage was added in Matthew’s text in the lesson of the Thursday of Holy 
Week and omitted from the lesson of the Tuesday after Sexagesima.!!? The 
example of the PA is presented by Burgon between brackets. He does not 
insist that the absence of the PA from so many manuscripts is to be ex- 
plained in precisely the same way as that of the Bloody Sweat, but that ‘is 
only because the genuineness of that portion of the Gospel is generally de- 
nied’. Burgon is reluctant ‘to set foot on disputed ground’. Yet he goes on 
to say: 


I am convinced, nevertheless, that the first occasion of the omission of 
those memorable verses was the lectionary practice of the primitive 
Church, which, on Whitsunday, read from S. John vii. 37 to viii. 12, æav- 
ing out the twelve verses in question. !!! 


After Burgon’s death in 1888, his treatise on the PA was published by E. 
Miller. Burgon tried to prove the Johannine authenticity of the PA by argu- 
ing that the passage was used as the lesson for the commemoration of Pela- 
gia and ‘that the pericope was recognised by the ancient Eastern Church as 
an integral part of the Gospel’.!'? Remarkably, he remains silent about the 
possibility that the omission of the PA in manuscripts was caused by lec- 
tionary practice. I am inclined to suggest that this implies Burgon’s aban- 
doning of the lectionary theory. 

The heart of the lectionary theory is the supposition of a second- 
century lectionary system that would have resembled the Byzantine lection- 
ary, especially with regard to the lesson of Pentecost. In that system, the PA 
would have had to be omitted in order to create the required lesson. How- 
ever, the hypothesis of the existence of such a very ancient system is unten- 
able.!!? In a fundamental article on the development of the lectionary sys- 
tem, Klaus Junack concluded: 


11? Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, pp. 217—218. 

111 Burgon, Last Twelve Verses, p. 219 (emphasis original). 

112 Burgon, The Causes, p. 261. 

115 Recently, the lectionary theory was contested by Keith, “The Pericope Adul- 
terae’, pp. 104—105 note 67. 
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Dieses [Byzantine] Lesesystem is mit größter Wahrscheinlichkeit erst im 
Laufe des 7. Jhs. zu seiner Ausformung gelangt und kann uns daher nur 
in den Hss vom 8. Jh. an überliefert sein. 114 


It is true that some lessons of the Byzantine system have their origin in old- 
er traditions, in particular the Jerusalem liturgy. The Byzantine lesson of 
Hebrews 9:1—7, read at the feast of the Entrance of Mary into the Temple 
on 21 November, for example, originated in the liturgy for the dedication of 
the New Church of Mary on 21 November 543 CE by Emperor Justinian I. 
The feast was introduced in Constantinople in the early eighth century.!!5 
The Jerusalem feasts of Pelagia and Mary of Egypt may have been adopted 
in the Byzantine liturgy more quickly. The PA, too, may have been intro- 
duced in Jerusalem earlier than in Constantinople. 

However, this does not matter as there would still be no evidence for a 
second-century origin of the Byzantine lectionary and, as a result, no 
ground either for the lectionary theory concerning the PA. Nor does the 
skipping of the PA in the Byzantine Pentecost lesson provide any indication 
of the existence of an early lectionary. Of course, the same can be said with 
regard to the marking of the PA with obeli by the scribes of the manu- 
scripts in group K*. These signs have not been added for liturgical rubrica- 
tion, nor to express doubt about the authenticity of the Story of the Adul- 
teress. The obeli in Kt are remnants, transmitted from manuscripts which 
had been copied when the passage was not yet generally accepted: in conse- 
quence, they are witnesses of a Byzantine text from which the PA was lack- 


ing. 


114 K. Junack, “Zu den griechischen Lektionaren und ihrer Uberlieferung der 
Katholischen Briefe’, in Di alten Übersetzungen des Neuen Testamentes, die 
Kirchenvaterzitate und Lektionare, ed. K. Aland (ANTF 5; Berlin: De Gruyter, 1972), p. 
542. The essence of Junack's view has recently been confirmed by S. Ovsiannikov, 
"Ihe Paschal Spiral and Different Types of Byzantine and Slavonic Lectionaries’, in 
Spronk, Challenges, p. 133; A.A. Alexeev, ‘On Jerusalem Vestiges of the Byzantine 
Gospel Lectionary’, in Spronk, Challenges, pp. 173-174. 

115 Van Lopik, ‘Licht’, p. 58. For other examples and a general introduction, see 
Alexeev, “On Jerusalem Vestiges’, pp. 173-182. 
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METHODS AND ISSUES 


In this paper, I will explore textual variation in divine names and titles (Je- 
sus, Christ, God, Lord) as transmitted in lectionary witnesses to the text of 
Acts. In particular, I would like to use these variants to outline some key 
debates in lectionary studies past and present, and to provide some insight 
into the kinds of evidence—textual and codicological—that informs these 
discussions. 

So far, concerted attention to the transmission of proper nouns invest- 
ed with theological import has only been directed towards earlier stages of 
the textual tradition. For instance, in his 2014 study of such variants in the 
early text of Acts, Hurtado writes that: 


At a number of points in the text of Acts, ancient readers were present- 
ed with ambiguities, especially whether the referent was God or Jesus, 
and the variants at these points reflect readers’ efforts to judge the mat- 
ter. ! 


Interest in textual variation of this kind is spurred by an increased apprecia- 
tion of the theological background of scribal activity, attention to scribal 
habits and consideration of the historical context of textual transmission, 


1 L.W. Hurtado, “God or Jesus? Textual Ambiguity and Textual Variants in Acts 
of the Apostles’, in Texts and Traditions: Essays in Honour of J. Keith Elliott, ed. P. Do- 
ble and J. Kloha (Leiden: Brill, 2014), p. 254. 
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including possible reader-response, as well as the clarification, editing or 
improvement of texts.? Although the witnesses that are called “Byzantine” 
have not warranted many detailed studies of this kind, there is now an in- 
creasing interest in exactly these issues with regards to later texts. Not only 
is this prompted by questions about the production of biblical and liturgical 
codices and the reception of the New Testament in later centuries, but also 
by renewed interest in the Byzantine text itself. How did it develop? By 
what copying processes did a common text emerge? What historical factors 
motivated or encouraged its emergence? 

Meanwhile in lectionary studies, the central issue which has preoccu- 
pied scholarship since the influential mid-twentieth-century Chicago Studies 
has been the existence or otherwise of a ‘lectionary text’. In the last major 
study of Acts in the Greek lectionary, produced in 1963, Ericsson writes 
that: 


one may properly speak of ‘the lectionary text’ as a distinct entity ... the 
lectionaries, as a family, associate themselves most closely with von 
Soden's I? group’, while it has a ‘minority’ strain that is ‘not possible to 
define ... with precision. It has both Alexandrian and Western affini- 
ties.“ 


In the case of both the Gospel and Apostolos traditions, it was believed 
that it was possible to discover a discrete text type or trajectory, as one lec- 


2 For an overview of these developments, especially on the disputed author- 
ship/scribal activity spectrum see for example, M.W. Holmes, ‘From “Original Text 
to Initial Text: The Traditional Goal of New Testament Textual Criticism in Con- 
temporary Discussion’ in The Text of the New Testament in Contemporary Research: Essays 
on the Status Quaestionis, ed. B.D. Ehrman and M.W. Holmes, (2*4 edn; Leiden: Brill, 
2013) especially pp. 668—670. In lectionary studies, Jordan helpfully inverts the 
question of scribal engagement/motivation for the creation of variant readings, 
focusing less on scribal psychology and more on the liturgical experience of sensi- 
ble variants. See C.R.D. Jordan, “The Textual Tradition of the Gospel of John in 
Greek Gospel Lectionaries from the Middle Byzantine Period’ (unpubl. diss., Uni- 
versity of Birmingham, 2009), pp. 227—243. 

3 On the Chicago Studies, see the contribution by Paulson to the present vol- 
ume. 

^ D.E. Ericsson, “The Book of Acts in the Greek New Testament’ (unpubl. 
diss., University of Chicago, 1961), pp. 72-73. 
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tionary codex provided the source for another over the centuries, preserv- 
ing a particular lectionary majority tradition that could be defined over 
against the general Byzantine tradition. Such a view was also indebted to 
archetypal theories of manuscript production.» Ericsson, for example, sees 
the Acts lections in terms of a single recension that occurred in the fifth 
century and was then transmitted from one manuscript to another.” 

In The Living Text of the Gospels, Parker summed up the classic view of 
the ‘lectionary text’ as it then stood: 


The lectionary text is not identical with the Byzantine text of the minus- 
cules. The two had separate lives, for lectionaries were usually copied 
from lectionaries and continuous text manuscripts from continuous text 
manuscripts. 7 


In the intervening decades, investigators of the gospel lectionary tradition 
have provided strong evidence against this hitherto dominant ‘lectionary 
text’ hypothesis. For instance, in his 2011 thesis on John, Jordan points to- 
wards the continued dependence in terms of structure and variant readings 
of gospel lectionary codices on their Tetraevangelion counterparts.? Similar- 
ly, my own research found that most Apostolos manuscripts were copied 
continuously from continuous text Praxapostolos exemplars over the cen- 
turies. So, while Acts lections are very much present in the marginal appa- 
ratus of eatlier codices, the Apostolos lectionaty as a discrete codex is the 


5 M. Lyon-Dolezal, “The Elusive Quest for the “Real Thing": The Chicago Lec- 
tionary Project Thirty Years On’, Gesta 35.2 (1996) 128-141. 

6 Ericsson, “Book of Acts’, p. 74. There is minimal evidence for this. As Osburn 
observes, ‘More work is needed on the relationship between lectionaries and the 
liturgical tradition.’ (C.D. Osburn, “The Greek Lectionaries of the New Testament’ 
in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New Testament, p. 109. 

7 D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: CUP, 1997), p. 12. By 
quoting Parker in this manner I do not assume that this is his current view. Never- 
theless, the metaphor of ‘separate lives’ for lectionary and continuous text tradi- 
tions is helpful. 

8 For key textual conclusions regarding the New Testament text see Jordan, 
“Greek Gospel Lectionaries’, pp. 342—351, 520—524. G.E. Kellett also follows a 
comparative approach in “Synaxarion Lectionary Influences in the Gospels: A Study 
of the Interrelationship between Lectionary and Continuous Text Manuscripts’ 
(unpubl. diss., New Orleans Baptist Theological Seminary, 2007). 
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product of the post-Iconoclast era (after 843 CE). In general, the same vati- 
ant readings appear in lectionary witnesses and continuous text Byzantine 
minuscules, albeit with notable exceptions. Textual subdivision runs across 
lectionary and non-lectionary traditions, and rarely between codex types. 
Even more significantly, the boundaries between lectionary and continuous- 
text codices appear to be more fluid than previously thought. For example, 
almost half (47%) of minuscule Praxapostolos codices documented in the 
Liste contain liturgical apparatus that would enable the production of lec- 
tionaries, if not their actual recitation in the liturgy.? It seems that the ‘lives’ 
of the two traditions were closely intertwined. Consequently, the question 
of the ‘lectionary text’ is in fact uniquely related to that of the wider Byzan- 
tine text and its history. 

As well as to restate the evidence, a key reason I have rehearsed these 
debates is to indicate why it might be worth picking up the mantle that Hur- 
tado and others offer in the study of theological variants in Acts and apply- 
ing it to the lectionary tradition. Initially, these variant readings do not seem 
particularly weighty, especially when simply transmitted as the ‘afterlife’ of 
earlier strata of the textual tradition. However, there are three key questions 
that this evidence may answer, each of which is of significance for lection- 
ary studies. 

1. What is the relationship of the ‘lectionary text’, or rather the 
texts discovered in Acts lections, to the continuous-text tradi- 
tion, either that of ‘Byzantine’ minuscules or earlier witness- 
es? 

Variation in divine names and titles assists in answering this ques- 
tion for two key reasons. First, the brevity of these variation units 
makes it possible to transcribe them in a larger number of witness- 
es than would otherwise be possible. This gives a greater overview 
of the state of the whole tradition than would be provided, for in- 
stance, by the kind of lection-by-lection method advocated by Col- 
well at the advent of the Chicago Studies.!? Second, this in turn al- 


? S. Gibson, “The Liturgical and Textual Tradition of Acts and Paul in the Byz- 
antine Apostolos Lectionary.' (unpubl. diss., University of Birmingham, 2016), p. 
14; see now S. Gibson, The Apostolos: The Acts and Epistles in Byzantine Liturgical Man- 
uscripts (Piscataway NJ: Gorgias, 2018). 

10 E.C. Colwell, “Method in the Study of the Text of the Gospel Lectionary’ in 
Prolegomena to the Study of the Lectionary Text of the Gospels, ed. E.C. Colwell and D.W. 
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lows the investigation of subgroups while also illustrating the 
‘mixed’ nature of the lectionary tradition and how this appears 
overall. 

2. In what sense, if any, can the lectionary be described as a ‘liv- 
ing text? 
For instance, is there a distinctive set of lectionary scribal habits, ei- 
ther in the tradition as a whole or among particular lectionaries? Do 
lectionary copyists treat theological issues in a particular way, or is 
there evidence of unique lectionaty variants? Since it is known that 
some instances of variation in theological titles were invested with 
significance by patristic writers, it is not excessively speculative to 
imagine that at least some Byzantines might have had similar con- 
cerns. It is reasonable to expect that the lectionary’s treatment of 
God, Jesus and so on would be a window on to any patterns of 
theological variation if they exist.!! On one level both this aspect 
and that of the ‘lectionary text’ may appear to beg the question, in- 
asmuch as it is seeking evidence within predetermined criteria. 
Nevertheless, since earlier scholarship has set these parameters it is 
important to test them to see what is really at stake in lectionary re- 
seatch. 

3. How does the lection apparatus of different Byzantine codex 
types aid the transmission of variants? 
It is now possible to find witnesses to numerous variants found in 
the lectionary in continuous-text codices containing lection appa- 
ratus. This phenomenon is partially documented below. While it is 
difficult at this stage to identify direct relatives or archetypes, this 
comparative method provides much greater insight into the nature 
of the lectionary. It allows an accurate description of the lectionary, 
as a continual ‘(re)composition’ of biblical and liturgical texts from 
several sources, often stored at close quarters in monastic institu- 
tions.!? Once again, variation in theological titles can be easily 


Riddle (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1933). 

11 B.D. Ehrman, “The Text as Window: New Testament Manuscripts and the 
Social History of Early Christianity’, in Ehrman and Holmes, The Text of the New 
Testament, pp. 803-830, D.C. Parker, Jesus in Textual Criticism’, In Manuscripts, 
Texts, Theology: Collected Papers 1977-2007 (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 2009), p. 310. 

12 K. Spronk, G. Rouwhorst and S. Royé, “The CBM Publication Plan’ in Cata- 
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mapped across a range of codex-types to illustrate this process of 
composition. In exploring the lection apparatus in this way, I build 
on the work done by W.J. Elliott, who identifies the same pattern 
of lection apparatus in continuous-text codices, but leaves its mean- 
ing open to further discussion. ? 


Clearly, these questions can neither be exhaustively asked nor definitively 
answered here. Nevertheless, these three key issues—the question of the 
lectionary text, its possible nature as a ‘living text’, and the exploration of 
lectionary apparatus—will inform the following exploration. Such theologi- 
cal variants in Acts provide a helpful window through which one can view a 
manageable portion of the relevant data, which is otherwise too extensive 
or complex to discuss with brevity. 


VARIANT READINGS AND WITNESSES 


In this study six variation units are examined in at least fifteen Apostolos 
witnesses, none of which was used in the preparation of UBS5. This is par- 
ticularly important to provide a corrective where UBS5 may misrepresent 
the lectionary tradition. 

All of the lectionary witnesses listed below are ‘A’ or ‘EA’ type codices 
which present weekday as well as Saturday and Sunday lections in the Acts 
(Pascha) season of the Synaxarion cycle.!^ The selected codices are widely 
dispersed geographically and chronologically in order to provide as repre- 
sentative a sample as possible. Currently there is little clear historical infor- 
mation about the exchange and distribution of lectionaries and liturgical 
codices in Byzantium and its environs. 


L23 [XI] (London, British Library, Cotton Vesp. B.18) 
L112 [XI] (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, Conv. Soppr. 24) 


logue of Byzantine Manuscripts in their Liturgical Context: Challenges and Perspectives. (CBM 
Subsidia 1, Turnhout: Brepols, 2013), p. 302. 

15 W.J. Elliott, “How to Change a Continuous Text Manuscript into a Lectionary 
Text’, in Texts and Traditions: Essays in Honour of J. Keith Elliott, ed. P. Doble and J. 
Kloha (Leiden: Brill, 2014), pp. 370—375. 

14 A=‘Apostolos’; EA=‘Evangelio-Apostolos’ (i.e., a manuscript containing 
Acts. Epistle and Gospel lections), using the CBM terminology. See Spronk et al, 
‘CBM Publication Plan’, p. 296. 
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L162 [XII] (Glasgow, Hunter Library, 406) 

L173 [X] (St Petersburg, Russian National Library, Gr. 57) 
1421 [XII] (Athens, National Library of Greece 199) 
L587 [XI] (Athens, National Library of Greece 205) 

L594 [XV] (Athens, National Library of Greece 114) 
L604 [XII] (Florence, Biblioteca Medicea Laurenziana, S. Marco 704) 
L610 [XV] (Sinai, St Catherine's Monastery, Gr. 295) 
L1141 [XII] (Athos, Vatopedi 925) 

L1300 [XI] (Jerusalem Patriarchate, Stavru 67) 

L1442 [XI] (Sinai, St Catherine's Monastery, Gr. 292) 
L1894 [XIV] (Athens, Benaki Museum, MS. TA 271) 
L2010 [XV] (Athens, National Library of Greece 2010) 
L2024 [XI] (Athens, Benaki Museum, MS. TA 247) 


Of the units detailed below, six can be found in previous doctoral re- 
seatch?—though to these, some new witnesses have been added— while 
another six are new to the current study. Each unit has been selected with a 
different kind of variation in mind. Some are instances where there is a clear 
‘Byzantine’ majority reading against a number of, or indeed the majority of, 
lectionaries. Others, following the precedent of Wachtel’s study of Byzan- 
tine subvariants,!ó are places where either one ot both of the Byzantine con- 
tinuous-text and lectionary traditions divide. Each of these helps to clarify 
the place of the lectionaty in the developing Byzantine tradition. 

Table 1 below displays each of the vatiation units examined. Six addi- 
tional variation units not discussed hete are also shown (Acts 8:39; 16:31; 
16:32; 20:28; 20:32), indicating that this is but a small selection of the total 
number of ‘theological title’ variants. The third column documents the sup- 
posed nature of the textual variation before the collation of further witness- 
es (for example, VU2—the Byzantine (Byz) majority vs. (Lect), the sup- 
posed majority reading of all lectionary witnesses). The fourth column indi- 
cates whether or not this variation unit was recorded in the apparatus of 
UBS5. The final column gives the presumed initial text reading. 


15 S. Gibson, ‘Byzantine Apostolos Lectionary’, Appendix 2 (pp. 322—342). 

16 K. Wachtel, “Early Variants in the Byzantine Text of the Gospels’, in Trans- 
mission and Reception: New Testament Text-Critical and Exegetical Studies, ed. J.W. Chil- 
ders and D.C. Parker (Piscataway, NJ: Gorgias, 2006), pp. 28-47. 
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VU | Work | Variation type UBS5 | Editorial text 
ID 
1 4:24 | Byz Lect vs. some lects Yes ov (Byz: ov o Deoc) 
2 4:25 Byz Lect vs. one lect Yes Sta MVEVHATOS a ytov otopacoc 
david Ta150¢ oov 
3 6:5 Byz vs. two lects No TANPNG TLOTEWG KAL TVEVUATOG 
ayıov 
4 6:7 Byz Lect vs. Byz MSS Yes o Àoyoç tov Deov 
5 839 | Byz Lect vs. witnesses Yes Ilvevua 
6 10:33 | Byz Lect vs. Byz witnesses | Yes TO MPOOTETAYMEVA oot VTO toU 
KUplOU 
7 10:48 | Byz and Lect divide, both | Yes EV TW OVOJQI INGOU Xplotou 
against IT Pantioðnvar 
8 16:31 | Byz vs. IT No TIOTEVOOV ETI TOV KUPIOV INGOUV 
9 16:32 | Byz Lect vs. one lect Yes tov Aoyov Tov KUploU 
10 | 20:28 | Byzrt, Lect maj vs. Byz Yes tny £kkÀnoiav tov Beov 
and lect MSS 
11 20:32 | Byz Lect vs. some lects No TapatiOnyar vua ro Dew 
12 | 20:35 | Byz vs. Byz witnesses No TWV Aoywv Tov Kupiou 100V 




















Table 1: Select Acts ‘Theological Title’ Variation Units 


ANALYSIS OF VARIATION UNITS 


The data examined here includes: i) the lectionary witnesses collated; ii) the 
readings of the major editions, including some ‘Byzantine text’ printed edi- 
tions; iti) the known continuous-text (CT) witnesses to each reading; iv) 
continuous-text witnesses which are known to contain lection apparatus; v) 
some patristic witnesses to each Byzantine subreading where available. Both 
the addition of patristic witnesses and the particular location of variants in 
specific continuous-text Praxapostoloi containing lection apparatus are de- 
velopments on my previous writing on this topic. The latter aids the visuali- 
sation of the ‘life’ of the text in real codices, since the reader can investigate 
each document and its liturgical/textual traditions further if desired. This 
method is not intended to be exhaustive and is open to further refinement. 
Many of the Byzantine witnesses selected are minuscules known or as- 
sumed to belong to von Soden's K: group in the Gospels, which postdates 
the eleventh century," while others are majuscules belonging to earlier stag- 


17 H. von Soden, Die Schriften des Neuen Testaments in Ihrer Altesten Erreichbaren 
Textgestalt Hergestellt auf Grund Ihrer Textgeschichte. (Berlin: Arthur Glaue, 1907), vol. 2 
pp. 755—757; see also van Lopik’s contribution to the present volume. 
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es of the transmission of the Byzantine text, or else tenth-century minus- 
cules which appear to transmit the ‘K? majority or generic Byzantine tradi- 
tion. Each of these alleged subgroupings comes to be present in Acts lec- 
tions. 


Acts 4:24 


a) Seorota ov o rotnoqç 

Editions: ANT18 NA28 

CT with apparatus: 307 ([XI] catena, £.38v); 614 ([XIII] f.14r);!° 945 ([XI] EA, al- 
ternate lection type, f.184r) 

Citations: Vita Sancti Auxibii.29 


b) Seonota ov o Beog o roujoa 

Editions: PR?! SAL22 TR? 

Lectionaries: L23 L60 L156 L162 L164 L165 L168 L169 L587 L610 L809 L1021 
11141 11159 L1178 11282 11364 L1439 L1440 L1590 11825 L2024 L2058 

CT with apparatus: 326 ([X] £7v)?4 

Citations: Catena in Acta,” John Chrysostom;?6 Asterius.?" 


18 Commonly known as the Patriarchal edition, or Antoniades (ANT). H Kouvr] 
AuxOrjkr] eyKpioet tig MeydAng roO Xpiotob ExxAnotac. (Constantinople, 1904). 

19 See A.V. Valentine-Richards, ed., The Text of Acts in Codex 614 (Tisch. 137) and 
its Allies (Cambridge: CUP, 1934). 

2 P. Van Deun and J. Noret, eds, Hagiographica Cypria: Sancti Barnabae laudatio 
auctore Alexandro monacho, Sanctorum Bartholomaei et Barnabae vita e menologio imperiali 
deprompto, vita sancti Auxibii. (CCSG 26; Turnhout: Brepols, 1993), p. 238. 

21 M.A. Robinson and W.G. Pierpont, eds, The New Testament in the Original 
Greek: Byzantine Textform. (2nd edn, Southborough, MA: Chilton, 2005). 

2 M.I. XZaAíBepoc, ed. AmóoroAog rroi Hpá&ei; Koa Emotodat twv Ayiwv 
AnoctóAcv Ka0' óÀov to éroq en' EkkAngoíog Avxyivwokoueva1 (Athens, 1921). 

3 Using M.A. Robinson, Serivener's Textus Receptus (1894) with Morphology. (Logos 
Research Systems, 2002) 

24 C. von Tischendorf, Novum Testamentum. Graece Ad Antiquissimos Testes Denuo 
Recensui. Editio Octava Maior (Leipzig: Winter, 1869), vol. 2 p. 34. 

?5 J.A. Cramer, Catena in Acta SS. "Apostolorum e Cod. Nov. Coll. (Oxford: OUP, 
1838), an edition based on the witness GA 2818 ([XII] Oxford, New College 58). 
This manuscript does not contain lection apparatus. 

°6 In acta apostolorum 11 (PG 60, col. 93). 
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c) deonota ov gt o Beog o roirjoaq 
Lectionaries: L173 L1300 L1506 L1685 L1894 
CT with apparatus: 429 ([XIV] f.8v) 


d) Seonota Kupie o Beoc o motnoqç 
Lectionaties: L1188 
CT: 181 ([X] £181) 


e) Seorota KUPIE o TOOG 
Lectionaties: L1297 


f) omitted: L1126 


In this first variation unit the exegetical issue is the form of address Peter 
and John use in prayer. Reading a), ‘Sovereign Lord, you are the creator 
..., is given a (By rating by the UBS committee on the grounds of the pri- 
ority of the shortest reading.” This reading currently has no lectionary wit- 
nesses, which is surprising since it is present in several Praxapostolos wit- 
nesses with lection apparatus. These include GA 307, a catena manuscript 
with visible lection identifiers in the left margin, and the thirteenth-century 
minuscule 614, whose text is regarded as close to that of Codex Bezae. Giv- 
en its later date and its apparatus, it is likely that reading a) is likely to be 
present in Apostolos codices not yet transcribed. The Byzantine majority 
reading b), adding ó O£óc, is found in twenty-two lectionary witnesses and is 
also present in GA 326, a tenth-century minuscule containing lection appa- 
ratus. It was evidently a variant that arose reasonably early in the develop- 
ment of the Byzantine text as it is present in the Ca/era on Acts and in the 
homilies attributed to a certain Asterius, likely composed between 385 and 
410.°° The clarifying reading c), ‘you are the God who made ...” could easily 


27 M. Richard, ed., Asteri Sophistae Commentariorum in Psalmos quae supersunt ac- 
cedunt aliquot homiliae anonymae (Oslo: Brogger, 1956), Homily 2: 4,2. 

28 See for example F.F. Bruce, Book of the Acts (Grand Rapids: Eerdmans, 1988), 
p. 98. 

?9 B.M. Metzger, A Textual Commentary on the Greek New Testament. (279 rev. edn; 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 1994), p. 279. 

59 W. Kinzig, In Search of Asterius: Studies on the Authorship of the Homilies on the 
Psalms. (Forschungen zur Kirchen und Dogmengeschichte 47. Gottingen: Vanden- 
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have arisen within the continuous-text tradition and passed into the lection- 
ary. Five Apostolos witnesses read c) along with GA 429, a fourteenth- 
century minuscule with lection apparatus. The mixed dates of these Apos- 
tolos witnesses suggests that the clarifying subreading c) was present in the 
tradition from at least the tenth century onwatds. 

Reading d), kupie o 0&06, appears to be another subreading with a 
long afterlife. The tenth-century minuscule 181 1s a witness to this variant, 
while L1188 is dated to the fourteenth century. Here the evidence shows us 
the mechanism by which this subreading could have passed into L1188 and 
other witnesses, but there are obviously multiple relatives in-between. 

Within this variation unit at Acts 4:24 there is no consistent theological 
tendency that is unique to the lectionary: rather, it reflects the developing 
Byzantine tradition. Evidently reading b) developed early and was theologi- 
cally significant insofar as clarifying God as the subject was a form of rever- 
ence, from which other such expansions followed naturally. The lectionary 
reflects this process, but the presence of both a majority reading and several 
minority readings is indicative of its continued descent from continuous 
text witnesses containing lection apparatus, rather than a ‘lectionary text’ as 
such. 


Acts 4:25 


(a) o tov natpos nuwv dia mvevpatos ayiov otopatos dapPid narðoç oov 
Editions: NA28 

Lectionaries: L60 L1178 

CT with apparatus: 33 [IX]; 307 [XI]; 1175 ([X] f.14r), 1739 ([X] marginal commen- 
tary, f.4v) 

Citations: Catena in Acta.3! 


(b) o dira otopatos Sapid ma1d0¢ cov 

Editions: PR ANT 

Lectionaries: L156 L809 L23 L162 L604 L164 L1506* L1141 L169 L1300 L587 
L610 L1159* L1364 L1590 L1282 L1439 

CT with apparatus: 424 ([XI] catena, f.27v); 181 ([X] 618r), 614 [XIII] 


hoeck & Ruprecht, 1990), p. 227. 
5! Cramer, Catena in Acta, 78:25,29. 
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(c) o dita otopatos dapPid tov tatboc cou 

Editions: TR SAL 

Lectionaries: L1021 L2024 L173 L1506c L1894 11188 L1685 L1825 L2058 L1297 
L1159c L1440 

CT with apparatus: 326 ([X] as above); 1505 ([XIII] £.112v) 


(d) omitted: L1126 


In Acts 4:25, lectionary witnesses transmit three out of four major variant 
versions of the phrase which introduces a quotation from Psalm 2. The 
missing variant is that found in Codex Bezae and in some versions. Two 
lectionaries follow the initial text reading a) which is distinctive in being the 
longest of the variants. Reading a) can be seen in a number of continuous 
text minuscules of the ninth and tenth centuries possessing lection appa- 
ratus, including 33, 307, 1175 and 1739, the latter noted for its relationship 
to the text of Origen. As in the previous example, there is a probable route 
by which textual variants from patristic commentaties could pass into the 
lectionary tradition, illustrated by Image 1 below. As this image of the lec- 
tion in question (Thursday, 2*4 week of Pascha) from GA 1739 suggests, it 
is likely that Apostolos lectionaries would be prepared from the main body 
of biblical text in a commentary manuscript, yet since lemma and citations 
commentary sometimes interact, it is possible to see how—at some re- 
move—a particular patristic reading could come to be present in a lection- 
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Reading b), ‘by the mouth of David your servant’, is the majority lec- 
tionary reading, but is also present in GA 424, an eleventh-century catena 
manuscript with lection apparatus as well as minuscules 181 and 614, of the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries respectively. Each of these states of text is 
present in the Byzantine tradition from at least the tenth century and prob- 
ably earlier. Consequently, when discussing reading c), for example, with its 
addition of the definite article TOD narðóç as an expansive variant, it should 
be clear that this process of expansion was happening before the emergence 
of the Apostolos codex proper. The Apostolos then represents a series of 
underlying Byzantine subvariants as copied via the apparatus in other co- 
dex-types. 

No one variant here can be thought of as the ‘lectionary text’. Is it 
possible that the majority lectionary reading b) represents a developing 
scribal preference as the centuries go on? This is unlikely, first on the 
grounds of the apparatus evidence, which suggests that by far the easiest 
method—especially when faced by a complex lection system—is simply to 
copy the text of the exemplar; and second because, if L60 and L1178 are 
taken out of the picture, the Apostolos tradition divides evenly between 
variants b) and c), each of which was evidently available to lectionary copy- 
ists. 


Acts 6:5 


(a) TANPNG TLOTEWG KAL IIVEVHATOG aytou 

Editions: NA28 PR 

Lectionaries: L156 L809 L60 L23 L1178 L173 L162 L112 L604 L164 L1506 L257 
L168 L1300 L610 L1685 L2058 L1440 L1590 L1281 L1282 L1439; L1126 [rÀnpic] 
CT with apparatus: 181 ([X] f.20r), 307 ([X] f. 48v); 424 ([XI] £.32v); 1241 ([XII] 
f.120r), 460 ([XIII] polyglot, f. 35r) 


(b) TAnpn TIOTEWG KAL TVEVHATOG aytou 

Editions: SAL ANT AD TR 

Lectionaries: L2024 L1894 L1141 L1188 L1825 L1159 L1364 

CT with apparatus: 1891 ([X] £207; 1409 ([XIV] f. 9r); 665 ([XIII] £.14v); 824 


([XIV] £240v) 


(c) TANp1c TLOTEWG kat rvevgatoc ayiov KAL cogi 
Lectionaries: L1985 L1021 


This verse presents three variant readings, two of which are purely gram- 
matical in nature. There is evidence for both grammatical variants, a) and 
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b)—as in the previous examples—in both the lectionary and continuous- 
text traditions. In both cases the Byzantine subreadings coexist across the 
centuries and pass regularly into a diverse range of continuous-text witness- 
es. So, as witnesses to reading a) we have continuous-text manuscripts as 
different as GA 460, a twelfth-century Greek-Arabic-Latin polyglot, and 
1241, a rather workaday minuscule with lection apparatus. For reading b), 
the chronological range is from GA 1891 in the tenth century to 824 in the 
fourteenth. Evidently, there was ample time for subvariants to pass through 
multiple exemplars before reaching their terminus in a lectionary codex and 
this is part of what makes constructing any ‘lectionary text’ so hazardous: it 
is a highly mixed tradition. 

Meanwhile reading c), which repeats Acts 6:3 in adding ‘and wisdom’ 
to the description of Stephen, is the only substantive variant. It is curiously 
absent from the continuous-text witnesses so far surveyed and may indeed 
represent a liturgically-influenced repetition. As these two Apostolos wit- 
nesses ate dated to the twelfth and fifteenth centuries respectively, there is 
an outlying possibility that this is so; equally, the repetition could be present 
in other codices not yet studied. In any case, what is clear is not a genuine 
principle of adaptation—which remains confined to incipits and similar— 
but perhaps a kind of scribal error. 


Acts 6:7 


a) o Aoyos tov Beov 

Editions: NA28 

Lectionaries: L23 L2024 L173 L162 L112 L604 L1141 L1300 L610 L1894 L1178 
L421 L594 

CT with apparatus: 429 ([XIV] £11v); 1409 [XIV]; 1315 ([XII] £198v) 

Citations: Catena in Acta;>? John Chrysostom. 


b) o Àoyoc tov KUptov 
CT with apparatus: 614 ([XIII] as above); 044 ([IX/X] £111v); 05 ([apparatus 
VI/VII]?^ £435v) 


32 Cramer, Catena in Acta, 101:8. 

33 In acta apostolorum 27 (PG 60, col. 205). 

34 D.C. Parker, Codex Bezae: An Early Christian Manuscript and its Text. (Cam- 
bridge: CUP, 1992), p. 44. 
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c) omitted: L1442=lac L587 alt lect L2010=lac 


Acts 6:7 is the first of a series of variants in which the phrase ‘the word of 
God’ alternates with ‘the word of the Lord’. This example differs from 
those presented so far in that the lectionary presents a unanimous witness 
to reading a), which is also the Byzantine majority reading, with the ‘initial 
text’ and against some earlier witnesses including Codex Bezae and GA 044 
and later minuscule witnesses such as 614. All three of these codices contain 
lection apparatus which means that, following our present method, it might 
be expected that some Apostolos witnesses would transmit this reading. 
This is especially true given the ease with which a copyist might substitute a 
single word for another. 

In fact, there are many places in the Apostolos tradition where early 
readings from continuous-text witnesses with lection apparatus do not 
make it into the extant lectionary tradition. Along with other evidence such 
as the high incidence of lacunae and the gradual standardisation of lection 
traditions across the centuries, such variants point to a situation whereby 
lectionaries are copied largely from their immediate continuous-text con- 
temporaries. The intermittent interruption of this process, which is reflected 
in the range of sub-Byzantine variants present in typical lectionaty wit- 
nesses, is caused by the use of older or exceptional exemplars. This helps to 
explain why a lectionary may contain an early reading, if some all or all of it 
was copied from a pre-tenth-century exemplat, but why, simultaneously, 
this is rarely the case. 

Reading a) was evidently developing, as in the previous examples, in the 
patristic tradition represented by the Catena in Acta long before it came to be in 
continuous-text manuscripts with lection apparatus such as GA 429 and 1315. 


Acts 10:48 

(a) EV TW ovopatı cov INooU xpiocov BantioOnvaL 
Editions: NA28 

Lectionaries: L1188 

CT with apparatus: 81 ([1044 CE] £.21v); 181 ([X] f.27r) 
Citations: Cyril of Jerusalem.’ 


35 Catecheses ad Uluminandos 3 (PG 33, col. 432). 
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(b) BartioOnvat ev Tw ovopatı cov xupiou 

Editions: ANT SAL TR PR AD 

Lectionaties: L156 L173 L112 L164 L1894 L168 L1300 L809 L1825 L2058; L165 
[ro]; L1021 [eç TO ovouq] 

CT with apparatus: 056 ([X] £31v); 049 ([IX] f.18v), 020 [EX]; 330 ([X] £.172r); 459 
([XI] £372); 424 ([XI] catena, f.48v), 676 ([XIII] 194v) 


(c) Bartio®yvat ev tw ovopatı tov kupiov ioo 

Lectionaries: L23 L1442 L162 L604 L1506 L1141 L1297 L1159 L1364 L1298 
L1590 L1282 L1439 L594 

CT with apparatus: 436 ([X] £. 31v); 1241 ([XII] £123v); 

Citations: Leo of Ohrid.56 


(d) BanxrioOnvai Ev TW ovopatı INGOV xpiotou 

Lectionaties: L60 L1178 L587 L2010 L1281; L1685 [omits ev] 
CT with apparatus: 614 [XIII]; 1739 [X]; 1891 [X] 

Citations: Catena in Acta, John Chrysostom.?? 


(e) Pantio9n vat ev tw OVOHATI TOV KUPLOU INGOV xpiotov 
Lectionaries: L610 
CT with apparatus: 05 


(f) Bantioðnvar £v zo ovopatı tov Beov 
Lectionaries: L170 


This variation unit centres around the issue of baptism in the name of the 
Lord or Jesus Christ, with a conflated reading ‘Lord Jesus Christ’ and a sin- 
gular reading ‘God’. The Byzantine majority stands in favour of b), which is 
the shorter and more difficult reading of the three major alternatives. The 
majority of lectionaries follow the ninth-century majuscules such as GA 
020, 056 and 049 in reading b), as well as a large number of minuscule wit- 
nesses including GA 330 and 676. 


36 E, Büttner, Erzbischof Leon von Ohrid (1037-1056): Leben und Werk: mit den Tex- 
ten seiner bisher unedierten asketischen Schrift und seiner drei Briefe an den Papst. (Bamberg, 
2007), Epistle 3, p. 226. 

37 Cramer, Catena in Acta, 191:22. 

38 In acta apostolorum 24 (PG 60, col. 184). 
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Still, there is evidence for the initial text reading a) ‘in the name of Je- 
sus Christ baptised’ in some eleventh-century minuscules with apparatus, 
and it appears in the relatively late L1188 from the fourteenth century. 
Reading c) ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’, is also present as in a good pro- 
portion of lectionaries. That this variant is cited by Leo of Ohrid suggests 
that it was in circulation in eleventh-century witnesses of other kinds and 
was regularly transmitted to many lectionaries (fourteen—indeed a majority 
of the current sample). This is not a ‘lectionary text’ or evidence of a partic- 
ular tendency, however, as it is present in minuscules with lection apparatus 
such as GA 436 from the tenth century and 1241 from the twelfth century. 
Another subreading, d), which transposes the position of pantiodfjvat, is 
present in the catena tradition and may have atisen in commentaries for 
clarification. It is transmitted through GA 1739 and some minuscules to 
five Apostolos witnesses. L610, meanwhile, is an outlier in favour of the 
reading of Codex Bezae. Once again, this variation unit shows no homoge- 
neity in the lectionary in terms of Byzantine subreadings and even earlier 
readings, even where they are of theological import, but rather the adoption 
across the centuries of various readings present in exemplars. 


Acts 20:28 


(a) ekkAnorav tov Beov ... 51a tov alpatos tov 15100 
Editions: NA28 

Lectionaries: L60 

CT with apparatus: 1175 ([X] £.40r) 

Citations: Acts of the Lateran Council.?? 


(b) exkAnotay tov Beov ... ra tov 15100 arpatoc 

Editions: TR SAL 

Lectionaries: L1021 L112 L1126* L169 L2010 L1825 L2058 L1297 L1439; L1895 
[*emÀgotev] 

CT with apparatus: 142[XI]; 614 [XIII]; 1409 [XIV]; 459 ([XI] split lection, f.56v) 
Citations: John Chrysostom;^? Demetrius Cydones;*! John of Damascus.” 


39 R. Riedinger, Concilium Lateranense a. 649 celebratum (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 
1984), 1: 20, 24; 6: 414, 2. 

^9 In acta apostolorum 44 (PG 60, col. 310). 

4 A. Koltsiou-Niketa. PovAyevtiov: IIpoc Ilérpov mepi miotews. (Thessaloniki: 
Pournaras, 1999), 62:22. 
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(c) ekkànoiav Tov kupiov kat Beov ... dia Tov 1510v atuq roç 

Editions: AD ANT PR 

Lectionaries: L156 L809 L23 L2024 L1178 L173 L1442 L162 L604 L1506 L1141 
L1126c L165 L168 L1300 L587 L170 L610 L1685 L1159 11440 L1364 L1298 
L1590 11282 L1281 

CT with apparatus: 014 ([IX] f.37r), 020 [IX]; 82 ([X] catena, f.46r) 


(d) ekkànoiav tov kupiov Kat Beov ... Sia tov atatos Tov 16100 
Lectionaties: L1188 


(e) sgKKÀnotav tov Kuptov ... Six tov 1810U aipiacoc 

Lectionaties: L164 

CT with apparatus: 05 [apparatus VI/ VII]; 044 [IX]; 1739 [X] 
Citations: Athanasius;#? Didymus the Blind,“ Theodoret of Cyrrhus.^? 


At Acts 20:28 it is largely accepted that the lectionary majority reading c) 
‘Church of the Lord and God’ is conflated, but it is also present in several 
ninth and tenth century witnesses with apparatus, including GA 014 and 82. 
Lectionary scribes ate here copying, once again, a subvariant present at least 
in the middle Byzantine era if not before, and not simply exercising a 
straightforward theological preference for a longer reading. Reading b), 
which appears to be theologically problematic, has many patristic witnesses 
in the early and middle Byzantine periods and is present in a range of mi- 
nuscules. Reading b) continues to be transmitted in Apostolos witnesses, 
some as late as L2010 in the fifteenth century. L60 is a witness to the initial 
text reading a) with 1175 while L164 agrees with GA 05, 044 and a range of 
patristic and Byzantine authors. 

Further evidence of dependence on Praxapostolos exemplars can be 
seen in the transmission of reading b), where some codices— both lection- 
ary and continuous-text—transmit a division in the lection at verses 19—27 
while others do not. Further work is required, but at this stage it appears 
that a much higher proportion of Apostolos codices containing the division 


#2 Sacra parallela (fragmenta e. cod. Vat. gr. 1246) 17 (PG 95, col. 1540). 
^5 Epistulae quattor ad Serapionem 1 (PG 26, col. 544). 

^* De trinitate (PG 39, col. 621). 

^5 De sancta trinitate (PG 75, col. 1185). 
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read b) and a number of other identifiable variants than those which do not. 
This phenomenon can be seen in the eleventh-century minuscule 459, 
where a /e/os marks the lection division in what is otherwise a witness writ- 
ten entirely in continuous-text form. 


OBSERVATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 


This brief tour through some variants in Acts yields provisional answers to 
our original questions. 

1. Is there a lectionary text? Certainly, as far as theological titles 
and attributes go, there is no single textual trajectory from lectionary wit- 
ness to lectionary witness. Rather, the lectionary of Acts reflects the whole 
range of the Byzantine tradition, presenting early and late subvariants and 
occasionally following earlier textual traditions. Close attention to the appa- 
ratus of continuous-text codices provides a historically plausible method by 
which this comes to be the case. To understand the text of lectionaries we 
must conduct a wide-ranging analysis of Byzantine variants in other sources 
and trace their development over the centuries. 

2. In what sense is the lectionary a ‘living text’? As far as the 
current textual evidence goes, there is no single identifiable lectionary ten- 
dency or set of scribal habits in the New Testament. This is not to say that 
alternatives such as ‘the church of God’ or the ‘church of the Lord’, or in 
whose name disciples were baptised, were unimportant to lectionary copy- 
ists. The range of subvariants points towards the opposite, especially as 
subreadings persist across the centuries. However, lectionary copyists in 
Acts were not, on the whole, responding on a sophisticated literary level to 
these texts. The small pieces of evidence, such as the repetition of ‘holy 
spirit and wisdom’ at Acts 6:5, is at most suggestive of a liturgical mindset. 
Does this mean that the lectionary is of a ‘living text’, or that it does not 
have a distinct ‘life’, to revisit Parker’s terminology, as opposed to the con- 
tinuous text tradition of Acts? 

3. On the contrary—and in answer to the question How does the 
lection apparatus of different Byzantine codex types aid the transmis- 
sion of variants?—the creativity and complexity of the apparatus used to 
compile and transmit lections suggests otherwise. The Byzantine lectionary 
of Acts is a sophisticated literary and liturgical composition, continually de- 
veloping over the centuries and transmitting a range of biblical and liturgical 
texts. The process of unearthing the complex relationships that exist with 
other biblical-liturgical codex types has only just begun. This short survey 
alone indicates how variant readings found their way into, and likely be- 
tween, commentary/catena, Apostolos, and Praxapostolos codices. 
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The Apostolos offers us snapshots of the Byzantine text of Acts as it 
may have developed in response to theological discussion and other factors, 
even if there are few unique lectionary variants. The use of continuous-text 
exemplars from preceding centuries to produce Apostolos manuscripts sug- 
gests that unusual variants may be found at some remove from their source. 
Furthermore, the nature of lectionary transmission means that later codices 
can be unexpected witnesses to earlier readings. As a result, as far as the 
ECM goal of tracing the ‘textual history of the first millennium" goes, Acts 
lections will be useful in clarifying the development of the New Testament 
text in Byzantium.^ A renewed emphasis on comparative, documentary 
research is sure to yield further useful data. 


46 Quotation from https://www.uni-muenster.de/INTF/ECM. html. 





8. IS THERE EVIDENCE FOR A LECTIONARY 
TEXT IN SAHIDIC COPTIC? 


MATTHIAS H.O. SCHULZ: 


INTRODUCTION 


Scriptural texts are one of the foundations of Christian liturgical life. As 
lections, hymns, parts of prayers, as mere allusions or citations, they are 
present in every divine service. Nevertheless, the exact form of such uses of 
the Bible may have been adapted in order to fit the liturgical context. Since 
research on the text of the New Testament in Coptic is still at a very early 
stage, the texts used in a liturgical context have not received much attention 
even though they may provide biblical scholarship with data not preserved 
otherwise.? Verses included in hymns or cited in homilies are certainly a 
promising field of research to fill gaps where a text is not preserved in con- 
tinuous-text manuscripts. This is especially true for the Old Testament, 
whose transmission in all Coptic dialects is fragmentary.? The New Testa- 


! This chapter and the original presentation were supported by the Austrian Sci- 
ence Fund/FWF project P29315. 

? Currently the Gospel of John is the best studied part of the Coptic New Tes- 
tament due to the publication of Christian Askeland, John’s Gospel. The Coptic Transla- 
tion of its Greek Text (ANTF 44. Berlin & New York: De Gruyter, 2012). However, 
Askeland observes that his book is meant to be a stepping stone for further re- 
search, (e.g. pp. 107-108, 255-256). 

3 As an example of how biblical verses attested in a manuscript of hymns can be 
analysed, see M.H.O. Schulz, “Der Wert des Hamüli-Antiphonars für die Textkritik 
der Apokalypse des Johannes auf Sahidisch’, in Studien zum Text der Apokalypse II, 
ed. M. Sigismund and D. Müller. (ANTF 50. Berlin/New York: De 
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ment is much better preserved: in Sahidic Coptic, the main literary dialect 
from Late Antiquity until the end of the Middle Ages, every verse is attested 
by at least one manuscript. 

In the present study, I will focus on the text of New Testament lec- 
tionaries preserved in Sahidic because they are generally included in editions 
which provide variant readings in a critical apparatus. Furthermore, Sahidic 
lectionaries are included as part of the versional evidence in the ECM.* As 
some lectionaries in the Greek textual tradition show distinctive variant 
readings which have been used to posit the existence of a specific ‘lection- 
ary text’, it is surprising that an evaluation of the text of the Sahidic lection- 
aries has not yet been undertaken.? 


RECONSTRUCTION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


The state of preservation of the literary heritage in Sahidic Coptic, especially 
of the first millennium CE, is poor. Only a few complete codices have sur- 
vived; the majority of the manuscripts are fragmentary and dispersed be- 
tween collections throughout the world. For New Testament manuscripts 
and lectionaries, scholarly activity has been led by the INTF since the late 
1950s. Besides collecting microfilms, photographs, publications, facsimile 
editions and some manuscripts, the identification of texts, cataloguing of 
leaves and fragments and the assigning of pieces to codices on the basis of 
palaeographical similarity have been the major steps in making Coptic mate- 
rial available for New Testament scholarship. One important result was the 
publication of a two-volume list of Coptic manuscripts by F.-J. Schmitz and 


Gruyter, 2017), 189—210. Here the test case was Revelation, of which the opening 
verses are very poorly attested but partly included in the Hamüli-Antiphonary. 

^ Novum Testamentum Graecum Editio Critica Maior III. Die Apostelgeschichte—The 
Acts of the Apostles. Teil 1.1 Text (Kapitel 1—14)—Part 1.1 Text (Chapter 1-14), Teil 1.2 
Text (Kapitel 15-28)--Part 1.2 Text (Chapter 15-28), ed. Institut fur Neutestament- 
liche Textforschung, (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2017), hereafter called 
ECM Acts 1.1 and 1.2 respectively; Novum Testamentum Graecum Editio Critica Maior 
IV. Die katholischen Briefe— be Catholic Letters. Teil 1 Text—Part 1 Text, ed. Institut 
für Neutestamentliche Textforschung. (2™4 edn; Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesell- 
schaft, 2013), hereafter called ECM Cath. 

5 On the question of the ‘lectionary text’ and gaps in the study of the Greek lec- 
tionary, see the contributions by Gibson and Paulson to the present volume. 
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Gerd Mink.” Further manuscripts were added by the Salzburg-based Biblia 
Coptica project, led by the late Karlheinz Schtissler who aimed to gather all 
manuscripts with biblical content.’ Since 2007, work on Coptic manuscripts 
at the INTF has been carried out by Siegfried Richter. This has included the 
publication online of a revised version of the manuscript list, incorporating 
Schiissler’s witnesses. This database is known as Schmitz-Mink-Richter 
(SMR), which provides each Coptic manuscript with a numerical siglum.? 

However, of 669 Sahidic manuscripts currently in the SMR database, 
359 consist of fewer than ten folios, while 190 entries comprise a single 
fragment or folio.? Since only slightly more than 100 codices are lectionaries 
or other liturgical manuscripts (indicated by a superscript ) and more than 
two-thirds of these have fewer than ten folios, it is impossible to draw defi- 
nite conclusions. Nonetheless, by listing the variant readings attested in 
these witnesses, it is possible to assess whether features of a specific lec- 
tionaty text can be identified in Sahidic. 


6 F.-J. Schmitz and G. Mink, Liste der koptischen Handschriften des Neuen Testaments. 
L Die sabidischen Handschriften der Evangelien. 1. Teil. (ANTF 8. Berlin/New York: De 
Gruyter, 1986); 2. Tel, 1. Halbband. (ANTF 13. Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 
1989); 2. Teil, 2. Halbband. (ANTE 15. Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 1991). The 
number of reconstructed manuscripts was enlarged by F.-J. Schmitz, Das Verhältnis 
der koptischen sur griechischen Überlieferung des Neuen Testaments. Dokumentation und 
Auswertung der Gesamimaterialien beider Traditionen zum Jakobusbrief und den beiden 
Petrusbriefen. (ANTF 33. Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2003). 

7 K.-H. Schüssler, ed., Biblia Coptica. Die Roptischen Bibeltexte. Das sahidische Alte 
und Neue Testament, Vol. 1.1-2.2, 3.1—4.4 (Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz, 1995-2015). 

8 http:/ /intf.uni-muenster.de/smr/ (Schmitz-Mink-Richter database). 

? Of the following manuscripts only single leaves or fragments are known 
today: sa 22, sa 25, sa 27, sa 29, sa 50—56, sa 581, sa 60, sa 62, sa 65, sa 69-72, sa 
74-75, sa 80, sa 83-88, sa 205-215, sa 217-218, sa 220-223, sa 225-226, sa 229- 
230, sa 232-234, sa 237, sa 239—243, sa 246—248, sa 250—251, sa 253—256, sa 258- 
263, sa 265—266, sa 268, sa 271-284, sa 288, sa 3141—315L, sa 3171-3191, sa 3221— 
3234, sa 3261-3344, sa 3441-345), sa 3484, sa 350—352, sa 354, sa 3591, 363-364, sa 
367, sa 369, sa 376, sa 389! (today lost), sa 390—391, sa 397—398, sa 403", sa 405!— 
4074, sa 411-4141, sa 416-417, sa 419—423, sa 425, sa 427-432, sa 436-438, sa 
441, sa 444 (today lost)-449, sa 454, sa 460, sa 614-618, sa 620, sa 622-627, sa 
629-631, sa 633, sa 637", sa 6391-6421, sa 644-645, sa 647, and sa 650 (today lost). 
For further information see the SMR database. 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT TEXT ATTESTED IN LECTIONARIES 


Greek Evidence 


In the Greek textual tradition of the New Testament, some variants only 
attested in lectionaries derive from the adaptation of the text for liturgical 
use. As a general rule, such alterations occur most often at the beginning of 
a peticope/lection: for example, in place of tf ¿naúpiov in John 1:29 twen- 
ty-seven Greek lectionaries read TO xotg exeivw (L32, L60, L141, L252, 
L253, L329, L335, L387, L425, L638, L640, L663, L704, L735, L770, 
11000, L1073, L1075, L1076, L1077, L1082, L1086, L1091, L1096, L1100, 
L1552, L1692) and one just TO katpà (L847).19 

In some cases, it is hard to decide whether a variant reading was inten- 
tional or a sctibal error. Three main categories of lectionary variants can be 
distinguished: omissions, additions and alterations (replacements). Omis- 
sions of words or phrases, even if the resultant text is meaningful, are par- 
ticularly problematic because these could also have been the result of ho- 
meoteleuton. Therefore changes in wording are mote reliable as proof of a 
lectionary text preserved in more than one manuscript. Such alterations are 
more complex, since they sometimes involve a sophisticated adaptation of 
the text spanning several variation units: as these might also involve omis- 
sions or additions, the boundaties between the three categories described 
above must be seen as porous. Examples of these different categories in 
Greek witnesses to the Gospel according to John are given in the following 
sections. 


Omission of Text 


e At the beginning of a verse: John 4:46 [also attested in GA 865]; 7:37 [also 
attested in GA 1128]; 13:3 [L640, possibly a mistake]; 14:9 [L17, possibly a 
mistake]; 14:10; 14:15 [L847, maybe due to homeoteleuton]; 14:27 [also attest- 


10 Examples given depend on the ITSEE versional editor and are limited to the 
Gospel of John. Individual lectionaries are mentioned only in those cases in which 
fewer than five manuscripts attest a variant unit. Since ECM John is still in prepara- 
tion the reader is referred to the transcriptions of Greek manuscripts released on 
the website at http://www.iohannes.com/transcriptions/index.html. The lectionar- 





ies might vary slightly in the (variant) text they contain as well as in the extent of 
omissions or wording of additions. The omission of complete verses within a les- 
son has not been recorded. 
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ed in GA 2223], 15:7 [L640, possibly a mistake]; 16:23; 19:20 [L253; L252, 
11552; also attested in GA 69]; 19:30; 21:21—22 [L847, homeoteleuton]; 
Within a verse: John 11:54 [L1000, possibly a mistake]; 15:4 [L1086, possibly a 
mistake]; 15:6 [L253, possibly a mistake]; 16:13 [L253, possibly a mistake, cf. 
also the omission at the end of the verse]; 16:25 [L252; L1096]; 17:6 [L252, 
1253], 17:11 [L253]; 18:30 [L640, possibly a mistake]; 19:5 [L329]; 19:13 [L32, 
also Ethiopic]; 19:20 [L847]; 19:26 [L640, L704, L1073, also bo™ss and ly 1]; 
19:28 [L335]; 19:29 [L253, nearly identical in GA 1093 and sa 16H; 19:33 
[L252, also attested in GA 992]; 19:34 [L253, also attested in Ethiopic and sa 
16H; 19:42 [L335]; 20:16 [L32]; 

At the end of a verse: John 12:35 [L640, in two pericopes to a different ex- 
tent]; 12:36; 13:1 [L640; L704, L1076]; 13:10 [L1552, possibly a mistake]; 14:3 
[L32, possibly a mistake]; John 14:10; 14:11 [also attested in GA 992]; 14:14 
[L847, possible homeoteleuton]; 15:4 [L1096, possibly a mistake]; 15:8 [L253, 
possibly a mistake]; 15:24 [L17, omitted text added within John 15:22]; 16:13; 
16:33; 17:7 [L1086, possibly a mistake]; 18:31 [L640, possibly a mistake]; 
19:11; 19:17 [L253, possibly a mistake]; 19:18 [L253, possibly a mistake]; 
19:35; 20:19 [L141, possibly a mistake]; 20:31 [L253, possibly a mistake]; 21:1 
[L253, omission also attested in 333]; 21:21—22 [L847, homeoteleuton]. 


Addition of Text 


At the beginning of a verse: John 3:13; 3:16; 5:24; 5:25 [L253, L1552; L640]; 
5:31 [L60, L1552], 6:5; 6:27; 6:39 [L252, L735]; 6:40; 6:48; 6:56; 8:51; 9:1; 10:1; 
10:2; 10:9; 10:11 [L253, L1000], 10:17; 10:22 [L252, L663, L770, L1075]; 11:1; 
11:47; 12:17; 12:25; 12:36; 13:1; 13:3; 13:12 [L329]; John 14:1 [etmev o Kkuptoç 
toig exvtov gaOnraic; GA 05 has a similar addition (kat mev rotg 
pabntaics avtov)]; 14:15 [L253, L663, L1552]; 14:21 [L663, L770]; 15:1; 15:9; 
15:17; 16:15; 17:13 [L253]; 17:18; 18:28; 19:23; 21:15 [L1000]; 

Within a verse: John 5:30; 14:10; 15:22 [L17, added text omitted in John 
15:24]; 17:23 [L5, nearly identical addition in GA 807]; 18:40 [L1000]; 19:38 
[L1552]; 21:20 [L5]; 

At the end of a verse: John 16:19 [L335]; 17:11; 19:18 [L60]. 


Alteration | Replacement of Text 


At the beginning of a verse: John 1:29; 3:1; 5:1; 5:17 [eAnAvOotac majority of 
lectionaries, ouveA9ovtac L735, nemiotevKotac L638]; 5:30 [L32], 6:14; 6:35; 
6:61 [L640]; 7:1; 8:3; 8:12; 8:21; 8:31; 8:42; 9:39; 10:1 [L141, L1075; L253]; 
10:2; 12:1; 12:17; 12:19; 12:24; 12:35 [L663, L770]; 13:12; 13:31; 16:2; 16:23; 
17:1; 18:1; 18:23 [L640]; 19:3 [L60]; 19:6; 19:7 [L640]; 19:9; 19:15; 19:25; 19:38 
[multiple instances, especially L17]; 20:11; 21:14; 21:15; 

Within a verse: John 17:8 [L60], 18:26 [L640, possibly a mistake]; 18:36 
[L1552, possibly a mistake]; 19:9 [L60]; 19:10 [L32, nearly identical variant in 
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GA 044 and 544]; 19:15 [(only avtw added L252); L253]; 19:17 [L253, 
L1075]|; 19:20 [L1082]; 19:31 [L253, possibly a mistake]; 19:40 [L735]; 21:14 
[L60, cf. also 032]; 21:20 [different variants in L32, L253, L387]; 

e At the end of a verse: John 19:16 [different variants, main lectionary reading 
(compare, for example, L17) also attested in GA 1093]. 


Sahidic Evidence 


Comparable types of variation also exist in Sahidic lectionaries. To illustrate 
the variants attested, I compiled a list for those parts of the New Testament 
that have so far been fully documented: John, Acts, 1 Peter, 2 Peter, James 
and Revelation.!! The list is fairly complete except for minor variants that 
do not affect the meaning of the text, such as slightly different wording, 
orthographical variants or different prepositions. 


John 1:9 sa 15! has METP OYOEIN instead of erp OYOEIN. 

John 1:12 sa 15" has new Ta Y Xt Tq instead of NENTAYAITY, certainly a mistake. 

John 1:43-4 sa 15- omits mexaq naq Not IC x€ ovYa?K Ncw at the end of John 
1:43 and Giunnoc at the beginning of John 1:44, certainly a mistake 
(homeoteleuton). 

John 1:46 sa 15" has epeq) instead of epeoyen. 

John 1:50 sa 15" adds nkecon after ainay Epox. 

John 1:51 sa 15" has neTXaaq instead of nexaq. 

John 2:2 sa 15- has Tequaay MN neqariocroc instead of NEGUaeHTHC. 

John 2:6 sa 15! has mmooy instead of MMay. 

John 2:7 sa 15! omits Nay. 

John 3:2 sa 15L omits NTOK and has (epenmoyre qoon) NMMAK instead of 
NMMAG. 

John 3:4 sa 15" omits naq. 

John 3:5 sa 306! adds nexaq after NG1 tc. See also sa 9 which adds eqx« uuoc. 
sa 15! and sa 306 have NHTN (NHTE N7 154) instead of Nak. 

John 3:8 sa 306! omits AY@ KCMTM ETEYCMH. 

John 3:11 sa 154 omits neTNx@ HMO. 

John 3:14 — See below. 

John 4:9 sa 291! has Naa) N?€ NTK OYIOYAAL instead of NTOK NTK Oyioyaal. 


11 For the Gospel of John and Acts I depend on the complete collations of the 
manuscripts as used for the ECM; for 1 Peter, 2 Peter and James on Schmitz, Ver- 
haltnis; for Revelation on Christian Askeland, ‘An Eclectic Edition of the Sahidic 
Apocalypse of John’, in Studien zum Text der Apokalypse II, ed. M. Sigismund and D. 
Müller. (ANTF 50. Berlin/New York: De Gruyter, 2017), 33-79. A list of the (re- 
mains of) pericopes consulted is provided as an Appendix to this chapter. 
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John 4:16 


John 4:17 


John 4:20 
John 5:11 


John 5:14 
John 5:23 


John 5:24 
John 6:7 


John 6:9 
John 6:11 


John 6:13 


John 6:14 


John 6:15 
John 7:15 
John 7:17 
John 7:21 
John 7:37 
John 7:43 
John 8:12 


John 8:16 
John 8:21 


sa 291! adds NG1 1€ after Nac; however, this is a transposition of the 
addition of the name 1C which is also attested in sa 10, sa 112 and sa 
142. 

sa 2911 has a'Tecgie OYWYB' Mexac naq’ xe. The majority of the 
Sahidic manuscripts read ATECZIME OYWU)B ecxa MMOC xe, while on- 
ly sa 124 has MEXE TECZIME Nag Xe. 

sa 291! omits NTMTN. 

sa 291! has àq40YXO9)B Ae NGI (IPOM€ eqxo MMOC while all other ma- 
nuscripts have NTOY A€ AYOYWU)B Nay (sa 1, sa 103 and sa 121 omit 
NTO A6). 

sa 291! omits Nag. 

sa 15L omits XeKac EPEOYON NIM Tale Mayupe (homeoteleuton) and 
has MEeTENGNATAEIO instead of MeTENYTAIO. 

sa 15" omits one ?aMHu at the beginning of this verse. 

sa 15! prefixes ayw to the verse, omits Naq and has MNT € instead of 
MN QHT. 

sa 15! epeuai ap instead of Nal ena p. 

At the beginning of the verse sa 15L has 1C Ae aqxi noek aqa@en 
2MOT instead of 1C 6€ àqx1 NNOEIK ayw (ayw omitted by sa 121, sa 
3471) ayq eMoT; sa 15! omits also ON and reads NENTAY 1 instead of 
MENTAYXITY. 

sa 15" has aycooye 6€ à Y«Mee» METCNOOYC instead of AyYCOOYe0Y GE 
(ac sa 9) aYW aàYMe? MNTCNOOYC and ENENTAOYWM instead of 
€NENTA YOYOM. 

sa 15! has A€ instead of 6€ and ENEMAEIN TAqaag instead of erae 
NTaqaaq. 

sa 294! adds e[qe@]XHN at the end of the verse. 

sa 2911 omits Nad) Nee. 

sa 15! has OYEBOX TON T€ instead of OYEBOX 2M IINOYTE TE. 

sa 15! has aqoyoajè nexnaq instead of att OYMaB MEexXaq NAY. 

sa 305! has eu TMHTE Mriuunge instead of 2M MMHHGE. 

sa 16. has MMOYOEIN qa ENE? instead of MMOYOEIN MAIWN? at the end 
of the verse. 

sa 16! has MayaatT instead of MMATE. 

sa 16L omits TETNAGINEG (TETNNAW)INE sa 19, sa 116, sa 136, sa 285) 
Ncw ayw, certainly by mistake (homeoteleuton). 


John 10:7-10 Within a single lection, sa 15' omits parts of John 10:7 (omission 


John 10:16 
John 10:25 
John 10:28 
John 10:29 
John 10:31 
John 10:33 
John 11:6 


starts from ANOK Me nwc) and John 10:8-10, obviously caused by 
homeoteleuton since the text resumes at John 10:11 (beginning with 
¿NOK TIE TMC). 

sa 15! has mmooy instead of MMay. 

sa 16! omits Nay. 

sa 16! omits ANOK. 

sa 16! omits nai. 

sa 16! omits ON NGI NIOY.A 1. 

sa 16" omits NTOK. 

sa 324! has eTMMAyY instead of ENEqNeHT. 
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John 11:9 

John 11:50 
John 12:18 
John 12:23 


John 12:25 
John 12:26 
John 12:28 
John 12:30 
John 12:35 
John 12:38 
John 13:1 

John 13:2 

John 13:8 

John 13:11 
John 13:15 


John 13:25 
John 13:26 
John 13:38 


John 14:6 
John 14:9 
John 14:10 


John 14:20 
John 14:21 
John 15:4 
John 15:5 


John 15:10 
John 15:12 
John 15:16 


John 15:19 


John 15:26 
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sa 324" adds nenxoeic after NGI. 

sa 16! omits NAN XEKAC. 

sa 301" adds xe aycwT[M] after AYCWTH, certainly a mistake (dittography). 
sa 440. has alt Ae OYMGB instead of NTOY AE AGOYMa)B or IC AE 
aQoyMa3B (sa 4, sa 5, sa 7, sa 9, sa 15" (omits Ae), sa 19, sa 116) 

sa 15! has METNACWPM instead of METMOCTE. 

sa 300! has e[p]a@anoya AlaKon|el] instead of OYN OYA NAAIAKONEL 
sa 15! has qa pot ecxw MMOC instead of EBON èN TTE. 

sa 15! adds 2AMHN 2AMN TXO MMOC NHTEN X€ after eqXxa MMOC Xe. 
sa 3057 omits Nay. 

sa 305” has xe instead of Xekac and omits rteriIpoburruc. 

sa 16! omits NqBOK. 

sa 16" omits Ma@Hpe NGIMON and has x€ instead of XeKac. 

sa 16 omits METPOC. 

sa 16! adds Nay after aqxooc. 

sa 16! has NTaiTaay instead of NTaiTaaq and alters the text at the 
end of the verse to NTWTN @MWTTHYTN ' ETETNESAC ` instead of 
ETETNEAAC ?ODTTHYTR. 

sa 349! omits riX eic. 

sa 16! has NTOY rie neTůmay instead of neTUMay rie. 

sa 16" has the limitative @anTeKanapna, all other manuscipts have a 
negative construction (4mKarnapna sa 4, sa 124 (eurtKarta pna. sa 1, 
unk a“Tapna sa 5, HrrekàrapNa sa 9, eñnek[anapna] sa 108); 
MMATKAMAPNA sa 10 (irri reka [ria pna. sa 19, MMATKAM[APNa sa 89); 
MriKa pna. sa 139, sa 142) 

sa 164 omits NHY. 

sa 16! omits NTOK. 

sa 16- omits naciwT ayw (homeoteleuton) and adds egpai after 
rierapoor. 

sa 16.- has NTWTN NeHT instead of NTMTN TETNNEHT. 

sa 16! adds àmok after Ta Meprrq ayw. 

sa 16! omits GW Pai NHT AYM ANOK NPHTTHYTR. 

sa 16! has €TETNGANGO, all other manuscripts have negative cons- 
tructions (ETETNMANTNGD sa 1, sa 14", sa 103, sa 108, sa 123, sa 139, 
sa 2971, sa 336); ETETNTMOW sa 4, sa 5, sa 9, sa 104, sa 19, sa 121vid., 
sa 124, sa 286). 

sa 15! omits ETETNYANPAPE? ENAENTOAH TETNAG(O EN TAATPATIH'. 

sa 15! has NETENTOAHY instead of NETNEPHY. 

sa 151 has x€ TETNEBMK’ NTETENT novraproc ENadwd’ instead of 
XEKAC NTMTN ETETNEBMK NTETNT Ka prioc. 

sa 2911 adds 2M MKOCMOC NAMEPE TETE TAY ne ^ Xe NTETN PENEBOX 
AE an before aha anok, an addition quite similar, but not identical, 
to one attested in sa 286 (eM MKOCMOC NEPEMIKOCMOC NàMepe TIETE 
NOY TIE X€ NTETN 2NEBOA). 

sa 15) adds nema eTOYaas after TmapaKkAuToc and has nerp MNTPE 
€TBHHTY instead of NAP MNTPE ETBHHT (rierNaep MNTPE ETBHHT sa 
19, sa 286) at the end of the verse. 
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John 16:3 
John 16:4 
John 16:6 
John 16:7 


John 16:10 
John 16:13 
John 16:15 


John 16:17 
John 16:20 
John 16:21 
John 16:26 


John 16:27 
John 16:28 
John 17:1 


John 17:7 
John 17:8 


John 17:11 


John 17:25 


John 18:5 
John 18:8 


John 18:10 


John 18:11 
John 18:12 
John 18:14 
John 18:15 
John 18:16 


John 18:17 
John 18:18 
John 18:20 
John 18:23 


sa 15.- has mNoyTe instead of MAgIWT. 

sa 15! adds NN after nmeeye. 

sa 15! has NTepel xe instead of x€ aixe. 

sa 16! adds rap after Noqpe: sa 14.- has xe instead of xeKac; sa 15. 
omits ANOK and has rap instead of Ae. 

sa 15! has er.AikalocYn instead of ETBE TAIKAIOCYNH. 

sa 16! has eur THY instead of 2HTTHYTN. 

sa 16- has ETe0yNTaq, the majority of the manuscripts have 
ETEOYNTEC (sa 5, sal0vid, sa 14lvid. sa 108, sa 123, sa 139 (erevwrec sa 
4, sa 297"); ETEOYNTOC sa 9); other readings are ereoytrraicq (sa 19); 
ETEOYNTAYC (sa 124); eTeYNTe (sa 141). Furthermore, sa 16" has 
rieicDT instead of rraewpr (naiwT sa 19). 

sa 16! has NTETNAO : ETETNNAY instead of NTETNTMNAY. 

sa 59L has [e] TNNAAYTIH instead of TETNAAYTIEL. 

sa 16! has EYYANXNE rt€eCOHPE instead of ecmanxme riayupe. 

sa 16" has tta€iT instead of MEIWT (sa 5, sa 9, sa 10, sa 108; maT sa 
1, sa 4, sa 19, sa 115, sa 124, sa 154). 

sa 16! has 2iTM TAciMT instead of 2ITM MEIWT (MAT sa 1, sa 19, as 
115, sa 154). 

sa 16! has 2iTM MagiwT instead of 2ITM MEIWT (MWT sa 1, sa 19, as 
115, sa 124, Cairo, Coptic Museum, Call No. 931 [G 809 Fragment 1]). 
sa 15) has Nal TE NTEPEYXOOY NGI IC * qqi instead of Nal AGXOOY NGI 
16 ayw aqui. 

sa 151 omits 2ENEBOA 2ITOOTK NE. 

sa 15- omits Xe NMAXKE NTAKTAAY Nal and has some orthographical 
anomalies. sa 292! has NTal instead of NTalet, obviously a mistake. 

sa 15L adds canon oya after NANON (€ANO(N) sa 15P) at the end of the 
verse. 

sa 292! omits ANOK A€ AICOYMNT and woy ON. 2Woy ON is only at- 
tested by sa 4, sa 5, sa 9, sa 19 (without ow) and sa 124. sa 74 also 
omits ayw Nal. 

sa 16. has aqoyMgp instead of AyoY@aB and omits Ae. 

sa 16 adds mexaq Nay after 1C and has €TP€YBOK instead of 
TA POYBOX (sa 1, sa 4, sa 5, sa 9, sa 19, sa 744, sa 124, sa 140, sa 235), 
€BOK (sa 10), or NCEBWK (sa 108, sa 127, sa 2921). sa 453 has EBON 
[B]WK' ayw anok TNHY NMMHTN. 

sa 16- has Nempan Ae memga ETMMAY instead of NEMpan AE 
MrIPM?AA. 

sa 16! omits Taaq Nal. 

sa 16! has ETpe0oy@M instead of ETPEOYPWME. 

sa 292L omits NM IC. 

sa 16” has aqaeepaTq MMBOAX MtIPO instead of NeqaeEepaTq TE NBOÀ 
(BBOX sa 1, MTIBOA sa 260) eipH npo. 

sa 16! has eM MMAEHTHC instead of èN MMAOHTHC. 

sa 16! omits 2WW4 ON; in sa 292! MMoy is corrected from MMON. 

sa 16! omits Nag after AYOYMapB. 

sa 16! has ex x10Yé instead of K210Ye (ekeiove sa 2921), 
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John 18:26 


John 18:35 
John 18:36 


John 18:40 
John 19:6 
John 19:15 


John 19:17 
John 19:21 


John 19:27 
John 19:29 


John 19:32 


John 19:34 
John 19:38 
John 20:1 
John 20:2 


John 20:3 


John 20:5 
John 20:7 


John 20:10 
John 20:11 
John 20:12 


John 20:13 
John 20:14 
John 20:15 
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sa 16- has MH ANOK instead of NANOK (ANOK sa 1, sa 103, sa 108, sa 
140, sa 292"). 

sa 16! has 6NENTAAK instead of NTAYTAAK. 

sa 292! has TAMNTXO instead of TAMNTEPO (TAMNTPPO sa 9, sa 19, sa 
103); sa 16" has NOYE EBON instead of ENEOYEBOA. 

sa 16! adds NAN EBON after KA BAPABBAC; sa 19 adds EBON. 

sa 16" omits the second occurence of CPOY MOK. 

sa 208. omits NTOOY AE NeYAG)KAK EBOA XE qırq qrrq CPOY AMOY 
nexe MMAATOC Nay X€ TACPOY HrterNPPO; sa 584 has Nca nppo in- 
stead of etutrret PPO (erippo sa 124). 

sa 16L omits eYMa. 


sa 15! has rruaerruc instead of MIMA6HTHC. 

sa 16-- omits OYcriorroc GE eque? EBON 2M rig MX; sa 157 adds ayw 
after 2M rie Mx. 

sa 15. has NNEYOYEPHTE instead of NOYEPHTE (NEOYEPHTE sa 9; 
NNOYEPHTeE sa 16", sa 155). 

sa 16! omits NTEYNOY. 

sa 16! has NTepelc instead of NTE IC. 

sa 15! has npo urrra oc instead of rrra poc at the end of the verse. 

sa 154 has eTepeic instead of epeic (sa 4, sa 5, sa 9, sa 10, sa 19), 
enepelc (sa 1, sa 141, sa 103, sa 139, sa 155, sa 182), or ue[petc (sa 
313b. 

sa s adds NEYNHY A€ €BOÀ errradoc after errradoc at the end of 
the verse, obviously a mistake (dittography). 

sa 15! has neqeooc instead of enegBaxoc. 

sa 15- omits NEYKH AN egpal MN Ne?BOXDC' ANA €qGÀMAOM NCA 
oyca Mayaag. 

sa 15! has NEYMa@HTHC instead of MMA6HTHC. 

sa 15! omits ecpime Ae. 

sa 15! has eTepericwma instead of enepericwma (epericwma sa 335! 
enericwma sa 369). 

sa 15L omits EBON X€ after MEXAC NAY XE. 

sa 151 omits eqa2epa Tq. 

sa 15L has axBi mnaajupe instead of akqırq and adds Tat Nak 
MrtekBeke at the end of the verse. This variant was examined in an ar- 
ticle by Hans Forster. 1? 


1? H. Forster, * “...damit ich dir deinen Lohn gebe". Eine etwas andere Be- 
gegnung am leeren Grab (Joh 20, 15) in einer koptischen liturgischen Handschrift", 
Mitteilungen zur christlichen Archäologie 18 (2012) 91—100. 
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John 20:17 


John 20:20 
John 20:21 
John 20:22 
John 20:23 


John 20:25 


John 20:28 
John 20:31 


Acts 1:2 


Acts 1:4 
Acts 1:6 


Acts 1:7 


Acts 1:8 


Acts 1:13 
Acts 2:4 


Acts 2:6-7 


Acts 2:10 
Acts 2:11 


Acts 2:12 
Acts 2:14 
Acts 2:15 


sa 15" alters nearly the complete verse through transpositions, having 
TIGIT AYW TE NETENEIMDT’ AYO MANOYTE NTE METNNOYTE' BOOK Ga 
NACNHY NTEPXOOC NAY XE TNABOK E2Pa Ma rixgtOyT: instead of the 
majority reading MAEIWT' BK Ga NACNHY NT€XOOC NAY’ XE (sa 9 
adds eic 2HHTE) TNABOK Epai (sa 19, sa 116 add eTMe) Ma ri etr 
ETE METNEIWT Me’ à YO) MANOYTE ETE METNNOYTE Ne. 

sa 15: adds MN NeqoyepHTe after eneyo1x and has NeqMaeHTHC in- 
stead of MMAEHTHC. 

sa 15. has x1eooy instead of TxooY and some orthographical variants 
and mistakes. 

sa 15! has ETOYaaB instead of eqoYaaB. 

sa 15- has NETNaka and NETNAaMaaeTe instead of NETETNAKA and 
NETETNAAMALTE (METETNAAMALTE sa 66; NETETNNAAMALTE sa 116; 
NETETNAMALTE sa 369). 

sa 15- has nequa euruc instead of NKEMAOHTHC (sa 1, sa 10, sa 14", sa 
103, sa 182, sa 268, sa 335", sa 342") or MMACHTHC (sa 4, sa 5, sa 9, sa 
115, sa 143, sa 369, ^«u»uaeuruc^ sa 66) and ETZEN NeqGLX instead 
of 2N neqoix; furthermore, the manuscript has some orthographical 
irregularities. 

sa 336! omits ayw ria nove at the end of the verse. 

sa 15! adds THpoy after Nat and has ne instead of nexe. 


In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. Both times sa 15! adds eepal etme 
(up to heaven’) after NTAyANAMBAXE MMOY (sic, kvaÀAau&vo, here as 
a rendering of £vreiÀáuevoc). In the second instance of this verse sa 
15! omits eToyaas after MeTINA. 

In sa 15. the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15. repeats 
TEIWAT Mal NTATETNCOTMEY NTOOT (dittography). 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15' omits 
€Y.XXD MMOC. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15' has 
TICOOYN NEOYOEIG) instead of COYN meovoeig), in the first instance 
Mayaag is replaced by the synonymous phrase MMINE MM0q. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15! omits 
THPpC after lOYAaIA. 

sa 154 omits MN OWMAC. 

sa 15L adds eTpeynay after eTpey@axe (mistake caused by combi- 
ning dittography of erepertertNa T Nay and eTpeyaaxe). 

sa 15- adds eYx«» MMOC after àYayropTpP in Acts 2:6 and has ayw 
@QTOPTe instead of aypamupe in Acts 2:7 (combined mistake: in Acts 
2:7 ayP ayrpe is followed by eyxw MMOC xe). 

sa 15! omits eTTai at the end of the verse. 

sa 15L has NETCWTM epooY instead of TNCWTM epoov and omits 2N 
eenacne (sa 5, sa 34) or eN nacrie (sa 17, 2931, sa 379; N N€ NACTE sa 
373; N Ne riacrie sa 383) but adds ayw, sa 302! has neyacne. 

See the discussion below. 

sa 15- omits NIM. 

sa 15! has @e instead of Tage and omits NTWTN. 
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Acts 2:17 
Acts 2:22 
Acts 2:25 
Acts 2:30 


Acts 2:32 
Acts 2:34 


Acts 2:35 


Acts 2:46 
Acts 2:47 
Acts 3:8 

Acts 3:13 
Acts 3:14 
Acts 3:18 
Acts 3:19 
Acts 3:20 


Acts 3:24 


Acts 3:25 
Acts 3:26 
Acts 4:8 

Acts 4:12 


Acts 4:36 


MATTHIAS H.O. SCHULZ 


sa 15.- has nxoeic instead of mNoyTe; sa 302! has Tayo instead of NAY 
(sa 5, sa 34, sa 63vid. sa 373, sa 379, sa 381, sa 383) or Nanay (sa 17; Na 
Nanay sa 151. 

sa 15! omits 2EN GOM MN. 

sa 15L omits the beginning of the verse and starts with X€ eneINnay 
emlxoei<c>. 

sa 15L omits EYCOOYN. 

sa 15! omits THPN. 

sa 15! has the singular etme instead of the plural eumnye; Bohairic 
and mae 3 also have singular. The singular is also attested by GA 619, 
636, 1162, 2805, Chrysostom, Cosmas Indicopleustes, and manu- 
scripts of Cyril and the Latin Irenaeus.? However, it is more likely 
that the variant in sa 15" is an independent intra-versional develop- 
ment. 

sa 15L has MANTKO NNEKXAXE THPOY 2A TECHT NNEKOYEPHTE in- 
stead of MANTKM NNEKXAXE (NNEKXIXEEYE sa 34) NeYMOMOAION 
NNEKOYEPHTE. 

sa 291" has MMHHGeE instead of MMHNe at the beginning of the verse. 
sa 291! has ETOOTOY instead of epooY. 

sa 291: omits aqagepaTq and aquoog)e AYBWK NMMAY E20YN 
ereprie equooge, most likely by homeoteleuton. 

sa 15L omits 1C but explains NTATETENTAAY Epal ‘you gave him 
(to/in/into) by adding wecix NNelaNoMoc: “the hands of the law- 
less’, 14 

sa 15! has MAlaBOAOC instead of MAIKAIOC, a strange variant. 

sa 15. omits XIN Napopm. 

In sa 291" the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 291! adds 
ETINOYTE after THYTN. 

sa 15! omits NAN but adds rieuxoeic after 1C. In sa 291! the verse oc- 
curs twice. In the second instance sa 291! omits 1C. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15- has Necwy 
instead of NETMNNCW4 and Tae instead of AayTadeoeld), both ob- 
viously mistakes of the scribe. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15! adds 
NTETN before NGHPE. 

sa 291! adds MMWTN after TOYA. 

sa 291! has AqMOYTE EPOOY’ TINA instead of AYMOY? EBON EM TIETINA. 
In sa 291! the lection ends right at the beginning of the verse with 
MOON eN KEOYA. 

sa 291 alters the word order of oYXeverruc ukvripioc thus changing 
the noun and attribute to oyKymptoc’ NAeyerTHC:. The same word or- 


13 ECM Ads 7.7, p. 55. 
14 ECM Acts 7.7, p. 83-4. 
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Acts 5:13 


Acts 5:14 
Acts 5:16 


Acts 5:19 
Acts 5:20 
Acts 5:21 


Acts 5:25 
Acts 5:28 
Acts 5:29 
Acts 6:5 
Acts 7:2 


Acts 7:3—4 


Acts 7:7 


Acts 7:13 
Acts 7:31 


Acts 7:33 
Acts 7:34 
Acts 7:38 
Acts 7:39 
Acts 7:52 
Acts 7:57 


Acts 8:1 


der is attested by GA 05;!5 however an intra-versional development 
seems more plausible than a Greek Vorlage. 

sa 305! has TOGq €pooY instead of TOAMA €TOG« epooy, certainly a 
mistake caused by homeoteleuton. 

sa 310! adds 1€ after enxoeic. 

sa 15. has eyel instead of evetwe, obviously a mistake by the scribe, 
perhaps caused by the N of the following NNET@)INe. 

sa 291- omits AYNTOY EBON. 

sa 15! has NTETENȚCBO instead of NTETNTAGE0EID). 

sa 15! adds mm\aoc after AY tCBM (ayw Na Y TCBO in all other manu- 
scripts). 

sa 291! has eaqTaMooy instead of el AYTAMOOY. 

sa 291! has Nay instead of NHTN. 

sa 291! has €ayxe instead of MWE. 

sa 15! adds eTNaa@ay after UMMHHGE THPY. 

sa 15L and sa 291" omit the beginning of the verse; their lections start 
with rtNOY'T€ urteooY. 

sa 15: omits half of Acts 7:3, stopping with 2M nekag and the begin- 
ning of Acts 7:4, starting the text at NNEXAXAA10c. 

sa 15" has riexe nxoeic TINOYTE instead of riexa« NGI TINOYTE, a vari- 
ant reading also attested in mae 3, while sa 291! replaces the phrase by 
nexe rix oeic only. 

sa 291! has nmegcnay instead of (m)nmegcencnay. 

sa 15: adds apoq ecx«» MMOC after yane, sa 295! adds ajapoq on- 
ly. Similar additions are recorded for Greek manuscripts.!ó However, a 
Greek Vorlage seems unlikely. 

sa 15! alters ETNPATK to ETZEN NEKOYEPHTE. 

sa 15! and sa 295! omit TENOY GE AMOY TAXOOYK e2pal EKHME. 

sa 357! omits ?1 TEPHMOC. 

sa 357! omits eN NEY@HT. 

sa 440! omits TENOY. 

sa 15' adds THpey after MAaoc AE and has ayxXigjKak instead of 
AYAGKAK. 

sa 15L rephrases the first part of the verse to MAYNOC AE 
NEYCYNEYTOKE! uriequoBe aqayorne e une[uoyv])eooy NGI OY (NGI 
Niexrfic: MN OY.A1OKMOC PAI 2EN NEKK«A»HCIA €T?€N OLAHM instead 
of caYXoc Ae NeqcyNeyAoKel Tle (sa 456 omits ne) ereqeo TB: 
¿corte Ac Mrie2ooY (2M negooy sa 61, sa 456) ETMMAY Nol (sa 34 
adds ovwoc) oyeArfic (NOMIC sa 34) MN OYNOG NAIMTMOC egpal 
EXN TEKKAHCIA ETN OIAHM (NolepOYCaAHM sa 17). Furthermore sa 
15- has 2enexwpa instead of eNex@pa and eyayew instead of 


15 ECM Acts 1.1, p. 129-30. 
16 ECM Acts 1.1, p. 219. 
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Acts 8:7 
Acts 8:9 


Acts 9:35 
Acts 9:38 


Acts 9:41 
Acts 9:42 
Acts 10:4 
Acts 10:8 


Acts 10:25 
Acts 10:29 


Acts 10:30 


Acts 10:31 
Acts 10:35 
Acts 10:37 
Acts 10:42 
Acts 11:7 
Acts 11:9 
Acts 12:5 
Acts 12:10 
Acts 12:11 
Acts 13:4 


Acts 13:5 
Acts 13:7 


MATTHIAS H.O. SCHULZ 


€dAYGM (AYGW sa 61). This verse should be compared with patristic 
sources. 

sa 15L has MMONHPOC instead of NAKASAPTON and omits ?N OYNOG 
NCMH. 

sa 15! has erMMa Y X€ instead of emeqpan rie. 

sa 291! omits NIM after OYON. 

sa 359! has [NTe]poy[cmoTM] Ae NGI M[MaeH]THC instead of 
NTEPOYCWTM AE} MAOHTHC is also attested in fa 8 and Bohairic. sa 
291! has meTpoc: uu: instead of rierpoc MMAY. 

sa 291! has THXHpa instead of MN NExHpa, obviously a mistake. 

sa 291! has ennoyTe instead of emxoeic. 

sa 15! and sa 356! add naq after the first nexaq. 

sa 15' has àqxo eycoyppa instead of ayxooyce, a reading which 
makes no sense and is certainly a mistake. 

sa 291! omits Pa pa Tq. 

sa 291. has en oyaq ngaxe instead of èN OY Ngaxe; Bohairic has 
GOBE dd) NEWB. 

sa 291! has MriNAY NAT pire: urtegooY: OYATTEAOC NTE TLXOEIC’ ins- 
tead of MMNAY NXT YITE' ayw eic OYp@ME; mae 3 has OYarTedOC as 
well. 17 

sa 291! has AYBOK Eepal EYP riueeve: NAK: instead of eYP neymeeye 
(sa 17, sa 18) or ayp neymeeye (sa 5; à Yep neymeeye sa 34). 

sa 291! adds umxoeic: after 2HTy. 

sa 15! adds THPC: after TraMdala. 

sa 15L omits EKHPYCCe (eTCBO sa 17). 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15. omits 
€4XW MMOC. 

sa 2911 has ATECMH AE ON OME MAPO! instead of ATECMH AE 
OYDYB. 

sa 15" changes the word order from 2ITN TEKKAHCIA NNA?PH rtNOYTE 
to 2ITM IIKNDOYTE' NA?PN TEKAHCIA. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice; both times only this manuscript has 
ayw TIMEECNAY instead of ayw NTeYNOY. In fact, this variant is closer 
to the Greek SevtEpav. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice, both times NAME is omitted. 

sa 15! has àYcoup instead of ayet, which is certainly a mistake since 
the verbal form occurs later on in the verse and also again in sa 15!. 

sa 291. has umxoeic instead of MN@axe HrtNoYTe.!Š 

For eBapuaBac MN CAYAOC sa 15! changes the word order and has 
TlAYAOC instead of cayAoc.!? 


17 ECM Acts 1.1, p. 356. 
18 ECM Acts 1.1, p. 438. 
19 For the replacement of the name, see ECM Acts 7.7, p. 441. 
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Acts 13:25 
Acts 13:36 
Acts 13:38 
Acts 14:13 


Acts 14:15 
Acts 14:17 


Acts 14:19 
Acts 15:22 
Acts 15:23 
Acts 15:24 
Acts 15:25 


Acts 15:26 
Acts 15:29 


Acts 15:36 


Acts 15:38 


Acts 15:39 


Acts 15:40 


Acts 16:1 


Acts 16:2 


Acts 16:3 


Acts 16:4 


Acts 16:26 


sa 295! omits NEYXWM MMoc Ng (sa 151, sa 63, sa 309! omit ne) NNAgPM 
MMHHQE and sa 3091 adds Nei neTX00p Epo! after MNNCODI. 

sa 15! omits errrako at the end of the verse. 

sa 300" has CeTadeveld) NAN instead of CeTAdE0EIG) NHTN. 

sa 15! adds à«qBox after NTTIOXIC and has NPPO for EPN NPO. 

sa 15! adds MN NNEPWOY after EArdacca. 

At the beginning of the verse sa 15" has the nonsense reading oyKooyı 
Tel instead of KAITO! ON, furthermore sa 15L has NN€YYYXH instead of 
NNEYeHT. 

sa 291! has eNPMME Nioyaal instead of 2eNioy.aai. 

sa 15. has NTENXOOYCOY instead of Ncexooycoy (NCEX00YCE sa 5, sa 
17, sa 18, sa 383). 

sa 291! adds TupoY after NAMIOCTOXOC. 

sa 291" adds €i after goe, which is certainly a mistake. 

sa 15. has EBOA NEHTEN NTENXOOYCOY instead of NTNTAYOOY. 

sa 15! has mneycwma instead of NN6EYYYXH. 

sa 15. alters the word order from MN MECNOY MN Neqaymoy ayw 
TTIOPNIA fO AY<W> TMOPNIA MN MECNOY MN N€T€NOQ Y; sa 291! omits 
MN riecNOq and erpeyayone nuo. 2 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15! has 
Tlarredoc instead of mayAoc and urinovre instead of urxoeic. The 
replacement of ‘Lord’ by ‘God? is also attested in Greek, although a 
connection is unlikely.?! In the second instance, sa 15- omits NeHTOY 
(Nay sa 5, sa 15. (first instance), sa 34, 374). 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15- has MM0q 
instead of MMOOY. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15: adds 
NuMMag after aqxXi. 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15. has 
NXaPIC MIIEMTO €BOÀ NECNHY instead of NTEXAPIC MILXOGIC EBON 
2ITEN NECNHY. 

sa 15! has Mà eeoc instead of TIMOeEOC. 

sa 15L has NGI NECNHY ETOYH? @EN instead of EBON 2ITN NECNHY 
ETEN. 

sa 15! has eel instead of erpeqet and adds eore after erge. Further- 
more, the manuscript has ET 2M nma instead of eroon 2H TMA. 

sa 15L adds MN NENTOAH after eNAOTMA. In Greek £vtoAág is attested 
by GA 05 and P127sid.,22 

sa 291! adds nirieayreko: after Tupoy.23 


20 ECM Acts 1.2, p. 562. 
21 ECM Acts 1.2, p. 569 
22 ECM Ads 1.2, p. 578. 
23 RCM Acts 1.2, pp. 606—607, for the same addition in Greek manuscripts. 
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Acts 16:29 
Acts 16:31 
Acts 17:18 


Acts 17:19 
Acts 17:24 


Acts 18:12 


Acts 18:13 
Acts 18:27 


Acts 20:25 


Acts 20:27 


Acts 20:28 
Acts 20:31 


Acts 20:32 
Acts 20:34 
Acts 22:8 
Acts 22:9 
Acts 22:17 
Acts 22:18 
Acts 22:19 
Acts 22:20 
Acts 23:3 
Acts 23:5 
Acts 23:6 


Acts 23:8 


Acts 24:3 


Acts 24:16 


MATTHIAS H.O. SCHULZ 


In sa 291" the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 291! has 
2N OYCTODT instead of eqcTO T. 

In sa 2911 the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 2911 omits 
NTOK but adds Tupq after riekui.?4 

sa 360L has ?N KEKAY NE NEY Xa MMAC XE ueqraq)eoela) instead of 
2ENKOOYE AC TIEXAY XE eqraq)eoelqa). 

sa 360" has ETEICBW NBPPI instead of OY TE TEICBM NBPPE. 

sa 15! has riewraqraMet EMKOCMOC THPQ MN NeTeN?HTQ instead of 
TIENTAYTAMIE TIKOCMOC MN NETNEHTG THPOY. 

sa 15! has Neymatoc instead of NANeYTIATOC and omits 21 oycon and 
AY AYXITY EMBHMA. 

sa 15! omits EYXW MMOC. 

sa 15L adds NNECNHY after enegoyo and has enxoeic: MN Teqxaptc: 
instead of èN Texapic at the end of the verse. 

sa 15! has EIKYPYCCE NAY NTMNTTPPO MUINOYT6 instead of eikypucce 
NTMNTEPO NIC; in some Bohairic manuscripts NTE $T occurs as well.?5 
sa 15! has umelgar instead of MrrigorrT, which is certainly a mistake 
by the scribe. 

sa 15! adds urtNoYTe after noge THP . 

sa 15 has umoya noya Naoya MMOTEN instead of mnoya TOYA 
MMOTN 2N PENPMEIOOYE. 

sa 15! omits TENOY 6€ TT MMWTN. 

sa 154 omits NTODTR. 

sa 15! has maxoeic instead of nxoeic and adds NTOK after MeTEKMHT. 
sa 15! has eTajaxe instead of Mrieraya.xe. 

sa 15.- has à1cO»TM instead of aigwre. 

sa 15! adds ey@axe uana after epoq and omits Nal after MMOC. 

sa 15! has MNOYTE COOYN instead of NTOOY CECOOYN. 

sa 15! has urierTODB? instead of NNETNA?WTB. 

sa 15! omits Naq and Koyegcaene and has exeooc instead of keuooc. 
sa 15! has Necnuy instead of NACNHY. 

sa 291! has NNCAAAOYKAIOC instead of NNCA TANCAAAOYKAIOC, ob- 
viously a mistake. 

sa 15! has cegomodorel instead of cexw mmoc and OYXANACTACIC: 
OYATTEAOC ayw OYTINA instead of OYN ANACTACIC ayw OYN àTT€XOC 
AYO OYN TINA. 

sa 15! has eTTalo instead of ceraio and omits 2M Ma NIM 2M NOYNOG 
NeMoT. 

sa 15! has Nat eqe Mnema ZeKaTHKopla, while sa 5 reads Nai 
€a)ge EY2M neima’ NCEKATHTOPI, sa 34 Nal AE EYE rie: ENCYM 


24 Por Greek variants, see ECM Acs 7.2, p. 611. 
?5 ECM Acts 1.2, pp. 774—775. 
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Acts 24:22 
Acts 24:24 


Acts 24:25 


Acts 24:27 
Acts 27:28 
Acts 27:33 
Acts 27:34 
Acts 27:35 
Acts 27:36 
Acts 27:37 
Acts 27:41 


James 1:18 


James 1:22 
James 1:24 
James 1:27 
James 2:1 

James 2:9 

James 2:12 
James 2:14 
James 2:16 


James 3:10 


James 3:12 


TEIMA Me: NCeKaToIropel’ and sa 375 [Nat] eqe ne eya [nem]a 
Ncexatu[rop]et. 

sa 15! has enai instead of emaeoy. 

sa 154 has TegBrucTc instead of TmcTic and alters 1€ nexe to 
EMIEN.XOEIC IC TIEXC. 

sa 15- has MN Tekpata instead of ETBE TEKPATIA, MEXAY NAY X€ 
instead of AYOYMWB x€ and elManocu rrevoeia) instead of ciqange 
Tap (Ae sa 375) erievoeia). 

sa 15L omits emeqMa and renames MOopKioc ducroc to rmopxioc 
TIMCTOC. 

sa 296! adds emmooy after the first occurrence of NTBONIC, certainly a 
mistake since the phrase NTBOXIC EMMOOY occurs later on in the verse. 
sa 296! omits AE eO. 

sa 2911 omits €TB€ Nai. 

sa 296) omits MMNOYTE. 

sa 291! has ANOYPOT THPN instead of AYOYPOT AE N?HT THPOY. 

sa 2911 omits THPN. 

sa 440! omits rieqriagoY AE AYBOA EBON ?TTM MIENGOT MITTHY". 





In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15! adds 

Nay Epoq after Axay thus rephrasing the latter part of the verse 

(Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 78). 

In sa 15! the verse occurs twice, in the first instance MMWTN at the 

end of the verse is replaced by Nacnuy (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 84). 

sa 15! replaces mmoc at the end of the verse by the nonsense reading 

Mec ne (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 86). 

sa 291! adds nim after eTMAM (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 91). 

sa 291! omits MrteooY urtenxoeic (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 92).20 

sa 15L omits MMWTN by mistake (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 102). 

sa 2911 omits NTETNelpe NTELE; the omission of xai OUTWC TOLEITE is 

also attested in GA 1 (Schmitz, Verhalinis, p. 106). However, an intra- 

versional development is more likely than a Greek Vorlage. 

sa 15L omits €TOYXOQq at the end of the verse (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 

111). 

sa dun adds Nacnny at the end of the verse (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 

113).27 

ka lection of sa 291" ends within the verse, omitting the second half 

(od xprj, adeAQ@ot pov, tadta obtws yiveoBat. Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 
0). 


sa 15" rephrases the complete verse to NACNHY MHTEI MAPEBW NKNTE 
TAYE XOEIT EBOA H MAPEBW NEAOOA TAYE KENT EBOA OYAE NNEC) 


26 The text has been retroverted as variant ‘e’ in ECM Cath., p. 25. 
?/ The text has been retroverted as variant ‘c’ in ECM Cath., pp. 38-39. 
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MEAE? EP MOOY EY4ZOAG instead of NACNHY MH OYN GOM (Gom sa 605; 
sa 604 not preserved for this word) ETPEOYBW NKNTE Taye Xoetrr 
EBOX H NTEOYBW (TEOYBW sa 33) NEAOOAE TAYE KNTE €BOÀ OYAE 
NNEQ MA? P MOOY €q20A6 (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 142). 

James 4:11 In sa 291" the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 291" has 
the second having @YKATAXAAE! MTIEQCON AY EYKPINE HTIEQCON, cer- 
tainly dittography (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 161). 

James 5:18 sa 3054 omits oy@ creating a variant reading edwKe instead of 
EPAdotnoev; this is attested in GA 2523, Latin and Syriac (Schmitz, 
Verhältnis, p. 199). However, an intra-versional development seems 
more plausible. 

James 5:19 sa 305" has [Tm]cTic instead of THe (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 200). 


1 Peter 1:9 In sa 15" the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15" expli- 
cates MElOY.XAL: MAYAXE MrteioY Xa (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 217). 

1 Peter 1:11 In sa 15b the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15! has 
TENEIME ‘we know’ (yivWwoxoyev) instead of eyayme “(they are) 
searching” (EpavV@VvteEs), altering the sense of the verse completely. In 
the second instance, sa 15L omits eya@ne as well as eTNaqgane after 
NMMOKEC (Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 219—220). 

1 Peter 1:12 In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15! omits 
NTAYTAM@MTN Epooy (&vryy£An viv) (Schmitz, Verbdlinis, p. 223). 

1 Peter 1:17 sa 291) adds MMWTN after noya but omits KATA NNEQBHYE (Schmitz, 
Verhältnis, p. 230). 

1 Peter 2:5 sa 15L omits the words from eyayuqe to urmikon, which is certainly 
due to homeoteleuton (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 248). 

1 Peter 2:21 sa 2911 omits emmy at the end of the verse (Schmitz, Verhalinis, p. 
273). 

1 Peter 3:20 sa A has NTAYCMTM instead of NTAYP ATTCWTM, certainly a mistake 
(Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 310). 

1 Peter 4:8 In sa 291- axN WXN (EKTEVE)) is omitted, which is certainly a mistake 
even if the omission is also attested in GA 2147 and 2652 (Schmitz, 
Verhältnis, pp. 328—329). 

1 Peter 4:10 sa 291! omits enanoyy (Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 330—331). 

1 Peter 4:11 sa 15L omits UN namagTe (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 333). 

1 Peter 5:5 sa 15L omits ON NTElge (NTaElze sa 31, Telge sa 33, wTee sa 606) 
(Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 354). 

1 Peter 5:7 sa 15L has uttereuayovapoy instead of urierupoova) (Schmitz, Ver- 
haltnis, p. 357). 

1 Peter 5:12 sa 15! adds rikovi after coyManoc/ciroyanoc (Schmitz, Verhdlinis, pp. 
365-366). 

1 Peter 5:14 sa 15L omits oym (Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 367—368). 


2 Peter 1:1 In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 15! omits 1C 
riexc (Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 369—370). 

2 Peter 1:2 sa 635! adds NHTN after Texapic. In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In 
the second instance sa 154 omits umenxoeic. In sa 291! the complete 
verse is omitted within the lection (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 371). 
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2 Peter 1:3 In sa 15! the verse occurs twice. In the second instance sa 15! has 
NHTN instead of Nan. At the end of the verse in both instances sa 15! 
has 21T00Tq uricooYu while other manuscripts read 21TH MCOOYN (sa 
33, sa 2911) or eM nconc (sa 606). Furthermore sa 15! adds 
THYTN/THYTEN in both cases (Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 372—373). 

2 Peter 1:4 sa 291- has NaN instead of NHTN and adds MEN after EATETNIIWT 
(Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 374—375). 

2 Peter 1:8 sa 154 has urtNoYTe instead of umenxoeic (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 
380). 

2 Peter 1:10 sa bt omits Neoyo (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 382). 

2 Peter 1:14 sa 15" has naxoeic instead of menxoeic (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 387). 

2 Peter 1:15 sa 15" adds g1Ten THYTN after EBON (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 388). 

2 Peter 1:21 sa 291" omits unnoyte (Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 398—399). 

2 Peter 3:1-2 sa 2911 omits eic at the beginning of 2 Peter 3:1 and alters 
NTE/MIIETN?HT €TOYAAB to MMETMMAY; in 2 Peter 3:2 sa 2911 omits 
urtXoeic. sa 15L omits the end of 2 Peter 3:1 and the beginning of 2 
Peter 3:2 due to homeoteleuton (Schmitz, Verhältnis, pp. 436—437). 

2 Peter 3:3 sa 151 and sa 296! have unevoeia) instead of NNegooy (Schmitz, Ver- 
hiltnis, p. 440). 

2 Peter 3:4 sa 291! omits nTelge/ntee (Schmitz, Verhdlinis, p. 443). 

2 Peter 3:5 sa 291) omits XIN N@opM (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 445). 

2 Peter 3:11 sa 15 omits wreiee (Schmitz, Verhältnis, p. 457). 

2 Peter 3:12 sa 154 has marta pare (ra&yo) instead of NABWA EBON (Schmitz, Ver- 
hiltnis, p. 460). 

2 Peter 3:13 sa 15L has oyKac instead of OYKag, certainly a mistake (Schmitz, Ver- 
báltuis, p. 461). 


Revelation 8:1 In sa 294" the verse occurs twice. In the first instance sa 294" has 
[wr]epequav — [eoyo]u (following Askeland) instead of 
NTEPEYOYON. 28 

Revelation 11:1 sa 394 has eqxw instead of eyxw,? thus making the reed 
(k&Aapog) speak; in GA 01, too, A€yet is attested as the first hand 
reading, but the variant in sa 394! is an intra-versional development. 


These variant readings show that, while a substantial number of peculiarities 
are attested in Sahidic lectionaries, they are for the most part limited to in- 
dividual manuscripts. Furthermore it should be noted that the number of 
vatiants in lectionaries does not exceed the number of variants attested in 
continuous-text manuscripts, with the sole exception of sa 15!. 


28 Askeland, ‘An Eclectic Edition’, p. 54. 
29 Askeland, ‘An Eclectic Edition’, p. 58. 
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Among the manuscripts examined, sa 15! stands out for its number of 
variation units. This witness is also the only complete Sahidic lectionary so 
far known to have been preserved. The parchment codex was found at the 
Monastery of St Michael in the Fayyum and is commonly dated to the ninth 
century. According to its colophon, it was originally written for a church in 
the unidentified village of Tmouou somewhere in the Fayyum.? Even if sa 
15+ is a manuscript that needs an in-depth study of its extraordinary variant 
readings, its value for New Testament textual criticism is limited since it was 
written by a very negligent scribe. This is illustrated in the following exam- 
ples from Acts 2:12: 


sa 151 AY@ MDAC AE THPOY AYM AYEP Q)rr«u» pe OYA NAePN OYA 
€YXW MHOC X€ OY TE TIC? ODB ` 

sa 5, 17, 34, 43, 293", 3021, 373, 379, 381, 383 
aYTIMDGCE AE THPOY ayw aYalopel oya 
€Y XX» MHOC X€ OY TE TIei@B" 
°sa 17 (sa 43, 379, 381 not preserved for this word) | 
TANNAePNN sa 17 (sa 381 not preserved for this word) 


TANADPN OYA 


In sa 15! the beginning of the verse is altered through a mistake by the 
scribe which hardly makes any sense. While the majority reading is ‘And 
(58) they all were amazed and they were perplexed (&mopéo) one by one 
saying: What is this thing?”, the addition of a single @/w in sa 154 would 
result in a reading that may be translated as “And, well (5€), the breadth (sg.) 
all (pl) and they marvelled one by one saying: What is this thing?”. Alterna- 
tively, the beginning of the verse could be read as ayon Mac A6 THPOY 
“And (58) they counted all breadth’, but this would put é in third place in 
the sentence. It is obvious that the reading of sa 15! is nonsense and it may 
easily be amended. In the second alteration in sa 15! a synonym is used: 
ayep @m<u>pe instead of à Yattopet is a replacement of a Greek word by a 
Coptic phrase which fits the meaning quite well. In the second case it is not 
possible to exclude a variant à Yep aycu pe even though no other manu- 
scripts attest the phrase. 


30 L. Depuydt, Catalogue of Coptic Manuscripts in the Pierpont Morgan Library (Leu- 
ven: Peeters, 1993), pp. 69-81 No. 51 with plates 64, 306-17, 318b, 319b, 320a—b, 
322a, 325a-b. See also Schmitz & Mink, Liste 2.2, pp. 1080—1083; Schmitz, Verhalt- 
nis, p. 7. 
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More problematic are those cases in which variant readings in sa 15! 
are wrong from the point of view of the New Testament scholar but are 
written in correct and meaningful Sahidic, such as John 3:14: 


sa 15) ¿YQ KATA 0€ NTAM@YCHC’ XICE MII€Q9O 2EN TEPEMOC’ 
Tal TE 6E PANC TE ETPEYXICE MIG)HPE MIIPWME * 
sa 1, 3, 4, 5, 9, 10, 12, 19, 106, 115, 116, 136, 137, 167, 177, 178, 181, 190, 196 
AYO KATA oe NTAMMYCHC xice 'MNZ0Y eR TEPHMOC' 
Tal T€ 6€ ??a ric "erpeyxecT  noupe Hrpo»ue " 
"tog sa 3, 4, 5, 177, 178 | 2178 | “eroynaxecT sa 178 


The form of this verse in sa 15! can be rendered literally as “And according 
to the way Moses exalted his face in the desert, that is the way it is necessary 
that the Son of Man is exalted’ instead of the majority reading ‘And accord- 
ing to the way Moses exalted the snake in the desert, that is the way it is 
necessary that the Son of Man is exalted’. It is certain that the scribe made a 
mistake, since Mrtgoq and utteqəo are nearly identical except for an added € 
in sa 15L, At face value, the text of sa 15. creates a variant reading which 
has no other attestation elsewhere. 

Another strange example in sa 15" is the replacement of MAIKAIOC (Ó 
Aíkotoc) by ra BoXoc (ó AtáBoAoc) in Acts 3:14. It would be of interest 
to know how the congregation reacted to the reading that the Jews dis- 
owned Jesus and the devil simultaneously! 

A study by Forster of John 20:15, the only verse whose Coptic text has 
so far been examined in a dedicated article, reveals that there are parallels in 
Coptic apocryphal literature and homilies which help to explain the vari- 
ant.?! In sa 15!, this verse reads: ‘Jesus said to her: “Woman, dry the tears, 
which one do you search for?" This one, she thought: It is the gardener. 
She said to him: “If you took my son, say to me where you put him and I 
will take him and give to you your wage”. The scribe had in mind some 
stories in which the biblical narration was expanded and altered, leading to 
this change. 

Nevertheless, other examples show how the text in Sahidic lectionaries 
has been altered to fit the needs of the liturgical occasion. Some of these are 
also attested by sa 15". The omission of entire phrases is attested in Acts 7:2 
by sa 15! and sa 2911. Both manuscripts start their lections with mnoyTe 
umeooy (‘the God of glory’), eliminating the introductory phrase at the be- 


3! Forster, *... damit ich dir deinen Lohn gebe’, pp. 96-100. 
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ginning of the the verse. A second example is Acts 7:34 where sa 15! and sa 
295!) omit TENOY GE AMOY TAXOOYK eepal EKHME at the end of the perico- 
pe. It is not entirely clear why God’s command to Moses to go to Egypt is 
left out, but since these lections are assigned to Christmas Eve there is a 
logic in concluding the text with God’s promise to free his people from 
their oppression in Egypt. In most other cases, the textual evidence is in- 
conclusive because omissions are most likely to have been caused by hom- 
eoteleuton. 

Added words or phrases occur frequently. For the most part phrases 
are added that explicate parts of the verse, such as NG11C (‘namely Jesus’) in 
John 4:16 (sa 2915, menxoeic (our Lord’) in John 11:9 (sa 3241), or nexaq 
Che said’) in John 3:5 (sa 305") and nexaq Nay (he said to them") in John 
18:8 (sa 16). While these additions are not arbitrary, they remain inconclu- 
sive since they are limited to single manuscripts and added without any rec- 
ognisable system. 'The same is true for textual alterations, since the number 
of examples that are clearly intentional is small. In 2 Peter 3:3 sa 15! and sa 
296! have unevoeig) “in the (final) times’ instead of NNegooy “in the (final) 
days’. Why ‘days’ is replaced by ‘times’ remains unclear, but could be caused 
by the liturgical usage of the text. Another alteration which may reflect a 
liturgical occasion is included in sa 16!. In John 8:12, in the lection for the 
sixth hour of the day on Tuesday of Easter Week, sa 16! replaces UMOYOEIN 
MNN? (‘the light of life?) by umoYoein aa eueeg (“the eternal light’). 


CONCLUSION 


Notwithstanding the poor state of preservation of the manuscripts and the 
limited number of texts included here, this article has shown that there is no 
evidence in the Sahidic textual tradition of the New Testament for a specific 
lectionary text. Introductory phrases corresponding to TO Kalp@ Exetvw 
are not found, nor does there appear to be any systematic way of altering 
the text of pericopes. A number of small adaptations are attested, showing 
that the biblical text has been altered in a few cases, but the number and 
significance of these does not compare with the lectionary tradition in 
Greek. All in all, the text of Sahidic lectionaries seems to be in line with the 
majority of the continuous-text New Testament manuscripts, with the sole 
exception of sa 15!—one of the most interesting but also most obscure 
codices to be preserved. 

A rather unexpected observation made while comparing manuscript 
collations for the present study is of some importance for the future study 
of the Sahidic New Testament and concerns the homogeneity of the texts. 
Although John is attested by the highest number of manuscripts, its text is 
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far more uniform than that of Acts which has the second largest number.*? 
James, 1 Peter and 2 Peter, preserved in very few manuscripts (with only 
two or three witnesses in each verse), have extremely divergent texts. The 
evidence for Revelation is inconclusive.?? The same observation is likely to 
hold true for the Pauline Epistles, which have not yet been examined. Since 
the number of manuscripts for the different epistles is, according to the 
SMR database, nearly as high as that for Acts, the spectrum of variants will 
certainly exceed John and perhaps also Acts. Evidence for a specific Sahidic 
lectionary text, however, is not to be expected. 


32 The Acts codices sa 17, sa 18, sa 34, and sa 43 in particular show many vari- 
ants. 

33 Taking into account the variant readings listed in the critical apparatus, Reve- 
lation has nearly as many variants as Acts although Revelation is attested by fewer 
manuscripts: see Askeland, ‘An Eclectic Edition’, pp. 36-38, 41-79. 
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APPENDIX: LIST OF PERICOPES IN SAHIDIC MANUSCRIPTS 


The following list contains all Sahidic pericopes from John, Acts, 1 Peter, 2 
Peter, James and/or Revelation attested in Sahidic lectionaries and some 
typikon-manuscripts currently listed in the SMR database of Coptic manu- 
scripts; Greek and Arabic pericopes are not included. Since most of the 
manuscripts are fragmentary, a lacuna is indicated by c before or after a 
verse number. Not all lectionaries display variant readings. For further in- 
formation, see the SMR database. 





John 6:1-3, *4, 5-14 sa 347L 
1:1—5h«e sa 411! 6:5-14 sa 151 
1:1-13 sa 293L 6:8—9hc sa 294. 
1:1-14 sa 15! | sa 295! 6:15—24hc sa 3011 
1:6 sa 396. (initium only) 6:15-26 sa 294! 
1:6—9hc sa 295. 6:27-58 sa 16L 
ke1:10-11, *12, 14. sa 14L hc6:47—485c — sa 318. 
1:35-51 sa 144 6:62—69 sa 293) 
1:43 sa 396! (initium only) lac7,7lac sa 350 
1:43-51 sa 15) 7:14-1 7c sa 291! 
ac1:45 46c. sa 297L 7:14-24 sa 15. 
2:1-11 sa 14 | sa 151 7:37-45lac sa 3021 
ac2:5—11 sa 3261 7:37—46!ac sa 3051 
ac2:6—11 sa 2941 hc7:38—40, 42-44 sa 343L 
2:12-22 sa 2951 8:12-20 sa 16! 
2:18-22 sa 2941. 8:21—28 sa 16! 
ac2-23—25hc sa 294L 8:51-59 sa 16L 
3:1—8hc sa 3061 10:7, 11-18 sa 15. 
3:1-11 sa 141 10:9-18 sa 141 
3:1-15 sa 15L 10:11-18 sa 14L 
lac3:26—28 sa 296. hc10:12-18 sa 407L 
4:5—1 2lac sa 339L lc10:12—15, 16—18 sa 339L 
4:5-30 sa 291Ł 10:14-21 sa 16k 
4:5, 6-11, 13-15 sa 3011 10:23-28 sa 16L 
lac4:6-14 sa 310L 10:29-42 sa 16L 
4:19-29 sa 293L lac1(:29—30hc sa 294L 
lac4;19—20ce sa 297L 11:5-9 sa 324) 
5:1-3, 5-14 sa 2911 11:46-53 sa 164 
5:21-29 sa 15) 11:55-57 sa 164 


5:33 sa 396! (initium only) 12:1-8 sa 16L 
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lac] 2:6-8 sa 296! 
12:12-19 sa 15. 
12:12-28 sa 14L 
12:12-36 sa 440! 
12:12-17, 18-23 sa 301! 
12:12-14, 4154c sa 345L 
12:20-32 sa 15) 


12:24 sa 663" (initium only) 
12:26—27"« sa 300 
12:29 sa 396" (initium only) 


12:35-42, sa 305. 
12:35-43 sa 16k 

13:1-20 sa 16! 

13:21-30 sa 16! | sa 349! 
13:33-18:2 (parts: 13:33-14:25, 
14:26—15:25; 15:26—16:33; 17:1-26; 
18:1-2) sa 16! 
14:26-15:1, 3—11*9* sa 297. 
14:26—15:9he sa 336. 
14:31-15:16 sa 14! 
14:314—15:5 sa 2944 
lac15:3—4 sa 2941 


15:7-17 sa 15k 
lac15:10-25 sa 299L 
15:15 sa 663! (initium only) 


15:26-16:7#* sa 2991 

15:26-16:13 sa 15 

15:26-16:15 sa 14% 

15:26—16:2, 4-9, 13-15, 19 sa 297! 
16:20-23"* sa 59L 


17:1-11 sa 15- 
17:4—10hc sa 302. 
17:4-17 sa 14 


17:4-5, 8-9,11-12 sa 2944 
lac] 7:6—26 sa 292. 
lac17:8--9lac sa 297L 
17:17-26 sa 3491 
18:1-2 sa 292L 

18:3-9 sa 16t 

he] 8:6-9 sa 292! 


18,10lac sa 292L 
18:10-14 sa 16L 

18:15-27 sa 16! | sa 292L 
18:28-40 sa 16! | sa 2921 
lac] 8:3 7lac sa 330! 





19:1-12 sa 16! | sa 292! 

19:1-16kc sa 298L 

19:1, 16 sa 663" (initium and 
desinit 


hc19:7—17hc sa 58L 
19:13-27 sa 16! 
19:16-17, 20-214. sa 352 
19:16-24... sa 337L 

lac] 9:19-20, 22-23, 425, 27 sa 14L 
lac] 9:20-21, 23-24 sa 3351 
19:25-37 sa 15L 
hc19:25—27hc sa 408L 
19:28-30 sa 16L 

lac] 9:30-318¢ sa 294L 
19:31-37 sa 16L 
19:38-42 sa 16L 
20:1—2hc sa 313. 





20:1-18 sa 14" | sa 15L 
20:1, 3-5, 7—9, 12-13, 15-18 sa 335! 
lac20;1lac sa 340Ł 


1c2(:2—3, 15—16hc sa 308! 
20:8-18!¢ sa 339L 

20:19 sa 663" (initium only) 
20:19—31 sa 15L 

1c20:22—23 sa 3021 

20:24—31 sa14!-|sa 335. | sa 342! 
1c20:25—26, 29-304 sa 3401 
lc20:28-31 sa 3361 

21:1—11!ac sa 293) 

hc21:7—12hc — sa 3171: 

21:12 sa 663! (initium only) 
21:15—20 sa 293) 


Acts 
1:1-8 sa 15! 
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1:1-11 sa 15! | sa 293! lac8:26-27,29-30,#31,32-33lac sa 4121 
lac1:8—9hc sa 2961 9:32-42, sa 29]L 
hc1:12—14hc — sa 308L 9:36, 38hc sa 359. 

1:12-14 sa 15. 10:1-8 sa 151 

2:1—1 9lac sa 302! 10:1-13 sa 356! 

2:1-21 sa 15L 10:25-35 sa 2911 

ke2.7-13 sa 293! 10:34-43 sa 151 

2:22-28 sa 15L 11:2-10 sa 291L 
lac2;25—26lc sa 3301: 11:22-30 sa 29]L 

2:29-35 sa 151 12:1-6 sa 2911 
2:46-3:10 sa 29]L 12:1-11 sa 15L 

3:1-8 sa 636k 12:7-11 sa 15. 
lac3:13-14lac. sa 302L lac] 2:8-9 sa 293L 

3:13-20 sa 15L 12:12-17 sa 295L 

3:19-23 sa 2911 13:1-7 sa 15" | sa 291! 
3:19-26 sa 291L 13:17-22 sa 3941. 

3:22 sa 663" (initium only) 13:17-25 sa 295. | sa 309: 
3:22-26 sa 15! (twice) 13:25-30 sa 15L 

4:5-12 sa 291. 13:26hc sa 293. 

4:32hc sa 308! 13:26—39 sa 15L 

4:32 sa 663. (initium only) 13:26, 28-29, 31—33H« sa 3111 
4:32—37 sa 2911 ac13:32-36ke sa 3021 
5:12-16lac sa 358! ae] 3:32-39 sa 3051 

5:12-18 sa 305! 13:32-38. sa 3004 

5:12-21 sa 15! | sa 310! 13:32-39 sa 15L 

5:19-29 sa 291L ac13:34—38hc sa 420L 

6:1 sa 296! ac13:38-39. sa 4591 

6:1-7 sa 15) 2c] 3:43 sa 4391 

7:2-8 sa 15) 13:44-48 sa 295) 

7:2-9 sa 291L 13:44-52 sa 293L 

7:9-16 sa 2911 14:8 sa 663" (initium only) 
747-23% sa 2931 14:8-18 sa 151 

7:30-34 sa 15L 14:19-23 sa 291Ł 

7:30-34 sa 295. 15:4lac sa 295L 

7:34-43 sa 357L 15:13-16, 19-20, 21-26 sa 3021 
7:44-50 sa 295! | sa 3941 15:21-26 sa 3021 

7:44-53 sa 4401 15:22-29 sa 15. 

7:54-8:2 sa 15L 15:23-29 sa 29]L 

8:5-12 sa 15L 15:35-40 sa 15L 


8:26-40 sa 15! | sa 306! 15:36-16:5 sa 15. 
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16:11-18 
16:25 
16:25-33 
16:25-34 
17:15-21 
17:22-26 
17:22-31 
18:12-16 
18:24-28 
20:7 
20:7—9hc 
20:22-35 
la 20:30-38 
21:5-10lac 
22:6-16 
22:17-24 
23:2-8 
23:6-9 
1c23:10 
23:12-15 
24:1—5 
24:17—27 
lac25:20) 
lac26:8—1 Lac 
26:12—16hc 
hc26:16—19 
277:1—4hc 
27:27-37 
27:27-38 
27:27-40 
lac277:32.—33hc 
27:39-41 
28:17 


1 Peter 
1:1—4lac 
1:1-4 
1:1-9 
1:1-12 
1:3, 4-9 


sa 293L 
sa 396! (initium only) 
sa 2911 
sa 2911 
sa 360! 
sa 2911 
sa 15) 
sa 15) 
sa 15! | sa 2911 
sa 396. (initium only) 
sa 302k 
sa 15L 
sa 302k 
sa 2951 
sa 15- 
sa 15- 
sa 15- 
sa 2911 
sa 293. 
sa 15- 
sa 15. 
sa 15. 
sa 293L 
sa 382k 
sa 293. 
sa 332L 
sa 2931 
sa 293. 
sa 2911 
sa 296- 
sa 328! 
sa 4401 
sa 296- 


sa 296- 

sa 15. | sa 358. 
sa 15k 

sa 356k 

sa 2951 


lac]:10—12he — sa 295L 

1:10! sa 4061 

1:10-1 2k sa 309! 

1:10-12 sa 15L (twice) 
1:13-21 sa 15" | sa 2911 
1:17-2]kc sa 293) 

1:417, 18-20, 22-23 4c sa 295L 
lac] ;21—22 sa 302! 
1:25--2:7 sa 293L 

2:3-8 sa 151 

2:3-9 sa 295L 

2:9-12 sa 15L (twice) 
2:18-25 sa 15. 

2:19-25 sa 291L 

3:1-6 sa 295! 

3:17-22 sa 151 

3:17-4:2 sa 293- 

4:1 sa 663" (initium only) 
4:1-6 sa 15! | sa 295! 
4:6-14 sa 302! 

4:7-11 sa 151 
4:7-13,14 sa 291k 

4:12 sa414L 

4:12—1 4lac sa 313. 

4:12—1 Blac sa 408L 
4:12-18lac sa 293L 

5:1-7 sa 151 

5:8-14 sa 15) 
1ac5:12—14 sa 636! 

2 Peter 

1:1-9 sa 151 

1:1, 3-8 sa 291! 

1:2, 4-5, 7-9kcsa 635L 

1:8-12 sa 291- 

1:13-19 sa 2911 | sa 4401 
1:13-21 sa 15. 
1:16—19hc sa 295. 
1:18—2:3 sa 291. 

hc1:18 sa 302. 
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3:1-7 
3:1-9 
3:10-13 


James 
1:1-11 
1:2-12 
1:13-20 
1:16-25 
1:26-2:4 
2:5-13 
1c2:8—13 
2:8-17 
2:14-18 
2:14—23 
3:3-6 
3:3-12 
3:4-10 
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sa 15L | sa 2911 
sa 296L 
sa 15! 


sa 293! 
sa 15) 
sa 15) 
sa 15L 
sa 2911 
sa 15. 
sa 310k 
sa 2911 
sa 15L 
sa 2911 
sa 291" (twice) 
sa 15- 
sa 293- 


3:5 sa 396! (initium only, starting 
at EIC 2HHTE) 


4:8-17 
4:11-17 
lac4:12 

5:7 
5:7-15, 16 
lc5:9 12 
5:10 
5:10-16 
5:11-14lc 


sa 15! 

sa 291" (twice) 

sa 3081 

sa 663! (initium only) 
sa 2914 

sa 293. 

sa 663" (initium only) 
sa 357! 

sa 638! 


5:11-16 
5:11-20 
5:13-20 


Revelation 
1:312 
3:7-13 
3:19-4:1 
3:19-4:6 
3:20, 22—4:1hc 
lac4:2 ac 
4:2-6 
5:6-10 
7:13 
7:13-1 72 
7:13-8:3 
7:13-8:4 
10:1 

10:7 
11:1-4 

lac] 1:2. 3lac 
lac] 2:12 
14:6-12 
14:14 
14:17 
21:2-7 


sa 291L 
sa 15! | sa 305" 
sa 291" | sa 293" 


sa 396! (initium only) 
sa 3944 
sa 3944 
sa 2941. 
sa 667! 
sa 667) 
sa 394L 
sa 394L 
sa 663! (initium only) 
sa 294! 
sa 294! 
sa 294! 
sa 396! (initium only) 
sa 663! (initium only) 
sa 394! 
sa 294L 
sa 394. 
sa 294. 
sa 663! (initium only) 
sa 396! (initium only) 
sa 394. 


hc21:8—10,12—14hc; 22:15-21 


sa 299. 


21:10sa 663" (initium only) 


9. THE INFLUENCE OF THE CATENAE ON THE 
MOST RECENT MODERN GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT TRANSLATION OF THE HELLENIC BIBLE 
SOCIETY. 


"THEODORA PANELLA 


INTRODUCTION 


In this paper I will discuss the correlation between the phrases ‘living text’ 
and ‘living language’, with reference to the Greek New Testament and its 
Modern Greek translations. The translation of the Bible in Greece, from 
Greek Koine to Modern Greek, has always been considered in certain, 
mainly ecclesiastical, circles to be a sensitive issue. This is not only connect- 
ed with the Church or the Bible, but with the long-disputed question of the 
Greek language and Greek diglossia since the Hellenistic period. 
Charles Ferguson defines diglossia as follows: 


Diglossia is a relatively stable language situation in which, in addition to 
the primary dialects of the language (which may include a standard or 
regional standards), there is a very divergent, highly codified (often 
grammatically more complex) superposed variety, the vehicle of a large 
and respected body of written literature, either of an earlier period or in 
another speech community, which is learned largely by formal education 
and is used for most written and formal spoken purposes but is not 
used by any section of the community for ordinary conversation.! 


Greek diglossia belongs to the category according to which, while the living 
language evolves and changes as time passes, there is an artificial, more an- 


1 C. Ferguson, ‘Diglossia’, Word 15 (1959) 325—340; quotation from p. 336. 
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cient, linguistic form preserved in writing and considered to be scholarly 
and of classic status.* We can trace this situation in Greek as far back as the 
first century CE, when Hellenistic Alexandrian scholars decided that, in or- 
der to strengthen the link between their own time and the glorious culture 
of the Greek “Golden Age’ of the fifth century BCE, people should adopt 
the language of that era. This phenomenon, called ‘Atticism’, dominated 
writings in part of the Hellenistic period and the Byzantine period, continu- 
ing until the last quarter of the twentieth century in the type of Greek 
known as Katharevousa, a linguistic form used for literary purposes. In the 
latter part of the twentieth century, Katharevousa was used only for official 
and formal purposes (such as politics, education, letters, official documents 
and broadcasting) while Demotike, ‘demotic’ or popular Greek, was the daily 
language. This created a diglossic situation in which the Greek people had 
to adjust according to circumstances, until in 1976 Demotike was made the 
official language. 


INTRALINGUAL TRANSLATIONS IN GREEK 


But from the other side, what happens when there 1s a general difficulty in 
understanding a text in your language because it is written in an older form 
of the language, or with dialectal characteristics, or even in a literary lan- 
guage such as Homeric Greek? In this case, the text needs to be translated 
or paraphrased using a later form of the language in order to become more 
comprehensible and accessible. Although we are talking about one lan- 
guage, the evolution of Greek during the centuries gave the language differ- 
ent characteristics that are missing from the Hometic form. This means that 
while certain aspects of translation may be simple, others are more compli- 
cated. 

In the classical period, Greeks already understood that there was a 
need to deal with problems in understanding archaic terms: not only did 
this form part of the school curriculum, but it was even represented on the 
dramatic stage. For example, Aristophanes’ fragmentary drama Aaa eic 
(Banqueters) features a teacher or father asking his son or pupil to explain 


2M. TpurvtaQuAMÓnc, ‘Amavta, Vol. 5. TAwooikd Chua Kor 
yAwoooekma1devtikd BY. AyWvec yia tnv emipoAr ths õnuotikýç (ovvéyei), 
(O£ocaÀAovíkxn: AptototéAcio IMavemorýpio OEooaAovixns, Ivotitotto 
NeoeAAnvikwyv Erovdwv, 1963), p. 491. 
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certain Homeric g/ossae, referring to some difficult passages from the [dad 
and Odyssey.3 Boys at school were expected to understand Homer word for 
word, meaning that they should ‘translate’ Homer into a form of the Greek 
language more widely spoken and immediately understandable.^ The pre- 
Socratic writer Democtitus wrote a treatise on idiomatic or obsolescent 
words in the Homeric poems.? A paraphrase of the following verses from 
Homer’s Iliad (A 12-42) is found—as shown below—in Plato's Republic 
(MoAtteta, 393d): 


When he came beside the fast ships of the Achaians to ransom 
back his daughter, carrying gifts beyond count and holding 

in his hands wound on a staff of gold the ribbons of Apollo 
who strikes from afar, and supplicated all the Achaians, 

but above all Atreus’ two sons, the marshals of the people: 
‘Sons of Atreus and you other strong-greaved Achaians, 

to you may the gods grant who have their homes on Olympos 
Priam's city to be plundered and a fair homecoming thereafter, 
but may you give me back my own daughter and take the ransom, 
giving honour to Zeus’ son who strikes from afar, Apollo.’ 
Then all the rest of the Achaians cried out in favour 

that the priest be respected and the shining ransom be taken; 
yet this pleased not the heart of Atreus’ son Agamemnon, 

but harshly he drove him away with a strong order upon him: 
‘Never let me find you again, old sir, near our hollow 

ships, neither lingering now nor coming again hereafter, 

for fear your staff and the god's ribbons help you no longer. 


3 TEPON: npoc tatta ob Aétov 'Oufjpou <epoi> yAwttac ti Kadodor 
KOpuupa, ... ví KaAobo’ duevnva kápnva; The passage is printed in the editions of 
A. Meineke, Fragmenta Comicorum Graecorum, Vol. 2.2, (Berlin: Reimer, 1840; repr. 
Berlin: De Gruyter, 1970); T. Kock. Comicorum Atticorum fragmenta, vol. 1 (Leipzig: 
Teubner, 1880); J.M. Edmonds, The Fragments of Attic Comedy, vol. 1 (Leiden: Brill, 
1957), Fr. 220. 

^ F. Montanari, “Tradurre dal Greco in Greco”, in La traduzione dei testi classici. Te- 
oria prassi storia, ed. S. Nicosia (Naples: D’Auria, 1991), p. 223. 

5 [Iepi Ourpov ñ 'OpOoeneíng Kai yAcco£ov: see Fragm. 20a-26 in H. Diels 
and W. Kranz, Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker (2 vols, 6 edn; Berlin: Weidmann, 
1952), vol. 2, pp. 130—224. The use of these words was denounced by Aristotle in 
his Ars Poetica, 1457b 2-4, 1458a 1—2: see R. Kassel Aristotelis de arte poetica liber (Ox- 
ford: Clarendon, 1966), pp. 3-49 (1447a8-1462b19). 
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The girl I will not give back; sooner will old age come upon her 
in my own house, in Argos, far from her own land, going up and down 
by the loom and being in my bed as my companion. 

So go now, do not make me angry; so you will be safer.’ 

So he spoke, and the old man in terror obeyed him 

and went silently away beside the murmuring sea beach. 

Over and over the old man prayed as he walked in solitude 

to King Apollo, whom Leto of the lovely hair bore: ‘Hear me, 
lord of the silver bow who set your power about Chryse 

and Killa the sacrosanct, who are lord in strength over Tenedos, 
Smintheus, if ever it pleased your heart that I built your temple, 
if ever it pleased you that I burned all the rich thigh pieces 

of bulls, of goats, then bring to pass this wish I pray for: 

let your arrows make the Danaans pay for my tears shed.” 


The priest came and prayed the gods on behalf of the Greeks that they 
might capture Troy and return safely home, but begged that they would 
give him back his daughter, and take the ransom which he brought, and 
respect the God. Thus he spoke, and the other Greeks revered the priest 
and assented. But Agamemnon was wroth, and bade him depart and not 
come again, lest the staff and chaplets of the God should be of no avail 
to him—the daughter of Chryses should not be released, he said—she 
should grow old with him in Argos. And then he told him to go away 
and not to provoke him, if he intended to get home unscathed. And the 
old man went away in fear and silence, and, when he had left the camp, 
he called upon Apollo by his many names, reminding him of everything 
which he had done pleasing to him, whether in building his temples, or 
in offering sacrifice, and praying that his good deeds might be returned 
to him, and that the Achaeans might expiate his tears by the arrows of 
the god ...7 


Although Plato's aim was totally different, this paraphrase was considered 
by Ludwich as one of the first examples of intralingual translation, a prac- 
tice which peaked with the Alexandrian philologists.? 


9 The Iliad of Homer, translated with an introduction by Richmond Lattimore 
(Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1951). 

7 The Republic of Plato, translated into English by Benjamin Jowett (Oxford: Clar- 
endon, 1908). 

8 A. Ludwich, Aristarchs Homerische Textkritik, (Leipzig, 1884-1885), vol. 2, pp. 
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In the early Christian centuries, simple language was also required by 
congregations for understanding the sometimes obscure text of the Greek 
Bible. To meet this need for biblical interpretation, ecclesiastical figures 
wrote commentaries, homilies and treatises on biblical books. Often volu- 
minous and extensive, these commentaries were sometimes written in a 
high style influenced by Atticism and were not at all easily accessible; on 
occasion, they even contradicted each other. The development of catenae 
offered a solution. The compilers chose extracts from the Church Fathers, 
modifying the original texts for their requirements: usually they shortened 
them and tried to simplify them. The activity of the compilers of catenae is 
covered in the definition of intralingual translation provided by Jeremy 
Munday: ‘intralingual translation would occur when we produce a summary 
or otherwise rewrite a text in the same language, say a childrens’ version of 
an encyclopedia. It also occurs when we rephrase an expression in the same 
language'".? 

In his famous article ‘On Linguistic Aspects of Translation’, the struc- 
turalist Roman Jakobson gives intralingual translation a place in his tripartite 
scheme with the following definition: *Intralingual translation or rewording 
is an interpretation of verbal signs by means of other signs of the same lan- 
guage.' A couple of millennia before this, Quintilian, in the first century CE, 
recommended paraphrasing as an exercise for students to improve their 
rhetorical style. Beginners would make a straightforward close paraphrase, 
while more advanced students could introduce more of their own style. 
Although the aim was to improve oratorical skills, inevitably and subcon- 
sciously this practice also developed the science of translation. It is signifi- 
cant that, at this early stage, the praxis precedes the theory. Paraphrase is 
also the keyword for the compilation of catenae and, although it may sound 
anachronistic, modern theories can explain ancient practices. As Munday 
says, ‘the message has to be tailored to the receptors’ linguistic needs and 
cultural expectation and aims at complete naturalness of expression". 1? Simi- 
larly, naturalness is one of the basic requirements for Nida: his idea of dy- 
namic equivalence, which he describes as the ‘quality of a translation in which 
the message of the original text has been so transported into the receptor 


486ff. See further Montanari, “Tradurre dal Greco in Greco’, p. 223. 

? J. Munday, Introducing Translation Studies: Theories and Applications (Oxford & 
New York: Routledge, 2012), p. 9. 

10 Munday, Introducing Translation Studies, p. 67. 
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language that the response of the receptor is essentially like that of the original 
receptors’, may be seen in Greek catena witnesses, even though we are talk- 
ing about an intralingual translation from Greek into Greek, a paraphrase. 1! 


THE MOST RECENT NEW TESTAMENT TRANSLATION FROM THE 
HELLENIC BIBLE SOCIETY 


'To the uneducated, the idea that there is a need for a translation of the New 
Testament into Modern Greek is a cause of great surprise. Nevertheless, 
such translations exist, reflecting the evolution of the Greek language across 
the centuries. In the age of printing, for example, biblical translations were 
produced by loannikios Kartanos (1536), Maximos Kallioupolitis (1638) 
and Vamvas (1838, 1844).!2 Translations of the Bible into Greek not only 
fall into the category of intralingual translations, but are also laden with the 
historical attitudes towards the Greek language itself, the question of diglos- 
sia. 

Perhaps the most important feature of most of the twentieth-century 
Greek translations is that they translate from the Patriarchal Edition of the 
New Testament by Antoniades published in 1904, rather than from a ctiti- 
cal text.” In order to be official, the translation must have the approval of 
the Greek Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical Patriarchate. Three major 
translations from the mid-twentieth century fulfil all these criteria. The first 
was made by Trembelas in 1952 with the title The New Testament with a Short 
Interpretation: now in its fifty-fourth edition, this is published by the para- 
ecclesiastical organisation Sofer and has found the broadest diffusion of all. 
Although laypeople consider this to be a translation, scholars identify it as a 
paraphrase or hermeneia. The second was produced by Vellas with the help 
of three other professors from the Theological School in Athens (E. 
Antoniades, A. Alivizatos, G. Konidares) and published by the Hellenic 


11 See Eugene A. Nida and Charles R. Taber, The Theory and Practice of Translation 
with Special Reference to Bible Translating (Leiden: Brill, 1969), p. 200. The dynamic, 
which is also known as functional equivalence, attempts to convey the thought 
expressed in a source text, if necessary at the expense of literalism, original word 
otder, the grammar of the source text, etc.. 

12 D. Maronitis, 'Intralingual Translation: Genuine and False Dilemmas’, in 
Translation and the Classic. Identity as Change in the History of Culture, ed. A. Lianeri and 
V. Zajko (Oxford: OUP, 2009), pp. 367—386. 

15 On this edition, see the chapter by Paulson in the present volume. 
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Bible Society in 1967.14 The third, also published by the Hellenic Bible So- 
ciety, appeared almost two decades later, in 1985. This, the so-called “Trans- 
lation of the Six Professors', was made by a group of members of the Uni- 
versities of Athens and Thessaloniki: S. Agouridis, P. Vasiliadis, I. Galanis, 
G. Galitis, I. Karavidopoulos and V. Stogiannos. Although this was al- 
leged to be based on the Patriarchal Text, this criterion was only fully met in 
the second edition of 1989. 

All three translations met with opposition in some ecclesiastical circles 
and at the Holy Synod of the Church of Greece, but the last one encoun- 
tered the most negative reaction of all. In an encyclical letter of May 1985, 
the Synod described the translation of the six professors “not only as unof- 
ficial but also as both typically and essentially unacceptable’, stating further 
that: 


'The aforementioned translation deviates by far not only from traditional 
and spiritual Orthodox Hermeneutics, but also from liturgical tradition, 
and contains a free, arbitrary and—from the perspective of the Ortho- 
dox Church—an unacceptable translation of the meaning of many hagi- 
ographical pericopes. !ó 


In the same month, a committee of four conservative members was ap- 
pointed by the Holy Synod to review this translation and consider the pos- 
sibility and planning of a new authoritative edition of the New Testament 
accompanied by a Modern Greek translation." The committee decided that 
the translation of the six professors was improper and inadequate in multi- 
ple ways for the dissemination of the Holy Gospel. The key to its short- 
comings, making it misconceived from the start, was the adoption of the 
method of dynamic equivalence. While the committee acknowledged that 
this might be appropriate for other languages, their opinion was that this 


^ H Kawi] AuxOrfkr. To mporórumov Keíugvov u£ veoeAAnvikny ueváqpaoiv 
(A0ñvo: EAAnvixr Bipairn Etatpela, 1967). 

5 H Koavrj Aix0N KN. To No WTOTUTO keíuevo ue uer&qpaor otn ônuotiký (A0ñ vo: 
EAAnvixn Bipairn) Etatpeta, 1985). 

6 Niuóónuog Matpwv, H Nga Metdppaon tng Koivrjg AiaOrkng otn 
NeoeAMnvirn TAWooa”, ExxAnota 64.4 (15 February 1986), 116-118. 

7 The members of the committee were Nikodemos, Metropolitan of Patras 
(president), Anthimos, Metropolitan of Alexandroupolis, Prof. Markos Siotis and 
Prof. Ioannis Panagopoulos. See Matpwv, ‘H Nfa Metdppaon. 
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was impermissible for Greek-speaking Orthodox Christians because: 1) the 
Target Text (product) was no longer a translation, but a hermeneia, 2) the 
translators had distanced themselves from the Source Text giving the Target 
Text a personal style; 3) in this way they had been encouraged to replace 
special words and terms still widely used even by the most illiterate Greeks. 
The committee considered that the elevated, and often compressed, register 
of the Greek New Testament could hardly be translated in literary Modern 
Greek, let alone be rendered through dynamic equivalence. They concluded 
with the following statement: ‘No translation can ever be the message of 
God, but only a rendition of the meaning of the Message of God." 

The large number of shortcomings in this translation were set out in a 
very inflexible article written by Panagopoulos who, as part of the afore- 
mentioned committee, was appointed to do 'special' research on this sub- 
ject. This was published in two parts in the official journal of the Church of 
Greece.? Panagopoulos went through translations from the seventeenth 
century until this edition's immediate precursor, that of Vellas in 1967, 
mentioning their drawbacks, the problems that they caused and their politi- 
cal results. The most serious one, the “Gospel Riots’ (Evangelikd) of 1901 in 
the streets of Athens, was combined with the long disputed question of 
diglossia.” This turned from a theological into a political issue, resulting in 
the addition of a phrase in the Greek Constitution in 1911: following minor 
alterations in 1927 and 1975, this currently reads as follows:?! 


18 See Haccpov, ‘H Nfa Mexáqpaon , pp. 117-118. 

19 I, IIavayónovAoc, ‘Medétn-Andvtnon vou KaOny. Iw. IIavoyónovAov', 
'EkxkÀnoía 64.4 (15 February 1986), 118—126 and 64.5 (1 March 1986), 181—191. 

2 For more on the ‘Gospel Riots’ in response to the translation of the Bible 
from Codex Vaticanus into a high register of modern Greek at the request of the 
Russian Queen Olga (A. Pallis, H Néx AixOrfkr kav& to Batikavd Xepdypapo 
petappaduevn. Mépoc mpwto. [Liverpool: Liverpool Booksellers, 1902]), see P. 
Mackridge, Language and National Identity in Greece, 1766-1976 (Oxford: OUP, 2009), 
pp. 247—252, especially Figure 8.1; P. Carabott, “Politics, Orthodoxy and the Lan- 
guage Question in Greece. The Gospel Riots of November 1901’ Journal of Mediter- 
ranean Studies 3.1 (1993) 117—138. I would like to thank Teunis van Lopik for help- 
ful and insightful remarks during our discussions of Pallis’ translation. 

?! The result of the “Gospel Riots’ was the addition in 1911 of the following 
phrase to the Greek Constitution (Article 2, §2): 

Tò keluevov tov Ayiwv Fpapdv tnpeitar dvadAotwtov: ñ eic dAAov yAcootkóv 
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Tò Keluevov rÓv Ayiwv Fpapav tnpeitor dvadAotwtov: ñ siç KAAov 
yAwooikov TUnov wmíonuoç pETAPPacIG ToVtov dvev Tic 
Tponyovyevng EYKPIGEWS rñç ALTOKEPaAOD 'EkkAnolac Tis FAAADOG 
Kal tfjg £v KwvotavtivoundAe: MeydAng tod Xpiotod '"ExkAnota 
AMAYOPEVETAL ATOAUTWS. 


The text of the Holy Scriptures remains unchanged; official transla- 
tion/rendering of the text in another form of the language without the 
previous approval by the Autocephalous Orthodox Church of Greece 
and the Great Church of Christ in Constantinople is totally prohibited. 


Panagopoulos repeatedly stated his opposition to the adoption of dynamic 
equivalence, which he considered ‘of low value and with many limita- 
tions'.? Using forty-two examples, he identified in the translation discrep- 
ancies concerning dogmatic principles and ecclesiastical tradition, complica- 
tions for the religious devotion of the Church, limitations in the meaning of 
crucial words and the incorrect rendering of certain concepts.? He also 


TUTOV &nóOooctc TOÚTOV &vev rñç MPONYOUHEVI|S EYKPIOEWS kai rñç EV 

KovotravuvournóAei MeyáAng tod Xpiotoó 'ExkAnoíag dmoayopevetar amoAUtTws. 
With the amendment of the Constitution of 1927 the phase was altered to: 

TO ke(uevov tov Ayiwv Fpapdv tnpeitar dvadAotwtov: ñ eic dAAov yAcootkóv 

TUTOV &nó6ooctc TOÚTOV &vev TAG xponyoouevng EYKPIoEWS rñç AVTOKEPaAOV 

"ExkAnotac tç 'EAA&806 xai tç Ev KrovoravtivounóAet MeydAng tob Xpiotob 

"ExkAnoía amayopevetat ÅTOAÚTWG. 

This phrase remained unaltered for almost fifty years, until the addition of the word 
&níonpog (‘official’) in the Constitution of 1975 (Article 3, $3). Following this, there 
was a long discussion in the Greek Parliament on the clarification of the meaning 
of the phrase Emtonpos yetAppaon (‘official translation’). 

22 He repeats the same accusations in another work, where he adds that this 
translation confuses the meaning of many biblical terms and depends on other 
Bible Society translations of the New Testament into modern European languages: 
I. HavayórnouAoc, Erozyoyñ otv Koavy Auxerje] (A0ńva: Axpitac, 1985), pp. 46- 
53. 

3 The forty-two examples concern the following verses: Matthew 1:25, 2:26, 
4:23, 5:4, 5:5, 5:17, 10:34, 23:10, 24:34; Mark 2:27; Luke 4:18, 6:24, 17:5; John 3:16, 
3:19, 3:36, 4, 6:63, 14:26, 15:26, 16:7, 17:19; Acts 13:1; Romans 8:10, 10:9; 1 Cor 
14:17, 15:2; 2 Cor 9:12; Galatians 4:24; 1 Thess 4:12; 2 Thess 2:3; Philippians 2:6—7; 
Hebrews 6:2, 12:15, 13:7, 13.17; 1 John 4:7; Revelation 1:3. 
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accused the professors of translating the ‘critical text’ rather than the Patri- 
archal Edition, in which he was correct. 

Two months later, in May 1986, after the death of Stogiannos, the re- 
maining five professors sent a letter to the editor of the journal for publica- 
tion with their response to Panagopoulos' article. In early September the 
editor replied, informing them that the Holy Synod had decided not to pub- 
lish this response. Before the end of the year, the professors published it as 
a booklet, in which they added the aforementioned correspondence.?? In 
this response, the authors not only refuted each of the forty-two accusa- 
tions in turn, but also defended themselves against allegations that they had 
not taken the tradition of the Church Fathers into consideration for their 
translation. The first of the two parts of their response is entitled IIacepikr 
OgueA oor tnc véac uero p&ogog (‘Patristic foundation of the new trans- 
lation, where they clearly state their intention to demonstrate that their 
translation was based on the commentaries of the Church Fathers. This is 
also mentioned in the second part, TAwoooAoyiKés, ioropikéG Kat 
uedodoAoyIKEc npoünoðéosiç TNG véaç LETAPPAoEWS (Linguistic, histori- 
cal and methodological presuppositions of the new translation"). 

One of the answers given by the translators to the criticisms of 
Panagopoulos was that the pluralism that can be found in the history of 
Eastern Orthodox exegetical tradition gives solutions to ambiguous passag- 
es of the New Testament: the text itself allows more than one interpreta- 
tion, as can be seen from the commentaries of the Church Fathers.” In the 
first part of their response, the translators use not only commentaries by the 
Church Fathets, but also catenae. In the analysis of the New Testament 
passages, two of the most famous catenists (Zigabenus and Theophylact) 
are repeatedly mentioned by name, while another, Oecumenius, is cited in a 
more general comment.” The translators demonstrate that they use the 


24 Y, Ayoupt6ng, T. ToA (tnc, I. KapapidonovAog, I. 'aAévnc, II. Bacuieiáónc, 
'H NEw Meráqpaor TAG Kaivñç AuxOrjkrc: Avaorevr] TG «MeAérmc-Anavrrjosoc» TOD 
av. Ka. T. IlcvayónovAov (0£ooaXovíkn, 1986). From now onwards I will refer to 
this work as Avaokeur. 

25 For the two parts, see Avaoxeun, pp. 13-38 and pp. 39-51. 

26 Avaokeu1, p. 9. 

27 For example, Zigabenus (Matthew 1:25), Chrysostom and Zigabenus (Mat- 
thew 5:17), Chrysostom, Theophylact and Zigabenus (Matthew 24:34), Cyril of 
Alexandria, Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of Nyssa, Ammonius and 
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same wording for their translation as the commentaries and catenae. Some- 
times all Church Fathers agree, as in the translation of mapaKAntos in John 
14:26, 15:26 and 16:7.28 On occasions when they do not agree (e.g. Matthew 
5:17, John 17:19), the translators paid particular attention to catenists who 
endeavoured to bring together two or more different interpretations in their 
compilations.?? 

In fact, the professors prove that in certain places their work was 
based on the catenae by Theophylact and Zigabenus. This is shown by sig- 
nificant differences between their translation and all others, including details 
not mentioned elsewhere. Continuity is thus demonstrated in ecclesiastical 
tradition, proving that the biblical text is indeed a living text, not just in 
quotations but in the entire commentary tradition. This embodies David 
Parker’s observation in The Living Text of the Gospels that: 


In no sense may the Gospels be regarded as independent of the tradi- 
tions. They convey part of the early tradition, and are transmitted to us 
only by and as tradition. In fact, Scripture is tradition.*” 


While Parker only refers to the biblical text, the wider picture of textual and 
ecclesiastical tradition includes all the manuscripts of the commentaries of 
the Church Fathers and catenae. It therefore encompasses not only the bib- 
lical text but also the ancient commentaries and catenae which were trans- 
mitted in handwritten copies right up to the eighteenth century through a 
desire to keep alive an old text without losing the memory of what it was. In 
what follows, I will show how the translation of the six professors is not at 
all alien to this aspect of ecclesiastical tradition. 


THE RELATIONSHIP OF CATENAE TO THE TRANSLATION OF THE 
SIX PROFESSORS 


In their response, the professors frequently made reference to patristic exe- 
gesis and their citations of the biblical text. After considering three of the 
verses which formed part of the controversy with Panagopoulos (John 3:16, 
3:19; Galatians 4:24), I shall investigate three others which also provide evi- 


Zigabenus (John 14:26, 15:26, 16:7). 
28 Compare also John 3:16, 3:19 and 3:36 (Avaoxeur, pp. 16-17, 23, 30). 
29 Avæokevý, pp. 15, 35. 
30 Parker, Living Text, p. 207 
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dence of the close relationship of their translation to catenae (Mark 9:43, 
9:50 and 10:38). In addition, I will compare their rendering with other mod- 
ern language translations. 


John 3:16 


OUTW yàp ryánnoev O @edc TOV kóoyov, Gore TOV vióv avTOD TOV 
uovoyeviij Edwrev, fva. mac Ó moteúwv eic avTOV ur] AndAntat, GAN’ 
£xn Gory aiwviov. 


The New Living Translation (NLT) of 2004 translates this verse as: 


For God loved the world so much that he gave his one and only Son, so 
that everyone who believes in him will not perish but have eternal life. 


This English version is close to that of the six professors, since it also in- 
cludes the pronoun avtod that is absent from the critical text.?! The only 
difference is that the Greek translation adds the word Oavatos (‘death’): 


Tóoo TOAD ayánnos o Bedc Tov xóoyo, WOTE napidwoe oto Bdvato to 
uovoyevr| Tov Y16, yia va ur] xaOsí órotoç morgúgt o” avtóv aAA va 
Éx& Co rovia. 


Orthodox Exegetical tradition understands this verse to relate to Jesus' sac- 
rifice on the cross and thus his death. For example, Chrysostom says: 


TO èv ov náðoç où opóðpa yuuv@c víünctv, &AA& coveckiacuévog 
.. TOV yàp OTAVPOV nnynv civar (oñc Pnotv. 


He (Paul) does not present the passion very clearly, but in a shadowy 
fashion ... because, he says, the cross is the source of life. 


In fact the two catenists make this even clearer. Theophylact's comment on 
this verse is that "Ebwkev yàp ó Oedc Tov Yióv avtod eic Odvatov (‘For 
God gave his Son to death), while Zigabenus writes: "E&eOo ev eig 
Bdvatov (‘He gave [him] up to death’). The rationale behind the translators’ 
choice to add the word @avatog may thus clearly be explained with refer- 
ence to patristic authority. 


3! Avaorev1, p. 30. 
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John 3:19 


The key term in this verse is kpíotc. English translations tend to render this 
as judgment, but the Greek translation by the six professors has the word 
Kaxaóíkr (“conviction”, ‘sentence’, ‘condemnation’).22 Only the King James 
Version resembles this Greek interpretation, using the word 
‘condemnation’. 


NTPT:? atn dé ouv ñ kpíotc, Sti TO Pac EANAVOEV eic TOV xóoyov, 
Kal ryénnoav oi &vOponot u&AAov TO okótog ñ TO PAC ñv yàp 
TOVIPA AUTO TH Epya. 


PROFESSORS:*4 Kai va noia efvar n Katadixn: To pws rpg otov 
KOOHO, ot CvOpwrtol UWS ayánnoav nepiooótepo TO okotáói napa tO 
PWG, yixcí ot nPÁČEIG tous NTAV rtovrpéc. 


KJV: And this is the condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their deeds were evil. 


The translators also referred to an ecclesiastical tradition that uses the verb 
KatadiKaw instead of the noun katadixn. Thus, for example, Chrysostom 
uses the phrase TOV yap dn KatadikaodEvtTWV (‘those who have already 
been condemned’) and Zigabenus writes: H dmiotia KATEKpIVE TIPO THIS 
Kpioews ... TAG mAnupeArjoas .. abtixa Katadedixaotat (“Unbelief 
condemned before judgment ... everybody at once has been condemned’). 
Thus the translational choice of the six professors is clearly in accordance 
with the terminology used by the Church Fathers. 


Galatians 4:24 


While all English translations made before the translation of the six 
professors preserve the terms ‘allegory and ‘allegorical’ for 
aAANyopovpeEva, the six professors use the term eIKWV, “picture. Once 
again, the New Living Translation gives the rendering closest to the Greek 
translation. 


32 Avaokev1, p. 31. 

33 New Testament Patriarchal Text (Antoniades 1904). 

34 H Kar} Ate0ñkn. To mpwtdtumo Keluevo ue uecáqpaor, otn nuotiký (A0ńva: 
EAAnvucj BipAtKr Etatpeta, 1985; 1989). 
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NTPT: diva éotw &AAnyopobyeva. aðtaı yáp ior úo Siabf{Kon, pia 
HEV ATO Spous Xi, eig 6ovAsíav yevv@oa, TIG Eotiv "Ayap: 


PROFESSORS: Autd npénet va ta katadáßovpe cav pa eiwóva. Oi 
yuvaíkeg ónÀoeóñ eivor ot 860 diaOriKec: n ula oto ópoc Xivá, xov 
yevvder dovAous, Kt avt, evo n Ayap. 


NLT: These two women serve as an illustration of God's two cove- 
nants. The first woman, Hagar, represents Mount Sinai where people 
received the law that enslaved them. 


Investigation of this verse in commentaries and catenae provides the 
following parallels: 


THEODORET: AAAnyopobyeva einev 6 Being 'AnóotoAoc, Avti tod, 
Kai étépwç voobueva. OV yap trv totopta &veiAev, AMA tà £v TH 
iotopia npotunwbévta d1dcoxKel. 


OECUMENIUS: Todto yap gotiv aAANyopta’ TO EtEpwo vooouevov: 
ov yap trv iotoptav aveidev: GAAG tà Ev TH tovopía nporunoOÉvra 
Oib&oker ñ HEV yap naidioxn "Ayap: rÚroç oti tfj; raAot&c: ... Tl 
naaid Sakn: Ng vónoc ñ "Ayap: tio 6 LAppac TUNOG: ... TAS uev 
npótrg ñ &yap eikov, ñ 6o0Àm: tç 6€ devtEpac, TAppa ñ £AevOÉpa... 


THEOPHYLACT: «Aŭta.» Moian, Ai So yuvairec dAAnyopodvtat 
giç te trv Néav kat etc Tv HoAoiv AuxOrknv. Hóc; 'H pev "Ayap eig 
tv nañaiáv. Kai yap ó vóuog And tod L1va& ópouc £060n. To SE Live 
£v Apapig pev żotıv, &yap SE Kadeitor tH Apapikfj yAooon ' 
OVOTOLXE! SE Kai TH IepovoaAnp’ rouréori, yertvidCer, Antetav ñ du 
émekdletar TA kátw 'IepovoaArju, Kai &vaAoyei avt, Kal eig 
éxetvyv ékAapPavetai, Wo óuoiótqroc oon áugoiv. “Qorep oÚv ñ 
"Ayap SovAn Åv, xai cic SovAciav &yévvor oto xoi 6 vóuog ó Ek TOD 
Xwü ópouc, tod KaAovpevov Wg ovototxov óvrog avt Kal 
&vaAóyov, giç SovAgtav yevvd tovs abt mpooéxovtac. Kai yap év 
tQ vóu% TOAD TO ávagAeó0epov xai SovArkov. H tè yap ápecr| éri 
p100@ Evopobeteito qOapró, Toic tG yfic, «nui, ayaBoic xai ñ TÅG 
xakía àroquyr| Sik koAécgov Kai qópov eionyeito. 
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CHRYSOSTOM:? KataypnotIKWG tov tónov dAAnyoplav £xáAsoev. 
“O SE Àéygi, TODTO otv: H yév totopia abtn ov todto uóvov 
napadnaoi, ónep paivetar, dAAG Kai Ada tiva avayopever 510 Kai 
&AAnyopía KéKAntor. Ti 6& dvnydpevoev; Obdev EtEpov, ü tà 
xapóvra n&vca. 


Each of these commentators features one or other of the word-pairs 
cikwv—àneikáčeta and tUmov—npotunwGévta, which all have the same 
meaning: ‘image’. Indeed, the first verse of Chrysostom’s explanation 
challenges Paul's terminology in the context of Greek usage: 


By a misuse of language he called tUmov (‘image’) &AAnyoptav (allego- 

ry). 
This offers a clear parallel and explanation for the team's decision to 
translate dAAnyopovpeva by eikova. 


Mark 9:43 


I have not been able to find a parallel in translations in English, German, 
French or Italian for the treatment of this verse by the six professors. The 
distinctive element of their text is the addition of the words KATI TOGO 
onovõaío cav (‘If something so important as ...”). This phrase is actually an 
allusion to Theophylact's catena on Mark, where he says: ‘even if it is your 
leg or hand or eye that causes you to sin, that is your closest people in your 
life, your relatives, those who you need’. However, the six professors are 
not alone within Greek tradition because Trembelas' translation also para- 
phrases the same comment. It is therefore possible that they were influ- 
enced by this version as well. 


NTPT: xai av oxavdarilny og ñ xeíp oov, amdKopov abtýv: kaAóv 
oot oti KVAAOV eic rv wv &eioeA0eiv, ñ tas 600 xeipac Exovta 
AneADeiv eig thv yéevvav, eic TO TOP TO &opeocov. 

PROFESSORS: Av o£ oxavdaAiler KATI tóco onovóaío cav TO xépi 
Gov, KOWE to: eva npotiuótepo va uni otv gànOvý Co xovAóc, 
napa va EXEIG Vo xépia kot Va TAG OTN yéevva, OTN port xou de 
ofrivei noté. 


35 PG 61, col. 662. 
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THEOPHYLACT:? ‘Are1Arjoas totç oxavdadifovoty, Sti ovvéQepev 
avtoic, ei EppipOnoav tv TA Caddoon, viv napalvei roig 
oxavdadouevoig pvdAdttesbar amd tHV Ftoluwc EXdVTWV 
oxavdaAtlew Kai UrooKeAtlew avtovcs. K&v yap mobs, Kav xeip, Kav 
óq0oAuóg Å O okavõadíwv oe, rouréori, K&v tv OiKELOTAaTWV TIC, 
Kav tv kaO'aiya mÀnou(óvtov Kal xpewdv, Exxoov avbtov, 
TOUTEOTLV, ANAPVNOAL THY npóg AVTOV PiAtav Kal oikeiótnca. 


TREMBELAS: Kai ¿àv ood yivetat apopun va auaptavys ñ xeíp 
cov, ónÀaór| tpdownov ü npayua TOAD ovvdedepEevov pati cov kai 
TOAD xprjotuov eic o£, KOE tnv dnd návo cov. LUUPEPWTEPOV civar 
tig o£ và čußng eig trv ai viav Gor|v xovAAÓc, napa pe TAG úo 
xeipac và ànéAOng eig rv yégvvav, eig TO rp noù dev ofriver noté. 
Eival mpotuuótepov và Vnootfic tjv Paputgpav Ovoíav eig tov 
Kócyov abtóv kai và xcpioOfjc and TA npAyuata ñ npóoona, nob 
ood civar xprjowia Kai &yanntá, napa ñ npookóAAnoíc cov eig adtA 
và o£ pin eic THY xóAaoctv. 


Mark 9:50 


A few verses later, there is another additional phrase in the version of the 
six professors, to Mvevpa TNG Ovoíag (‘the spirit of sacrifice’), where other 
modern-language translations render &Àaç literally, as ‘salt’. Once again this 
may be seen as an allusion to Theophylact’s catena on Mark, in which the 
word Ovoía is used repeatedly. A paraphrase of this is also found in Trem- 


belas. 


NTPT: KAAOV TO &Aag: àv Se TO Aac AvaAov yévynton, £v Tivi avtO 
aptvoete; Éyeve Ev Eavtoic Aag kai cipnvevete £v dAANAOIC. 


PROFESSORS: To WÀ Ár etvar xpriciuo* edv duws x&áost trjv apuúpa 
Tov, TOG Da tov tnv čavaðýoste; Na éxgrg, Aoutóv, uéoa oac TO 
rveóya TNS Ovoíag kar eirjvr] uetačó ca. 

THEOPHYLACT: Il&g yap, noi mupi aAoOroetat, toutéot, 
doxtuaoOrjoetat. “Orsep Kai ó MadAog Aéyei, Sti nupi SoK1paocOroetar 


; a ‘ s nn ; MM UEM 
navta. Kai koq SE, qnoi, Quoía àÀi &cOrjoexon. Tobto di And tod 


Aevitikod einev. 'Ekei yàp pnoiv ó cóc, Nav Swpov 0uoíaç rov Ai 
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dAroOroetat. KaAdv obv écuv uç oiler tac Ovoíag ñu@v tQ 
dAdti tod O¢ob, tovtéoti, un ekAeAvpEevac Ovoíag Kai paODuouc 
TMPOOMEpEv, GAAX otpupvac xai vootipous. “Adac dé Aéyet xai TOUS 
&mootóAoug O KUptoc, xai m&vtacs AnAWC tovs Ó0vayiv Exovtac 
OUVEKTIKI]V kai ovvóecikr|v. “Qorep yap TO Mac ovvéyet TA kpéa, Kai 
OK EX AVTA OKWANKAG yevváv, OUTW Kai ó õıðaokadıkòç Aóyoc, Edv 
OTPU@VOG ein, TOVG oagpkikoUc avDpwnovc ovoqtyyov, oÚK EX £v 
avtois yevvnOfjvat TOV dkoíuntov oKWAnKa. Edv õè ó 616 6okaAoq 
&vaÀog ein, xai ur] Éxn TO otpuqvóv kai ouvvdetikov, Ev tivi 
&AicOrjoexot, toutgotiv, &prvoOrjoevai; "Exete ovv £v Eavtoic Aag, 
Hyovv trv vóotiuov xapiv tod IIvevpatos kai cvvektikr|v, Ws av 
eipnvebnte nxpóg dAAnAous. O yap TH ouvóéouo ths &yánnç 
GVOPLYYOHEVOS xpóc TOV mÀnoíov, obtoc &Aac čys, xoi Aowtóv 
£&ipriveóet npóc TOV dOgAqóv avtod. 





TREMBELAS: To GAac civar Ka Adv, Sori npoAayp vero 51 abtod ñ 
&rooóvOsocic THV TPOMHv Kal yivovtat vóortuq TA Paynta. AAA’ &àv 
TO &Aag xdon tův Svvapiv tov, uè ti a TO Qprúogrg, Wote và 
&noktüjon náv trv duvapiv noù Éyaos; “Etor xoi ai dp_etat, noù 
K&vouv MAng Tov miotòv uo8ntr|v pov: rj &KAdvytos níotiG ónAaór| 
Kai fj abtandpvnotic, roD ddnyei eic nãoav Ovoíav did TO kaOf[kov, 
Kai 1) éyKaptépnotc eic AUTO. Eàv avtai ai dppetai petaotpapodv eic 
&vtiOÉcouc kakíac, NTOL eig TV Amiotiav Kal TV pautiav Kal TOV 
£yoicuóv, ó padntc pov MAEOV abtóg xév& TO GAdTL Tov Kal 
yivetar &víxavog và mpopvaAdén Kal EAvTOV Kal tTovc Aoc ano THIS 
diapBop&s tod kóouov xai tod Eavtod tov. ArÓ moiav rÀéov 
&vOponívnv myiv SUvato1 obtos và &vaveoor tac gEvyiavtiKac 
ididtntag mob exace; Aatnprjoate dvappévov péoa oag TO 
eEayviotikdv mop tis abtanapvrjoews Kai tis Betas Xápıroç kai 
abikwc Kavoate 51 abtod tov éywiopdv, mov karaorpéqei tr]v 
Évótnta, Kal EXETE tův sipńvnv LETAED oag, ur] PUoverkodvtes Mia 
npwteia xai TIUNTIKAG óukpíoetc. 


Mark 10:38 


Finally, there is a further expansion in this verse, where the professors 
translate rotrjpiov (‘the cup”) as To noti|pt Tov ráOouc. An English render- 
ing of this more descriptive phrase might be ‘the bitter cup of suffering’, 
which is, in fact, the text of the New Living Translation. The additional 
qualifier, featuring the word m&80c, connects with the idea of Christ's Pas- 
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sion, reflecting Theophylact’s comment that ‘by cup and baptism he means 
the cross’: in this context, the cross denotes the suffering of the Passion. 


NTPT: ó 58 'Incoüc einev abtoic: obk otóate tí aiteicde. SUvaode 
meiv TO motrjpiov 0 ży% nivw, Kal TO Dánuoua 0 żyw Pantilouat 
Bantıoð var 


PROFESSORS: O Inooúç tote toug eine: «Aev Egpete ti Cytate. 
Mnopeite va meite to motíjpi tov máOouc Tov Oa mw £yo N va 
Bagtioteite ue to pAntIGpa ue to onoío Ba Baptiotw Eyo; 


NLT: But Jesus said to them, “You don't know what you are asking! Are 
you able to drink from the bitter cup of suffering I am about to drink? 
Are you able to be baptised with the baptism of suffering I must be bap- 
tised with?” 


THEOPHYLACT:? Motfpiov yap xoi Pdntiopa tov otavpdv 
óvouáGer morñptov HEV, WC eic Unvov EvOUG yov xoi Oç rjóécg or 
avtod NpoodexdEiv Bdrtiopa Se, wç Kadapioudv vOv ApaptiWv 
TMOMOdUEVOV' oi SE, un vorjoavteg ti A€yol, UMEXOVTO, vouiCovtec 
Aéyew nepi notnpiov ais9ntod, kai panticuatoc oto #Pantilovto ot 
Tovdaiot, 190 tod qayeiv rÀvvóuevot. 


CONCLUSION 


The subsequent history of the translation of the six professors is a happy 
one: the 1985 translation was revised by the surviving translators in 1989, 
including bringing it into correspondence with the Patriarchal Edition of 
the Greek text, whereupon it received the approval of the Greek Church 
and the Patriarchate and is still in use today. Although this translation might 
still be improved in terms of both its language and style, the key characteris- 
tic which has been isolated in this survey is the consideration given by the 
translators to patristic testimony in the form of the catenae, as a compila- 
tion and distillation of ecclesiastical tradition. While catenae are not in 
themselves translations, they nevertheless display the paraphrastic and peri- 
phrastic techniques which have evolved over the centuries, matching the 
constant development of the Greek language. Similarly, the text of the 
Gospels is no exception to this model: it has always to be fresh and con- 
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stantly in step with the contemporary needs of its audience. Despite the 
simplicity of its original presentation, each generation attempts to express 
this in its own terms, as “all translators provide fresh renderings’ and ac- 
cordingly fresh interpretations, ensuring that ‘the text of the Gospels re- 
mains a living text’.** 


38 Parker, Living Text, p. 213. 


10. FROM INNER-JEWISH DEBATE TO ANTI- 
JEWISH POLEMIC? THE TRANSFORMATION OF 
THE GOSPEL OF JOHN WITHIN ITS TEXTUAL 
‘TRANSMISSION. 


HANS FORSTER! 


INTRODUCTION 


The Gospel according to John has been perceived as self-contradictory. As 
Wayne A. Meeks phrased it more than forty years ago: “To put the matter 
sharply, with some risk of misunderstanding, the Fourth Gospel is most 
anti-Jewish just at the points it is most Jewish.’* More recently, scholars like 
Raymond Brown have come to the conclusion that the author of the Gos- 
pel of John was ‘deliberate and hostile in his intent’. Adele Reinhartz even 
identifies a “grammar of hate in the Gospel of John’.* It appears justified to 


"This paper arose from the author's following research projects: Austrian Sci- 
ence Fund/FWF projects P28821 and 29315. 

2 Wayne A. Meeks, “Am I a Jew?’ Johannine Christianity and Judaism’ in Chris- 
tianity, Judaism and other Greco Roman Cults. Festschrift for Morton Smith, ed. Jacob 
Neusner (Studies in Judaisim in Late Antiquity 12; Leiden: Brill, 1975) pp. 163—186, 
there p. 172. 

3 Sonya Shetty Cronin, Raymond Brown, ‘The Jews’, and the Gospel of John. From Apo- 
logia to Apology. (LNTS 504; London: T&T Clark, 2016), p. 104. 

^ Adele Reinhartz, “The Grammar of Hate in the Gospel of John: Reading John 
in the Twenty-First Century’ in Israel und seine Heilstraditionen im Jobannesevangelium. 
Festgabe für Johannes Beutler S] zum 70. Geburtstag, ed. Michael Labahn, Klaus 
Scholtissek and Angelika Strotmann (Paderborn: Ferdinand Schóningh, 2004), pp. 
416-427. 
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state that there are passages of the Gospel of John which can, or even must, 
be perceived as anti-Jewish and which have been used in different contexts 
to promote anti-Semitism. 

While these claims seem to be true there are aspects which might prof- 
it from further discussion. Such observances of an ‘anti-Jewish’ text are 
based on an implicit but important presupposition: they start from the dis- 
putable or even problematic conviction that there is only ‘one’ Gospel ac- 
cording to John, that this Gospel is uniform and that the understanding of 
the text did not change over the centuries. In other words, the three state- 
ments quoted above have three implicit presuppositions which should be 
made explicit, since there appear to be flaws in them. 

First, there is no uniform text and, as the discussion of examples will 
show, it is the task of the reader or translator to identify which variant read- 
ing he or she wants to use to understand what is called ‘the’ Gospel accord- 
ing to John. David Parker has called such a concept of the uniformity of a 
single gospel (or any New Testament writing) into question: 


The Gospel texts exist only as a manuscript tradition, and ... from the 
beginning the text grew freely. It is from these facts that all questions of 
interpretation and all theological formulations must start.? 


In addition, there is not only a single Greek source text with textual varia- 
tions. The Gospel according to John has been translated into more than 
two thousand different languages, with multiple translations in many lan- 
guages resulting in far more than two thousand texts. These ancient and 
modern versions ate texts in their own rights, even though all measures may 
have been taken to produce translations which conform as closely as possi- 
ble to the source text. A translation is always an interpretation. There is no 
way to exclude the translator from the process: a translation is wot a ‘faithful’ 
copy of a source text which just happens to be a copy in another language, 
but a rendering of a source text by a translator attempting to be faithful to a 
given source text. However, there are only limited ways to demonstrate 
whether the text is to be understood in a certain way or not. In conse- 
quence, different translators will come to different results which show their 
own understanding of the source text. This is not necessarily that of the au- 
thor, or even the understanding of another translator who read this text. 
Especially in the case of texts whose meaning is not apparent—or which, as 


5 David C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: CUP, 1997), p. 203. 
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ambiguous texts, have mote than one possible way of being perceived—the 
translator has to make a decision as to its meaning. It is often almost im- 
possible to retain the ambiguity of a text in translation. It may even be the 
case that a translator does not even recognise that the source text is ambig- 
uous. Disambiguation of (possibly) ambiguous texts is therefore one im- 
portant source of interpretation in translation. New Testament translation 
technique in particular has one trait which may actually contribute to biased 
translations, namely the tendency to use translation as ‘a commentary on 
the passage and its meaning"? Such a technique tends to underscore the 
perceived tendencies of a text. As long as all users agree that these perceived 
tendencies and those of the translation coincide there is no problem. In 
cases of disagreement, one is tempted to see such a translational practice as 
problematic and, in the case of the Gospel according to John, leading to 
rather unsettling results. 

One perceived tendency of the Gospel according to John is the “inten- 
tionally hostile author’. This perception arose from the way in which both 
Jesus in the narrated world of John’s Gospel and the narrator appear to ‘at- 
tack’ Jesus’ Jewish opponents. The results of such a perception come to 
light in translations following the principles of dynamic equivalence:” a 
widely-used German translation (the Gute Nachricht Ubersetzung) was made 
after the horrors of the Shoah, yet it is a fact that this translation is in some 
cases more anti-Jewish in its way of phrasing (one is tempted to say 'inter- 
preting’) the Gospel according to John than Martin Luther's translation of 
the same work.” Luther himself has justly been criticised for his violently 
anti-Jewish writings. In consequence, the intensification of anti-Judaism in 
such modern translations appears inappropriate in the light of Christian 
anti-Semitism and its reception history.? As Kierspiel observes, “Nazis used 


6 Frederick Dale Bruner, The Gospel of John. A Commentary. (Grand Rapids: 
Eerdmans, 2012), p. xiii. 

7 On dynamic equivalence, see further the chapter by Panella in the present 
volume. 

8 For a critique of the translational tendencies of the ‘Gute Nachricht’, see Hans 
Forster, “Drei antijüdische Verzerrungen im achten Kapitel des Johannesevangel- 
iums in der Gute Nachricht Übersetzung, Biblische Zeitschrift 61 (2017) 219—229. 

?'This is not a phenomenon restricted to the “Gute Nachricht. The ‘Ein- 
heitstibersetzung’ had the explicit intention of paying special attention to passages 
which had been understood in an anti-Jewish manner (cf. Michael Theobald, 
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the Fourth Gospel as “a favourite text-book of anti-Jewish propaganda”.”!0 
Someone reading the Gospel according to John in the version of the Guze 
Nachricht would perceive it more anti-Jewish than the same person reading 
Martin Luther’s translation. It is still the ‘same’ text, the Gospel according 
to John—but in two versions. 

The evaluation of the ‘living’ Greek text of the Gospel according to 
John and its transformation in translation is of key importance for a better 
understanding of how the text of John’s Gospel can be perceived as both 
Jewish and anti-Jewish at the same time and how the perception of an 'anti- 
Jewish authorial intent’ may have influenced translations of John’s Gospel. 
It appears that the way the text grew and changed over the centuries—both 
the Greek text and also the translated text—has influenced our perception 
of the text and its authorial intent as anti-Jewish and even ‘hostile’. The “un- 
controllable drives of the reader’, as Umberto Eco calls the tendency not 
only to understand a text but also to make one's own understanding “he 
‘correct’ and ‘authoritative’ understanding of a given text, seem to have 
been at wotk also in the Gospel according to John.!! 

In The Living Text of the Gospels, David Parker comments that *[m]any of 
the most important variants in the Fourth Gospel are small changes of vital 


‘Kirche und Israel (Rom 9-11) im Spiegel der Alten und Neuen Ein- 
heitstibersetzung’, Bibel und Kirche 72 (2017) pp. 124—141, esp. p. 139). A test pas- 
sage (Luke 20:19-26) exhibits a cluster of translational choices in three of the eight 
verses which introduce an anti-Jewish interpretation in the text without sufficient 
evidence in the semantics of the Greek source text: see Hans Forster, “Antijidische 
Polemik oder innerjüdischer Diskurs? Eine kritische Lektüre der Zinsgroschenper- 
ikope (Lukas 20,[19]20-26) in der Version der revidierten Einheitsübersetzung, 
Studien zum Neuen Testament und seiner Umwelt 42 (2017) 35-54. 

1? Lars Kierspel, The Jews and the World in the Fourth Gospel. Parallelism, Function, 
and Context. (WUNT 2/220; Tübingen: Mohr Siebeck, 2006), p. 8. 

11 Umberto Eco, “Overinterpreting Texts’ in Umberto Eco: Interpretation and Over- 
interpretation, ed. Stefan Collini (Cambridge: CUP, 1992), pp. 45-66: “How to prove 
a conjecture about the zzentio operis? The only way is to check it upon the text as a 
coherent whole. This idea, too, is an old one and comes from Augustine (De doctrina 
christiana); any interpretation given of a certain portion of a text can be accepted if it 
is confirmed by, and must be rejected if it is challenged by, another portion of the 
same text. In this sense the internal textual coherence controls the otherwise un- 
controllable drives of the reader." (p. 65) 
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theological significance, such as the variant *only God" or *only Son" at 
1.18.12 This provides the focus of the present study, which will consider 
apparently minor differences such as personal pronouns, the tense or the 
mood of a verb, the coordinating force of a conjunction, or the problem of 
sentence structures in order to understand their impact on the perception of 
the Gospel according to John and its interpretation. These are the rather 
obscure and neglected mechanics which come to the fore in the creation of 
*otherness'P? in the relationship between Jesus and ‘the Jews’ in John's Gos- 


pel. 


PERSONAL PRONOUNS AND THEIR IMPORTANCE 


Personal pronouns are pivotal for the construction of ‘shared identity’ and 
‘otherness’. This holds true also for the relationship between Jesus and ‘the 
Jews' in the Gospel according to John. Such a construction of 'shared iden- 
tity’ or ‘otherness’ through personal pronouns happens both in Greek man- 
uscripts and in the textual transformation of the versions. Furthermore, 
translational changes tend to be more fundamental if the language of the 
initial text and the language of the target text are not linguistically related. 
The Gospel according to John was written originally in Greek. Its Greek 
appears to exhibit the linguistic influence of Hebrew.!^ While Greek uses 
personal pronouns rather restrictedly, Coptic, ‘a sibling of the Berber, Cush- 
itic, and Semitic language groups’, tends to use—for reasons of its own lin- 
guistic structure—the equivalent of a personal pronoun (the possessive arti- 
cle) far more often.” It seems that sentences would appear ‘wooden’ to 
Coptic readers if the simple article were used instead of the possessive arti- 
cle. The comparison of a few examples will provide clues as to how the re- 
lationship between Jesus and ‘the Jews’ changes in a decisive manner de- 


1? Parker, Living Text, p. 175. 

13 The concept of ‘otherness’ follows the definition of Sisay Mengstie, “Con- 
struction of ‘Otherness’ and the Role of Education: The Case of Ethiopia’, Journal 
of Education Culture and Society 2 (2001), pp. 7-15: “‘Otherness” is the way of defin- 
ing one's own “self” or one's own “identity” in relation to others.” (p. 7). 

14 See Hans Forster, ‘Possible Similarities of the Linguistic Structure of John 
8.25b and John 8.45a’, Bible Translator 68 (2017) 38—50. 

15 B. Layton, A Coptic Grammar. (3'4 edn; Porta Linguarum Orientalium 20; 
Wiesbaden: Harrassowitz 2011), quotation from p. 1. 
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pending on the use of possessive articles to construct Jesus’ relationship to 
core concepts of Jewish identity and faith. 
The text of John 7:22 in NA28 reads: 


dia tobto Mobofjc Sé5wkev viv trv nepitounv-ovx óc EK tod 
Mwiogws éoriv GAN EK TOV narépov—xai &v oabhdtw mepitépvete 
&vOpwrov. 


Textual variation attested in Greek tradition affects very few aspects of this 
verse. There is evidence that in some manuscripts the prepositional phrase 
at the beginning of John 7:22 was seen as belonging to John 7:21; the first 
hand of Codex Sinaiticus (GA 01) has a relative pronoun (r 6) instead of 
the demonstrative pronoun ($14 TodTO); some manuscripts omit the prepo- 
sition ¿v before oabBdtw. There are no variants recorded in the hand edi- 
tions for the prepositional phrase EK tv matépov, which is of particular 
interest here. 

Jesus discusses Mosaic law with Jewish authorities in John 7, making 
reference to ‘the fathers’. Phrased as such, ‘the fathers’ constitute an author- 
ity for both Jesus and ‘the Jews’ in John’s Gospel. In its Greek wording, 
then, this passage constructs a Jewish identity of Jesus: in consequence, 
common ground exists between Jesus and the Jewish authorities. On the 
basis of this, the question is discussed whether or not the laws governing 
the observation of the Sabbath overrule the (perceived) necessity of helping 
someone, or whether helping someone overtules the (strict) observation of 
the Sabbath. 

Although the phrase ‘the fathers’ is invariant in Greek, there are vari- 
ants in Coptic tradition. Some witnesses, like Greek, avoid taking sides by 
using only a plural definite article (‘the fathers’).!° A few Sahidic manu- 
scripts attest the possessive article in the first person plural (‘our fathers’). !7 
This inclusive language actually strengthens the ties between Jesus and his 
Jewish dialogue partners, as Jesus declares himself explicitly to be an Israel- 
ite by identifying their shared paternity through Abraham, Isaac and Ja- 
cob.!8 Some Sahidic and also a few Latin manuscripts attest the possessive 


16 See the Sahidic manuscripts sa 1, sa 10, sa 15/4, sa 19, sa 1234, sa 234; all 
Bohairic mss. and the Early Bohairic ms. 

17 sq 5, sa 82, sa 117. 

18 A similar use of the personal pronoun is attested within the pericope of the 
Samaritan woman (John 4): the Samaritan woman uses personal pronouns in con- 
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article/personal pronoun in the second-person plural (‘your fathers?).!? In 
this case Jesus distances himself strongly from his Jewish opponents. It is 
‘their fathers’ who introduced the circumcision. By distancing himself from 
these Israelite patriarchs, Jesus is constructed as a non-Jew who opens 
Christian faith to all those without a Jewish background. Such a choice of a 
possessive article (Sahidic) or personal pronoun (Latin) can be termed ‘oth- 
ering".? One is led to conclude that such variants change the discourse 
strategies in John 7:22.?! A reference to ‘the fathers’ may lead to an inter- 
pretative decision of readers, exegetes and translators to presuppose that 
circumcision is ‘your’ tradition and that ‘the evangelist’ and his community 
do not practise circumcision any more.” If the first-person plural pronoun 
is used, it creates the impression that circumcision is a practice shared by 
Jesus and his opponents. 

The concept of ‘othering’ the Jews from Jesus is supported by the use 
of the personal pronoun in some English translations,” while others use 


nection with the Jewish patriarchs to construct her identity as Israelite identity. See 
Hans Forster, ‘Die Begegnung am Brunnen (Joh 4.4—42) im Licht der ‘Schrift’: 
Überlegungen zu den Samaritanern im Johannesevangelium’, NTS 61 (2015) 201— 
218. 

1? sa 9, sa 116, sa 162; VL 3, VL 4. 

2 See Beyza C. Tekin, Representations and Othering in Discourse. The Construction of 
Turkey in the EU Context (Amsterdam/Philadelphia: John Benjamins, 2010), p. 11: 
“Othering is thus a core strategy in the formation of individual, and collective iden- 
tities. Constructivism acknowledges the significance of the Other in delineating the 
Self.” Also p. 176: “Othering is a dynamic process. Structures of demarcation be- 
tween “Us” and “Them” are in continuing transformation and transition.’ 

?! For the use of such strategies, compare Tekin, Representations, p. 155: “The 
construction of the in and out-groups is achieved linguistically through member- 
ship categorisation, lexicalisations, and the selective use of possessive pronouns.’ 

22 Forcefully Michael Theobald, Das Evangelium nach Johannes. Kapitel 1-12. 
(RNT; Regensburg: Pustet, 2009), p. 523: “Die Rede ist distanziert: Euch hat Mose 
die Beschneidung gegeben [...] und am Sabbat beschneidet ¿r einen Menschen! 
Eure Praxis (die nicht mehr die unsrige ist, wie der Evangelist durchblicken lässt) ist 
derart, dass ihr Jesus, wenn er einen Menschen am Sabbat heilt, gar nicht 
verurteilen dürftet, wolltet ihr konsequent bleiben.’ 

23 The pronoun ‘your’ in connection with the Fathers of John 7:22 is used in 
GNB (Good News Bible), CEV (Contemporary English Version) and Phillips (J. B. 
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this to construct a shared identity between Jesus and the Jews in John 
7:22.74 Since it appears improbable that the Sahidic versions were the source 
for these translational choices—the Latin, which could be a source of influ- 
ence, does not attest all three translational choices and must therefore be 
excluded—one is forced to conclude that these are spontaneous decisions 
of the translators (in case of the English translation) or of the scribe (in case 
of the Sahidic variants). The suggestion that scribes would change the Sa- 
hidic text is in line with the observations made by Emmanuel Tov: 


many scribes actually took an active role in the shaping of the final form 
of the text, and therefore the general term ‘scribe’ is more appropriate 
for them than ‘copyist’, since it covers additional aspects of scribal activ- 
ity and could easily include creative elements.25 


Another example of the use of possessive articles or personal pro- 
nouns is seen in Nicodemus’ discussion with the Pharisees in John 7. The 
narrative frame declares Nicodemus twice to be ‘one of the Pharisees’.*° He 
is a follower of Jesus who is among those who take care of Jesus’ dead 
body.?/ In this verse, Nicodemus addresses a problem of legal procedure. 
The point of reference is—depending on the textual variant—‘the law??? 
“our law',? or ‘your law'.?! It is apparent that the use of the personal pro- 
noun makes Nicodemus, who believes in Jesus, either a member of the 


Phillips New Testament). 

24 The pronoun “our” is used for example in ERV (Easy to Read Version), EXB 
(Expanded Bible) or NCV (New Century Version). 

3 Emmanuel Tov, Scribal Practices and Approaches Reflected in the Texts Found in the 
Judean Desert. (Leiden: Brill, 2004), pp. 7-8. 

26 John 3:1: "Hv 8& &vOpwnos EK THV Dapioatwv, Nıkóðnuoç óvoua avte, 
&pxov tov Tovdaiwv. John 7:50: A€yer Nıkóðnuoç rpóç avtovs, ó EAOWV TPOG 
abtov [tò] mpdtepov, cic Dv && abt@v. 

27 John 19:39: HABev è Kai Nixóbnuoc, ó FAV npóg abTov vUKTdS TO 
TPGTOV, qépov utyua ouúpvng Kal &Àóng Wo Aitpac EKATOV. 

28 John 7:51: UN O vópoc ñu@v Kpivel TOV &vOpomnov àv un &koúon TPATOV 
Tap’ avtod kai yv@ tt notet; 

29 Attested in GA 792 and in the Lycopolitan dialect (ly). 

30 Attested in most of the Greek manuscripts, in Sahidic, the major part of the 
Bohairic manuscripts and in Early Bohairic. 

5! Attested in some Greek manuscripts and in Bohairic manuscripts. 
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Pharisees (which is actually stated in John 7:50 where he is described as ‘one 
of them’) or a Christian for whom Jewish law is no longer an absolute au- 
thority. The strategy of “othering” can also be observed in the interpretation 
of this passage, as in the description of the Pharisees as ‘alleged experts of 
the Torah’.** Such a description gives rise to the puzzling question as to 
who could be called a ‘true’ expert of the Torah. This interpretation creates 
otherness between the Pharisees and their own core legal text, the Penta- 
teuch, which delegitimises their religious expertise. 

The force of translational choices and their importance can also be ob- 
served in a further example from the Gospel according to John. Jesus says 
in John 18:20: ‘I taught always in a synagogue or in the temple where all 
Jews come together.’ This English translation phrases Jesus’ statement in a 
rather neutral way, allowing both for an understanding that Jesus sees him- 
self as part of the Jews and an alternative interpretation which takes him as 
an outsider who is juxtaposed to the Jews as an *other'.? Some Sahidic 
manuscripts alleviate the interpretative choice, resolving the question by 
using a possessive article in the third-person plural: ‘I taught in their syna- 
gogues.'?* Such an interpretation offers evidence for a “parting of ways’ be- 
tween Jesus and the Jews which has already taken place. The Jews are con- 
strued in these manuscripts as ‘the other’ and different from Jesus. 

Many English translations feature the phrasing “where all “he Jews 
come together’ or similar. In this case the use of the definite article ‘the’ 
creates distance between Jesus and ‘the Jews’. Rendering Jesus’ statement as 
‘all Jews assemble there’ would make him one of those naturally assembled 
in a synagogue. The CEV rephrases the text and translates thus: ‘And I have 
always taught in our meeting places and in the temple, where all of our peo- 
ple come together.’ This translational decision cuts the other way: here Je- 
sus is, without any question, one of the Jews and a ‘shared identity’ is con- 
strued in translation. These examples demonstrate how the introduction or 


32 Theobald, Evangelium, p. 546: “Die Wortmeldung des Nikodemus ist klug: 
Den angeblichen Toraexperten halt er vor, dass das Gesetz niemanden richtet, 
bevot dieser (1.) gehórt wurde und (2.) klar ist, was er getan hat.’ 

33 John 18:20: dnexptOn aot "Incoóg: £yo mappnoia AeAáAnka TO kóouo, 
yw návtote Edidata £v ovvaywy xai év TO iep@, Snov návrec oi Tovdaiot 
OVVEPXOVTAL, Kal EV Kpurrr@ EAGANoa oùbõév. 

34 Compare sa 9, sa 141: arf CBW 2N NEYCYNATWTH. 
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the rendering of words as small as personal pronouns might influence a 
reader's perception of the relationship between Jesus and “the Jews’. 


THE USE OF TENSES 


The use of a particular tense can also have impact on the construction of 
‘shared identity’ or ‘otherness’. This is the case in John 16:2: “They shall put 
you out of the synagogues; but the hour is coming that every one who kills 
you will think to render service to God.’*> The majority of Greek manu- 
scripts have the future tense (rotñoouolv), while some have the aorist sub- 
junctive (Tomjowotv). This text can be understood as Jesus telling the disci- 
ples what will happen (giving a ‘shared identity’ between Jesus and the Jew- 
ish community) or as a vaticinium ex eventu in which Jesus’ speech functions 
as a description of what has later happened to the Christians (creating “oth- 
erness”). It is the decision of the interpreter as to how he or she understands 
the Greek text.*° Augustine, for example, understands the Latin text as per- 
taining to things which will happen in the future.” 

'The question of the interpretation of this verse can be, and has been, 
decided in translation. Almost the entire Sahidic tradition (with the excep- 
tion of sa286) and the early Bohairic use the Perfect I (sa: ayp THYTN 
NamlocyNara@roc; pbo: AYEP 6HNOY NNAMOCYNATWTOC “they have thrown 
you out of the synagogues’). Since this tense ‘expresses the past time 
range”, it carries with it the implication that the exclusion of Christianity 
from the Synagogue is present in Jesus’ words. The Lycopolitan translation 
uses the conjunctive tense (ly: Ncep THNE NAMOCYNATWTOC ‘they will 
throw/are throwing you out of the synagogues’). The conjunctive ‘is an 
“empty” base in the sense that it is outside of the tense system’.*? Its use 
here makes it appear that this sentence extends what Jesus says at the end of 
John 16:1; it can therefore be taken as either describing something which 


35 John 16:2: dmoovvaywyous roiñoouotv buds’ GAA’ Epxetar dpa tva rúç ó 
amoxteivac Dua 6ó&n AatpEtav rpoogépet TH BEG. 

36 For a recent discussion, see Jonathan Bernier, Aposynagogos and the Historical Je- 
sus in John. Rethinking the Historicity of the Johannine Expulsion Passages. (Biblical Inter- 
pretation 122; Leiden/Boston: Brill, 2013). 

3 Augustine, Tractatus in lohannis euangelium 93.2 (CCSL 46; Turnhout: Brepols, 
1954, p. 558): Deinde quid passuri essent, iam exprimens ait: Extra synagogas facient vos. 

38 Layton, Grammar, 5334. 

39 Layton, Grammar, $351. 
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will happen in the future or which is happening at the same time that Jesus 
says this to his disciples. The Bohaitic translation employs a conditional 
construction, which is also open to interpretation. The majority of the Latin 
tradition uses the future tense here (absque synagogis facient vos: Vulgate, extra 
synagogam vos facient: VL 3 etc.). However, a translational decision which puts 
the event in the past is also attested in Latin witnesses (expulerunt vos a syna- 
gogas: V L, 2; extra synagogam fecerunt vos. VL 6, 8* [facient 8]. 

John 16:2 is thus also testimony to a living text which shows how 
translators and scribes may make a decision as to how a reader may under- 
stand the text. It is of vital importance for the understanding of the text 
whether the events described here will take place in the future (‘they will 
throw out’), are taking place while Jesus speaks (‘they are throwing out) or 
have taken place (‘they have thrown out). The use of the perfect tense re- 
sults in the construction of Jesus and the disciples as outside the synagogue 
in the narrative wotld of John's Gospel. If it had been the case that Jesus 
during his lifetime declared the disciples as no longer members of the syna- 
gogue, this would create a strong notion of ‘otherness’ in the text. This idea 
is, in fact, present in the textual tradition, but whether this is ‘the’ meaning 
of ‘the’ text here is not even open to dispute. It is apparent that the reader 
has to make a decision as to his or her own understanding of this passage. 
The transformation of the text in some of the Coptic manuscripts can be 
described as follows with Alan Kirk: ‘It is in these activities that one can see 
most clearly the scribal tradent function: the fresh enactment of the chiro- 
graphic tradition to engage it authoritatively with the contemporary realities 
of the community. Those Christians who read the Coptic manuscripts 
were no longer members of the synagogue. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


It is also possible to use questions and their extension via the particle 6t1 as 
a means of constructing either otherness or identity. John 8:43 is an exam- 
ple of such a translational decision. The first sentence (John 8:43a) is com- 
monly taken to represent a question and the second part (John 8:43b) ap- 
pears to be the answer to this question: 


40 Alan Kirk, “The Scribe as Tradent’ in Scribal Practices and Social Structures Among 
Jesus Adherents. Essays in Honour of John S. Kloppenborg, ed. William E. Arnal et al. 
(BETL 2285; Leuven: Peeters, 2016), 97-115, there p. 107. 
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did tt tv Aou. tv fury ob ytvwoxete;*! St1 où SUvac08e Arovew 
Tov Adyov TOV éyóv. 


The KJV translates John 8:43 as follows: ‘Why do you not understand my 
speech? Even because you cannot hear my word.’ The NKJV suggests: 
‘Why do you not understand My speech? Because you are not able to listen 
to My word.’ The NIV has: ‘Why is my language not clear to you? Because 
you are unable to hear what I say. And the GNB translates: “Why do you 
not understand what I say? It is because you cannot bear to listen to my 
message.’ A similar translational choice appears to be reflected in the Latin 
text of the Vulgate: guare loquellam meam non cognoscitis quia non potestis audire 
sermonem meum. Phrased like this, with a combination of (rhetorical) question 
and answer, the question introduces an undercurrent of rejection. To have 
Jesus reject ‘the Jews’ is a rhetorical means of erecting boundaries and creat- 
ing identity by the delineation of borders. In this case a strong border seems 
to run between Jesus and ‘the Jews’. 

While it is a possible understanding of this passage to see John 8:43b 
as an answer to John 8:43a, it is by no means certain that this is the only or 
even the most probable way to interpret it. In consequence, the traditional 
translation might be an interpretative translational choice. It is also possible 
to see this as two questions and, in consequence, as Jesus’ invitation to ‘the 
Jews’ to listen to his argument: “Why do ye not understand my speech? Is it 
because ye cannot hear my word?’ 

The description of the syntactic structure of John 8:43 makes it easy to 
identify similar structures. Examples must consist of two main clauses, the 
first of which is a question (introduced by ti/d1a tt). This ensures that the 
first clause is a question similar to the first clause of John 8:43. The second 
clause needs to be introduced with 6t1. Further examples will be taken both 
from the Old Testament and from the New Testament. Comparison with 
the Old Testament appears to be important since the Septuagint and Vul- 
gate both try to give the meaning of the Hebrew. If a Hebrew phrase is def- 
initely understood in the Vulgate as a question following another question 


^! For the use of this type of question, see K. van Leeuwen Boomkamp, ‘TI et 
AIATI dans les évangiles’, Revue des études grecques 39 (1926) 327—331: “(Les evangé- 
listes) n’emploient que: 1° dans les phrases négatives; 2° dans des questions trés 
nettes, ou le sens est: pour quelle raison?" (p. 331). 
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this appears to be a reliable indicator of how the text is to be understood in 
the Septuagint if a question is followed by 6t1. 


Examples from the Old Testament 
The first example is Genesis 12:18: 


Kadgoac HE Papaw tov ABpay einev: ti tobto énoinods uot, 6t1 ok 
&n|yyeuU ác por ott yuvñ oov £ouv; 


NETS: Now when Pharaoh had called Abram he said, ‘What is this you 
have done to me, that you did not tell me that she is your wife?’ 


Vulgate: vocavitque Pharao Abram et dixit ei quidnam est quod fecisti mihi quare 
non indicasti quod uxor tua esset. 


An analysis of the syntax reveals a question followed by a second question. 
The second question is introduced with the conjunction 9t1 (6t1 ook 
annyyelAds uou; this conjunction (Ott) is rendered as quare in Latin (quare 
non indicasti). The hypotaxis within the second question is introduced with 
OTL (OTL yuvý GOU £ottv); this is rendered as quod in Latin. This indicates the 
possibility that translators have a wide choice of how to translate 6t1 into 
Latin, which includes an interrogative conjunction. The translation of mul- 
tiple instances of Ótt may vary within one sentence so that the use of the 
conjunction (and therefore its co-ordinating force) differs in its occurrences 
within a single sentence. In consequence, a translation trying to be close to 
the Greek source text might come to the following way of phrasing Genesis 
12:18: ‘Now when Pharaoh had called Abram he said, “What is this you 
have done to me? Why did you not tell me that she is your wife?” 

The next example is of interest since the Latin translation is quite simi- 
lar to the Latin rendering of John 8:43. using quia to translate Ott. The 
Greek text of Genesis 20:9 reads thus: 


xai ékáAeoev AfiugAexy tov Aßpaau Kal cinev abt@ ti toOto 
&roínoag r|uiv; uñ «t rjuápcouev eig o£, STI Enfyayec EM EME kal émi 
tv Baoeiav pov dpaptiav peydAnv, Epyov, © obdeic nouos 
TETOINKAG uoi. 


NETS: And Abimelech called Abraam and said to him, ‘What is this you 
have done to us? Surely we have not committed some sin in regard to 
you, that you have brought great sin on me and on my kingdom? You 
have done a deed to me that no one shall do.’ 
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Vulgate: vocavit autem Abimelech etiam Abraham et dixit ei quid fecisti nobis 
quid peccavimus in te quia induxisti super me et super regnum meum peccatum 
grande quae non debuisti facere fecisti nobis. 


In this instance, the Greek particle 6t1 is rendered as guia and not translated 
into modern languages as a causal clause offering the answer to the question 
(in contradistinction to John 8:43). Thus the conjunction quia does not ex- 
press causality here in the same way as in John 8:43b. The Hebrew has the 
interrogative pronoun MA rendered as t1 and the particle 32 rendered as óu 
in the Septuagint. It appears that the conjunction ?2 actually expands the 
question in the Hebrew text. This function of ?2 is described in Gesenius? 
dictionary as introducing a conclusion after a question. It is not possible to 
say whether the semantically correct translation is ‘was ist der Grund dafür, 
dass ...' (What is the reason that...’), which would imply a conclusion, or 
whether it should be rendered “was ist der Grund dafür? Und warum ...?” 
(What is the reason for this? And why...?”). As as consequence of this ex- 
ample, one has to conclude that the 6ti-clause in Genesis 20:9 can be seen 
either as an expansion of the question or as a means of making apparent 
why the question has been asked (in contrast to the traditional translation of 
John 8:43b, where it introduces the answer to the question). The GNB opts 
for an expansion of the question in Genesis 20:9: “Then Abimelech called 
Abraham and asked, “What have you done to us? What wrong have I done 
to you to make you bring this disaster on me and my kingdom? No one 
should ever do what you have done to me”. The following translation of 
the Greek text appears possible: “Then Abimelech called Abraham and 
asked: “What have you done to us? What wrong have I done to you? For 
you bring this disaster on me and my kingdom! No one should ever do 
what you have done to me”. The English conjunction “for” can have causal 
valence; its use here probably comes semantically close to the function of 
quia in this context. It expresses a loose causal connection giving the reason 
for asking the question. 


42 Compare Genesis 20:9: rPty-nm 15 nw" nima TOMIN NIPA 

Dryna no ngon ^n2onn-5w spp n8312 T5 onson 3135 

Tay MWY WRD Ux 

43 Wilhelm Gesenius, Hebraisches und aramaisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte Tes- 
tament (bearbeitet von F. Buhl), (Berlin: Springer, 1962), p. 342. 
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Examples from the New Testament 


One statement of Paul is particularly telling (2 Cor. 11:11): Ma tt; ótt oÚK 
&yomG buds; 6 Dede oidev. This is commonly translated into English as: 
“And why? Because I do not love you? God knows I do" (NRSV). The Vul- 
gate reads: quare quia non diligo vos Deus scit. 1£ the translational choice of the 
combination of question and answer in John 8:43 were applied here as a 
model, the following translation would be true to the text: ‘And why? It is 
because I do not love you! God knows this.’ Clearly, this transforms the 
text and reverses its meaning. It is apparent that Paul does not intend to say 
that he does not love the addressees of his letter. As a consequence, the 
traditional translational choice has been accepted as correct. 

In the light of the fact that the author of the Gospel is seen as “inten- 
tionally hostile’ the reversed meaning of John 8:43 (using two questions to 
translate the text) runs contrary to ‘common sense”. This may, however, be 
one of those instances where anti-Judaism is introduced into a translation. 
The question thus arises as to whether the text here is intentionally hostile 
or whether a translational choice has created an apparently hostile meaning. 
The burden is placed on the translator to make this passage either an invita- 
tion to listen or a hostile rejection of Jesus’ Jewish audience. Both choices 
are possible, albeit mutually exclusive, interpretations of the Greek text. In 
consequence, we are forced to conclude that the Greek text is ambiguous. 
Translational choices have in this instance the effect not only of producing 
a living text but a translated text which takes on a life of its own. The ver- 
sions are texts in their own right and in John 8:43 the versional evidence 
points to a transformation which creates the appearance of an intentionally 
hostile author. If the author were ‘intentionally hostile’ this would be called 
a faithful translation, but if there are doubts as to the intentionality of this 
hostility, such translational choices should be marked as choices. There is 
no authorial explanation or interpretation of this passage. In consequence, 
the accused author (just like any other defendant) must be deemed innocent 
until proven guilty. This is all the more important in the case of a defendant 
who does not have his own voice. The next example will show that transla- 
tional transformation—the word ‘choice’ appeats too weak a description of 
what has actually taken place—can violate the interpretation of one of the 
supposedly most anti-Jewish passages of the entire Gospel according to 
John, with the victim blamed for what he did not do, either intentionally or 
unintentionally. 
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SENTENCE STRUCTURE 


One of the key passages of the Gospel according to John which has been 
translated in such a manner as to create otherness is John 12:39—40. This 
passage contains a quotation from the prophet Isaiah (Isaiah 6:10/John 
12:40), which is introduced by a quotation formula (John 12:39). The word- 
ing of Isaiah 6:10 is quite different in John 12:40 when compared with the 
Septuagint: it is slightly shorter than the comparatively literal translation of 
the Septuagint, with a different wording. It is possible ot even probable that 
the author of the Gospel made his own translation directly from Hebrew, 
adapting and reshaping the text in this process. The ability to deal with a 
Hebrew source text and to translate it independently into Greek would 
make the socio-cultural background of the author that of a Jew who came 
to believe into Jesus as Messiah.* To translate a Hebrew source text inde- 
pendently, particularly in the case of a scriptural quotation, is an outstanding 
feat for an author who has been deemed to use rather simple Greek.* 
Scripture tends to be treated as an ‘authority’, even in translation. It takes a 
creative author with an independent personality to quote a passage of the 
Septuagint literally at John 12:38 (Isaiah 53:1 [LX X]) and then join to this 
literal form a second quotation in the author's own translation from the 
Hebrew text. The author must have known both the Septuagint and the 
Hebrew text quite well in order to achieve this. 

It may be the case that the Gospel according to John exhibits a narra- 
tive text which describes the deeds of Jesus and his interaction with ‘the 
Jews’ showing an ‘undercurrent of judgment upon”? and rejection of the 


44 The language of John’s Gospel appears to exhibit influence of Hebrew also in 
the way the Greek is phrased. This would indicate an author who either was fluent 
in both languages or who lived in a linguistic environment where there was Semitic 
influence on the Greek language. 

^5 This is actually in accordance with the intrinsic knowledge of Jewish narrative 
theology. The genealogy used by the Samaritan woman makes her claim to be a 
‘daughter of Israel’ (compare note 18 above). 

46 Norman Hugh Young, “The Use and Purpose of Three Frequent Syntactical 
Forms in the Fourth Gospel’, Bible Translator 67 (2016), 315-330: “The Fourth 
Gospel uses three quite sophisticated forms of syntax more frequently than one 
would expect given its otherwise simple Greek.’ (p. 315) 

# Gerry Wheaton, The Role of Jewish Feasts in John’s Gospel. (SNTS Monograph 
Series 162; Cambridge: CUP, 2015), p. 45. 
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Jews. It is, howevet, a different matter if a quotation from the Hebrew Bible 
in the author's own translation creates otherness between Jesus and 'the 
Jews’. If scriptural quotations support or even create such an ‘undercurrent 
of judgment’, then the Hebrew Bible, the very text denoted in John’s Gos- 
pel as ‘Scripture’, is used to reject its originally intended reader: ‘the Jews’. 

The use of a scriptural quotation to create otherness between ‘the 
Jews’ and ‘their own God?’ is therefore highly problematic and appears to be 
evidence of an ‘intentionally hostile’ author. It is easy to understanding how 
John 12:39—40 and the way it quotes scripture has been deemed a crux inter- 
pretum.*® Its hostility towards “the Jews’ is palpable in a translation such as 
that of the NRSV: 


And so they could not believe, because Isaiah also said, ‘He has blinded 
their eyes and hardened their heart, so that they might not look with 
their eyes, and understand with their heart and turn and I would heal 
them’. 


Augustine clearly states how he interprets this passage in his fifty-third 
homily on John. His text of John 12:39-40 follows closely the wording of 
the Vulgate, while his understanding of the passage is indicated as follows: 
ad deum referatur causa qua non crediderunt. According to Augustine, there is 
no doubt: it is God who has blinded the eyes of his own people. The GNB 
follows this interpretation in its rendering of these verses, inserting the sub- 
ject in contrast to the Greek source text: 


And so they were not able to believe, because Isaiah also said, “God has 
blinded their eyes and closed their minds, so that their eyes would not 
see, and their minds would not understand, and they would not turn to 
me, says God, for me to heal them.’ (John 12:39-40, GNB). 


This quotation from Isaiah obviously has the potential to contribute to the 
impression that there is an ‘intentionally hostile author’. The verses have 
been deemed one of the key passages which promote the idea of Israel be- 


48 Compare Roman Kühschelm, Verstockung, Gericht und Heil. Exegetische und 
bibeltheologische Untersuchung zum sogenannten. "Dualismus! und ‘Determinismus’ in Joh 
12,35—50. (BBB 76; Frankfurt: Athenäum, 1990), pp. 191—192. 

4 “The reason by which they did not believe is ascribed to God’. Augustine, 
Tractatus in lohannis euangelium 53. There is a minor variation in the biblical text, as 
Augustine has cor eorum where the Stuttgart Vulgate reads eorum cor. 
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ing unable to receive Jesus and his message.>” The reception history of this 
quote has contributed to Christian anti-Judaism. 

The tractate De altercatione ecclesiae et synagogae?! is part of this reception 
history. Miri Rubin places it in the first half of the fifth century.5? Dorothea 
Weber offers a thorough analysis of the tractate, allowing for a timeframe 
between the early fifth and the sixth century.» The tractate is contempora- 
neous with Augustine and provides evidence of the use of this quotation 
within the construction of Christian identity. It takes up the quotation of 
Isaiah 6:9—10 in full in lines 190—193. It is highly probable that its conclud- 
ing statement is an implicit reference to this quotation from Isaiah, reading: 
‘Therefore, know that you ate damned by your own sword, that you are 
struck by your own testament, by the words of your prophets, this is (the 
prophets) of all Jews.”?4 The wording makes it clear that the author of the 
tractate understands the ‘words of the prophets’ to strike ‘the Jews’ with a 
‘sword’. This is clear imagery of outright rejection, creating otherness be- 
tween ‘the Jews’ and what was (in the eyes of the unknown author of the 
tractate) originally ‘their scripture’. 

The tractate offers the quote from Isaiah 6:9-10 in a Latin wording 
different from the Vulgate but following closely the form attested by Cypri- 


50 Jean Zumstein, L'Évangile selon Saint Jean (1-12) (Genève: Labor et Fides, 
2014): ‘Cette deuxiéme citation (V. 40) qui reprend sous une forme fort libre Es 
6,10 est le passage classique, mentionné dans la littérature néotestamentaire, pour 
évoquer Pendurcissement d'Israël. (p. 412). 

5! For the edition, see Jocelyn N. Hillgarth, A/ercatio ecclesiae et synagogae (Turn- 
hout: Brepols, 1999). 

52 Miri Rubin, ‘Ecclesia and synagoga: The Changing Meanings of a Powerful Pair- 
ing’, in Conflict and Religious Conversation in Latin Christendom. Studies in Honour of Ora 
Limor, ed. Istael Jacob Yuval and Ram Ben-Shalom (Cultural Encounters in Late 
Antiquity 17; Turnhout: Brepols, 2014), pp. 55—86, there p. 58. 

53 Dorothea Weber, The Alfercatio Ecclesiae et Synagogae from a Classicist’s Point 
of View’, Millennium 7 (2010) 67-86, there p. 70. 

54 Fit ideo tuo te gladio scito esse damnatam, tuo te testamento percussam, tuorum propheta- 
rum, boc est omnium Iudaeorum, elogiis? (Hillgarth, Alfercatio ecclesiae et synagogae, p. 47). 
Rubin, ‘Ecclesia and synagoga, p. 58, translates: “And so know that you are damned by 
the sword, that you are struck by your own testament, by the words of your proph- 
ets, Jews all.’ 
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an of Carthage.? Within the Latin tradition of Christianity, the typology of 
Church and Synagogue as described in this tractate evolved as one widely- 
used image, namely their representation as female. The blinded eyes of the 
Synagogue are represented by a blindfold and its hardened heart is usually 
depicted as a sword cutting through the heart of the Synagogue. In the case 
of the fifteenth-century painting from Thórl in Carinthia depicted on the 
following page, the swotd actually pierces the head and breast of the Syna- 
gogue. The ‘sword’ mentioned in the concluding remark of the tractate is 
taken literally and reproduced in the imagery of what is ‘the synagogue’. In 
this artful transposition, ‘the synagogue’ corresponds to ‘the Jews’ following 
the creation of otherness between Jesus and ‘the Jews’: it becomes a meta- 
phorical figure representing ‘the Jews’. 

At this point, it seems appropriate and even necessary to look more 
closely at the grammatical co-ordination of the Greek source text. In their 
understanding of the syntax of John 12:40, the standard dictionaries and 
grammars follow Augustine’s interpretation.” Two articles in TDNT state 
explicitly that it is God who blinds the eyes of his people.” Both Latin 
translations (Cyprian and the Vulgate) seem to follow an understanding of 
the text which, while it is exhibited in translation, has insufficient founda- 
tion in Greek semantics and may even be described as a transformation of 
the meaning of the text. 


55 Uade et dic populo isti, sic aure audietis et non intellegetis, et uidentes uidebitis et non uide- 
bits. Incrassanit enim cor populi buius et auribus grauiter audierunt et oculos suos. clauserunt 
[Cyprian: concluserunt|, ne forte uideant oculis aut auribus audiant et corde intellegant et rener- 
tantur et curem illos. (Hillgarth, Altercatio ecclesiae et synagogae, p. 32). For the wording of 
Cyprian cf. Cypr. Ad Quirinum 1,3 (Weber, Sancti Cypriani Opera 1, CCSL 3, p. 8, 10— 
14. The wording of the Vulgate is: ef dixit vade et dices populo buic audite audientes et 
nolite intellegere et videte visionem et nolite cognoscere excaeca cor populi buius et aures eius adgra- 
va et oculos eius claude ne forte videat oculis suis et auribus suis audiat et corde suo intellegat et 
convertatur et sanem eum. 

56 See Friedrich Blass and Albert Debrunner, Grammatik des neutestamentlichen 
Griechisch, bearbeitet von Friedrich Rebkopf. (18 edn, Gottingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 2001), $ 442.8. 

5 TDNT 5, sv. 160: “In Jn. 12:40 God is expressly called the author of the 
hardening.” (p. 1026). See also TDNT 8, s.» TUPAGG KTA.: ‘In distinction from Is. 
6:10 and other quotations of the verse in the NT, God is in Jn. the author of the 
blindness [...] (p. 292). 
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The Greek text of John 12:40 reads: 


TETUPAWKEV AVTHV TOUS dPOAAHOVSG koi EMWPWOEV ALTHV trjv 
xapóíav, tva un Swot xoig óq8oA poi Kal vorjoootv TA Kapdta Kat 
otpaqóotv, Kal iáoouat avtovc. 


This features a negated subclause (fva uñ), which contains three verbs in 
the third-person plural aorist subjunctive (Swotv, vorjoootv, otpaqóo). 
The following clause contains only three words (kai idooyat avtovs), with 
a first-person singular verb in the future tense. The common translational 
practice is to follow the prescription of grammars and dictionaries and in- 
clude this clause as part into the negated subclause. This appears to do 
harm to the text and its structure. The subject of the subclause is a party 
consisting of more than one person, namely the people of Israel in Isaiah, 
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corresponding to ‘the Jews’ in the Gospel according to John. The first per- 
son is taken to be the voice of God. The change of person and mode speak 
clearly against the incorporation of this short sentence into the subclause. 
One may therefore translate this, following standard Greek grammar, as: 


He has blinded their eyes and hardened their heart, so that they might 
not look with their eyes, and understand with their heart and turn. And 
then I will heal them. 


In this translation the quotation seems to indicate the fulfilment of the 
prophecy: it is a statement of fact that Jesus’ ministry among ‘the Jews’ was 
not successful. The quotation from Isaiah in the literal translation of John 
12:40 implies that Jesus 1s a true prophet precisely because he was not met 
with much belief. However, the task of bringing salvation is that of God. 
This interpretation finds support in Origen's grammatical analysis of this 
passage.^? 

The Latin translation and tradition have thus transformed the text of 
this passage. While Greek Christian writers could have been used as a coun- 
terbalance to this interpretation, standard grammars and authoritative dic- 
tionaries such as TDNT instead support the traditional Latin interpretation 
of the text. It should be evident that the ‘translation’ in the GNB quoted 
above may have been well meant, but cannot be considered faithful to the 
original. In consequence, one is forced to the conclusion that modern trans- 
lators of the Gospel accotding to John may have been conditioned in many 
cases to read the text differently from what was originally written. The re- 
sult is the construction of ‘the author’ of John's Gospel as being hostile to 
‘the Jews’. It appears, however, that the standpoint of the original author is 
different from the authority usurped by modern translators, especially those 
who—in the words of Dale Bruner cited above—use translation as ‘a 
commentary on the passage and its meaning’. 


CONCLUSION 


We may conclude this discussion with a quotation from David Parker: 


The reconstruction which has emerged from the present study is that 
the text and with it the traditions remained fluid for centuries, and that 


38 For a full grammatical analysis see Hans Forster, “Ein Vorschlag für ein neues 
Verständnis von Joh 12,39—40', ZNW 109.1 (2018) 51-75. 
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the work of the evangelists did not end when they laid down their 
pens.?? 


The text and its transmission appears especially fluid (if not to say torren- 
tial) in the case of the anti-Jewish transformations of the Gospel according 
to John. Both manuscript tradition and translational technique have repeat- 
edly contributed to changes of the text and thereby shaped the perception 
of an author intentionally hostile to ‘the Jews’. This has effected a remarka- 
ble transformation of this Gospel: its intensive dialogue between Jesus and 
‘the Jews’ became the fertile soil in which a theology of replacement could 
grow. “The Jews’, according to Latin interpretation, have blinded eyes and 
pierced hearts. Yet, while this translation is indicative of hostility, the exam- 
ples above show that this hostility is not necessarily authorial. 

Interpretative translators express /he/r anti-Jewish understanding of the 
Gospel according to John. In consequence, the victim has been blamed for 
how tradition transformed and defaced it. As such, this result shows that 
every translation—whether formally equivalent or dynamically equivalent— 
is at risk of missing the intention of the Greek text. In her paper in this vol- 
ume, Theodora Panella points to the fact that modern translations of the 
New Testament in Greek show evidence of lexical choices. One of her ex- 
amples shows the replacement of kpícig with katadtkn.” While the earlier 
word conveys the notion of ‘decision’, the latter introduces a negative ele- 
ment of judgment, with the implication of ‘condemnation’. This translation- 
al choice is supported by traditional interpretation, making it a transfor- 
mation of the text caused by Christian tradition. One might add that biblical 
texts are especially prone to reinterpretation. The New Testament has a 
meaning outside of the time and space where it was written.°! It is therefore 


5 Parker, Living Text, p. 205. 

60 See page 237 above. 

9! See Frederique Vandecasteele-Vanneuville, ‘Johannine Theology of Revela- 
tion, Soteriology, and the Problem of Anti-Judaism’, Studien zum Neuen Testament und 
seiner Umwelt 26 (2001) 165—188: “Though John's gospel gives an account of Jesus’ 
life, death and resurrection which took place in a particular time of history, the 
gospel narrative cannot be locked up in the past. The gospel genre is characterized 
by the fact that the authors of the gospels were theologians who explicitated the 
universal significance of the person and life of Jesus. Therefore the gospels can be 
called “classics”. (p. 184). 
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in danger of being recontextualised within whichever culture it is read. This 
appeats to have happened with the Latin transformation of John's Gospel 
and the ‘undercurrent of judgment’ upon ‘the Jews’ introduced in this pro- 
cess. 

Centuries of biblical studies have created the illusion that, with regard 
to ‘the Jews’ in the Gospel according to John, there is a single understand- 
ing of this matter in this single Gospel whose author was ‘intentionally hos- 
tile’. This perception may be due far more to the way in which the text has 
been transmitted and translated and far less to what the author wanted to 
say. At least part of the anti-Judaism of John's Gospel might thus be what 
Simon R. Slings described as the hazard of interpreting texts written in an- 
cient languages a long time ago: 


One of the more obvious uses of general linguistic theory for the study 
of classical and other dead languages is to help us to determine whether 
what we do know (or rather what we think we know) is really knowledge, 
ot the product of misunderstandings and errors committed and added 
to by one generation of scholars after another. 


Since the Gospels are part of the tradition and—at the same time—are 
themselves tradition, one is tempted to quote the concluding sentence of 
David Patker's The Living Text, in which he comments: 


Today’s influences on the text of the Gospels are not those of the early 
centuries, but they may prove equally powerful. The text of the Gospels 
remains a living text. 


It appears that Christian anti-Judaism has been so powerful that it has 
helped to transform an inner-Jewish debate into an anti-Jewish polemic in a 
number of instances. In consequence, translators are requested to ‘provide 
fresh renderings, commentators new interpretations, and theologians new 
ideas’ for the ‘Gospel of Love’ in order to rectify those instances in which 
the hostile intent of its allegedly hostile author has been created during the 
transmission of the text, resulting in the separation of Jesus from ‘the Jews’ 


62 Simon Roelof Slings, * “KAI adversativum" — Some Thoughts on the Seman- 
tics of Coordination’, in Linguistic Studies offered to Berthe Siertsema, ed. Dick J. van 
Alkemade et al. (COSTERUS 25; Amsterdam: Rodopi, 1980), 101—125, p. 101. 

63 Parker, Living Text, p. 213; see also p. 207. 

64 Parker, Living Text, p. 213. 
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in John’s Gospel. In consequence, those responsible for passing it on creat- 
ed a Gospel according to John different from the text the author had writ- 
ten. Translations are indeed texts in their own rights. 


11. INVENTING NEW TESTAMENTS. 


D.C. PARKER! 


To invent something can mean several different things. While it usually 
suggests creating something, or even making it up, the words of my title 
might also be construed as referring to an ‘invention of the New Testament’ 
similar, perhaps, to the invention of the one true cross by Constantine’s 
mother Helena. Such an understanding would indicate that the New Testa- 
ment had been waiting to be formed, had in some way already existed, ei- 
ther purposefully in the divine mind or as the inevitable consequence of an 
unalterable chain of events, so that the individual texts which comprise it 
had no other purpose than to become a part of this larger whole. I suggest 
that, by and large, people do think of the New Testament as something that 
might have been invented in this way, not so much out of conviction but 
just because they take it for granted. The sense of unity of this set of texts 
in a single form is so deeply ingrained in us that it is very difficult to imag- 
ine how things might be if we either did not have the New Testament, or 
had a different New Testament. 

One reason why this assumption is so deeply entrenched is the success 
of the traditional role of textual criticism, certainly in the eyes of its custom- 
ers and sometimes in those of its practitioners. For such an ‘invention of 
the New Testament’ would further suggest that there is an original text 


! This paper was delivered as my Inaugural Lecture as Professor of New Tes- 
tament Textual Criticism and Palaeography at the University of Birmingham on 11 
March 2003. It is less exciting without the Powerpoint slideshow, which is available 
at http://epapers.bham.ac.uk/3082. I have only made changes to add references 





and make it readable without images. It therefore reads as a record of my thinking 
at that point and some things seem rather quaint now. 
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waiting to be found, possibly not as an autograph buried in the depths of an 
Egyptian sand dune, but as a goal attainable by accurate and painstaking and 
learned work. According to this scenario, the textual scholar's role is to find 
this New Testament, give it a good clean and dust and polish, and restore it 
to circulation. The sense of invention of something waiting to be found is 
attributed to textual criticism because people also assume, again without any 
deep thought about the matter, that recovery of the original text is the only 
possible purpose of textual scholarship. 

Both the historical assumption that there is an authorial text to be re- 
covered and the procedural assumption that its recovery is the purpose of 
textual criticism are open to doubt. Indeed, in the case of the texts which 
we are discussing today there is no agreement upon either. Partly because 
this is a matter which I have discussed at length on a number of occasions, 
I want to come at my theme by another way. But I would like to dwell on 
the text long enough to discuss one variant reading, a reading which ad- 
vances this enquity by drawing attention to the reason why the idea that the 
New Testament emerged inevitably is questionable. The reason is that it is 
based upon the assumption that it is possible to speak of ‘the New Testa- 
ment, as though these words stood for the same entity throughout their 
usage since Tertullian first used the word #stamentum at the beginning of the 
third century.? 


THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT 


The Sermon on the Mount has been described as a blueprint for the Chris- 
tian life, as a summary of all that is necessary for ethical behaviour, as Jesus’ 
instructions to his disciples of a new way of life. And within it the so-called 
Antitheses have an important place. In the first of these, Jesus is recorded as 
taking the commandment “Thou shalt not kil and making the pronounce- 
ment ‘But I say to you that every one who is angry with his brother shall be 
liable to judgment’ (Matthew 5:21—22). This is the reading of twenty-eight 
Greek manuscripts, including the oldest witnesses of this part of Matthew, 
the rest representing every century down to the sixteenth (one of these cop- 
ied in the hand of Pope Paul IV).? All of the other 1,449 legible manuscripts 


? Tertullian, Against Praxeas 15, generally thought to have been written in 213 
CE. 
3 | used this material in D.C. Parker, An Introduction to the New Testament Manu- 
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containing this verse include four more letters, the word eikf], ‘without 
cause’. The change is evident in its insertion by a sixth-century corrector 
into one of the oldest copies, the fourth-century Codex Sinaiticus. This was 
the form of the saying best known to readers and hearers of Matthew in 
Greek from the fifth century onwards. Only in the late nineteenth century 
was it supplanted in critical editions, although it remains still a part of the 
text read in the Greek Orthodox Church. It was also the form of saying 
found in the King James Version. An unconditional command not to hate 
was replaced by one containing a let-out clause, permitting anger with one’s 
brother where there is cause, the cause being undefined and—human na- 
ture being what it is—thus able to extend from intolerable provocation to 
finding someone annoying. 

The movement in the development of the Greek text was from the 
unconditional form of the saying to the conditional. The movement in the 
Latin text was in the opposite direction, from the restricted to the absolute 
form. The oldest Latin translations include the qualification, reading sine 
causa. But Jerome’s version, that which came to be called the Vulgate, omits 
it. The ninth-century Irish commentator Sedulius noted the variant, and 
created an argument to justify the absolute form.^ It was an argument based 
on other passages of his New Testament, namely the commands to turn the 
other cheek, to love one’s enemies and to pray for one’s persecutors, and 
the observation in James 1:20 that ‘human anger does not work the right- 
eousness of God’. He concludes that the command is unconditional and the 
words ‘without cause’ spurious. John Chrysostom had commented on the 
other reading several centuries before, and he too had been able to justify 
his interpretation from Scripture, notably the words of Psalm 4:5 “Be angry 
and sin not’, concluding that Jesus is condemning not anger but anger at the 
wrong time.? 

The difference between the two is a striking instance of the willingness 
of Christian readers to annotate and rewrite the text where they thought 
that it needed it. Bonhoeffer, reading the unconditional form, observes that 


scripts and Their Texts (Cambridge: CUP, 2008), pp. 336—337. 

4 B. Löfstedt, ed., Sedulius Scottus. Kommentar zum Evangelium nach Matthaus 1.1 - 
11,1 (AGLB 14; Freiburg: Herder, 1989), pp. 153—154. 

5 John Chrysostom, In Matthaeum Homiliae 1-90 (CPG 2.4424), Homily 16, cited 
from B. de Montfaucon, ed., Sancti Patris Nostri Chrysostomi Archiepiscopi Constantino- 
politani Opera Omnia etc., Vol. 7 (Paris, 1727), coll. 213-214. 
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‘Jesus will not accept the common distinction between righteous indigna- 
tion and unjustifiable anger”, and notes that the addition of &ikfj is “the first 
attempt to mitigate the harshness of this saying”.” Because we are dealing 
with an element in what is frequently regarded as a central tenet of Christi- 
anity, described by John Chrysostom as the ‘foundations of a new Com- 
monwealth’ (col. 185B-C) and as a ‘new law’ (col. 213A), a tenet of uncon- 
ditional love and patience and the outlawing of anger, the variation may be 
said to present two versions of the Christian life, the absolutist and the 
pragmatic. 


DIFFERENT NEW TESTAMENTS 


One might indeed argue that Chrysostom and Sedulius had different New 
Testaments. And of course they had different New Testaments. But what 
we usually mean by that is that they had different copies but the same New 
Testament. The confidence of each writer that his form of text sat neatly 
with the rest of the New Testament is a striking confirmation of the way in 
which the success of the concept of the New Testament can blind us to the 
possibility that it is an illusion. In fact, besides that small but telling differ- 
ence in the words, their New Testaments differed in many other ways. After 
all, when you look at a book you do not immediately read the wording. You 
see first the outside, then as you open it and look at a page a block of text, 
and then as your eyes focus on it you can begin to read the words. It is the 
appearance of the book that is the first part of the reading experience, and 
the appearance that will determine our attitude to what we read. And here 
we may see, even if we do not know a word of the learned tongues, how 
different New Testaments can be. 

From papyri simple in appearance yet beautifully written and papyri 
simple in appearance and very badly written, through de luxe purple codices 
written with gold and silver inks, through the textual sophistication of bilin- 
gual copies where the two texts are kept as closely together as possible, 
through the splendid creations of Northumbria such as the Lindisfarne 
Gospels and of Carolingian pandects with careful standardisation of the 
presentation, to the medieval world of gloss and illumination and beyond to 
printed Bibles of every description and on to the online Bible, we have a 


5 D. Bonhoeffer, The Cost of Discipleship, tr. R.H. Fuller (London: Macmillan, 
1959), p. 116 and note 1. 
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testimony to the heavens within the reach of human powers of invention. 
Besides these kinds of variations, there are inexhaustible possibilities in the 
addition of pictures. They provided another level of meaning to the text and 
another level of experience for the user, from the Rossano Gospels’ depic- 
tion of the Good Samaritan as Jesus to the Eton Roundels, in which the 
central image of the Resurrection is surrounded by depictions which give 
the story multiple textual associations in pictures. Today we even have the 
Lego Bible to tell the story.” 

The imagination which went into the development of production 
techniques and into the creation of individual copies highlights the simple 
fact that the minds and hands which conceived and executed these copies 
and every other copy were inventing them. It is a creativity that is easily 
recognised in the appearance, and easily forgotten in the matter of the text, 
even though the two forms of the prohibition of anger should have made 
us aware of the significance even of very simple changes. This state of af- 
fairs is due to the tyranny of the printed text and its servant the critical edi- 
tion. The modern reader is habituated, and has been for generations, to the 
Novum Testamentum Graece, a single volume containing the twenty-seven 
books of the Western canon. The format encourages us to think of the 
New Testament as an entity, presenting its various components like the 
contents page of a book written as a whole. The standard printed hand- 
edition powerfully argues the case for itself in both its format and its text. It 
is so widely available, so easy to produce and so convincing in its presenta- 
tion, that users have been beguiled into the assumption that it is not a 
Novum Testamentum but The Novum Testamentum (a distinction which 
the Latin language leaves obscure). 

It would seem obvious at this point that what I am trying to do is to 
demonstrate that there is not, and never has been, a New Testament and 
that copyists and users have always been inventing New Testaments. I hope 
that I have sketched ways in which I might make this demonstration. But I 
am not going to do so. Instead, I would like to explore the reasons for the 
emergence of New Testaments and for their variety, avoiding the usual the- 
ological and textual explanations. I shall present evidence that the most sig- 
nificant contributions to developments in the understanding and character 
of New Testaments have been technological innovations in production 
methods and in physical form. After all, ‘inventing’ is associated most 


7 http:/ /www.thebrickbible.com / index.php. 
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strongly in the modern mind not with artistic creativity but with scientific or 
technological discovery. I leave open the question whether we invent par- 
ticular technologies because we need them at that particular point. My ar- 
gument is that it has been developments in the format of books that have 
been most significant in shaping the ways in which those books have been 
used. It is to these inventions that I now turn. 

In doing so I shall, I hope, justify the absurdly long title of my chair, 
which is of “New Testament Textual Criticism and Palaeography’. The first 
part is fair enough. The difficulty lies in the second part, “Textual Criticism 
and Palaeography’. Were there a single word to do the duty of four, I would 
use it. As it is, Textual Criticism and Palaeography appear together because 
neither on its own describes my understanding of textual research. Texts 
exist only in physical form and without texts there would be no books. 
Texts are not metaphysical entities that only happen to be words on a page. 
Without the page and the ink, there would be no text. The title thus at- 
tempts to express my firm conviction that the only way to advance towards 
an understanding of the history of the text, indeed, the only way to find a 
text, is to study the individual witnesses both as artefacts and with regard to 
the form of text which they contain, with the further understanding that the 
physical form and the textual form have a bearing on each other. 


'THE ADOPTION OF THE CODEX 


It is hazardous to speak too dogmatically about the kinds of books used by 
the first generations of Christians, since the oldest piece that survives (the 
papyrus fragment of John known as 5) dates from around the middle of 
the second century, while the oldest extensive witnesses are fifty or more 
years later.” Even this earliest fragment, though, comes from a codex (the 
book form of pages with which we are familiar), and not from a roll. The 
roll had been the only available medium for all writings, whether Jewish, 
Greek or Latin. The statistics down to the fourth century demonstrate that 


8 The reference is particularly to the Bodmer Papyri 3866 and $B”. Following 
Nongbti's observations on their dating, I would not make the same claim today. 
See Brent Nongbri, “The Limits of Palaeographic Dating of Literary Papyri: Some 
Observations on the Date and Provenance of P.Bodmer II (P66)’, Museum Helvet- 
icum T1 (2014) 1-35; ‘Reconsidering the Place of Papyrus Bodmer XIV-XV (P7) in 
the Textual Criticism of the New Testament’, /BL 135.2 (2016), 405-437. 
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the oldest Christian writings were almost always produced as codices, while 
classical and Jewish texts continued most often to be written on rolls. Some 
scholars have been led to conclude that early Christianity zzrented the codex.’ 
Although this appears to go beyond the evidence, it does seem certain that 
Christianity popularised what has been a highly successful format ever 
since. There is no certain explanation as to why Christians adopted the co- 
dex, but it has been argued that notebooks were convenient for peripatetic 
missionaries, prophets and teachers to carry with them. A roll is harder to 
carty around, particularly without damaging it, and storage was always ra- 
ther tricky. A codex is easier to slip into a pocket, and is far more robust. 
And it turned out to have several other advantages. !? 

The first was the size of the textual unit. The maximum capacity of a 
roll may be described as one of the longer dialogues of Plato or a book of 
Thucydides, that is, rather more than 20,000 words. The reason why Luke 
wrote two wotks, known to us as his Gospel and the Acts of the Apostles, 
was because they would not fit on a single roll. Even at thirty feet (the 
length of a roll of wallpaper), a roll was difficult enough to handle. Of 
course, you have already thought of the variables—the height of the roll, 
the size of the characters. But the practical demands of convenience and 
legibility require that these could not extend the capacity of a roll as signifi- 
cantly as one might suppose. A longer roll will be harder to handle and 
more fragile. Smaller writing will be harder to read. The codex, on the other 
hand, has the advantage that it is possible to write on both sides of the ma- 
terial (if you wrote on the outside of a roll, the ink would be rubbed off by 
contact with your hands and other objects). As a result, it immediately be- 
came possible to contain the earliest collection of Paul's letters—ten of 
them—in a single volume. P4 from the third century represents the sim- 
plest form of codex, one comprising a single gathering.!! It may be an ad- 


? Among other writings, see C.H. Roberts and T.C. Skeat, The Birth of the Codex 
(London: OUP, 1983); L.W. Hurtado, The Earliest Christian Artifacts. Manuscripts and 
Christian Origins (Grand Rapids MI: Eerdmans, 2006); Roger S. Bagnall, Early Chris- 
tian Books in Egypt (Princeton and Oxford: Princeton University Press, 2009). 

1? For the matters discussed in this paragraph, see especially H.Y. Gamble, 
Books and Readers in the Early Church. A History of Early Christian Texts (New Haven 
and London: Yale University Press, 1995). 

1! For more recent discussions, see Edgar Ebojo, ‘A Scribe and his Manuscript: 
An Investigation into the Scribal Habits of Papyrus 46 (P. Chester Beatty ii — P. 
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vance over the roll, but it is still a quite limited format, limited by the fact 
that once the leaves are cut to form the book, those in the centre will be 
narrower the more there are. There is thus a diminishing proportion of text 
as more pages are added. 

It took a second invention, the multiple-gathering codex, to extend the 
capacity. In theory, a single volume containing the four Gospels became 
possible, and at least one example survives. This copy, P4, is indeed far 
larger than any other surviving from its time (that is, the third century), for 
it seems to have contained the four Gospels and Acts in about 440 pages. 
This size may have been the exception. The evidence of the papyri suggests 
that it was very rare for a copy to contain more than one of the Gospels. 1? 
Certainly, there is no evidence that any codex on papyrus contained more 
than some of the New Testament writings. It took a third invention to 
begin to realise the potential of the codex. This was the parchment codex 
which, with its greater strength at a larger format, was capable of containing 
300 or 400 substantial pages of text, or even more. But more of that in a 
moment. I must speak first of the other significant developments that the 
codex brought. 

The first may be illustrated from the example of Paul’s letters. They 
must have previously existed in various formats, varying in length as they 
do from Romans on a not very long roll to Philemon on a single sheet of 
papyrus. Some of his original letters had been lost, some had become con- 
fused, either by negligence or because he had sent them to several destina- 
tions with some variation, and some letters not by Paul had become associ- 
ated with his name. The creation of a single-codex corpus of his writings was 
a major step towards his recognition as the leading thinker of the earliest 
Church. It has recently been argued that Paul was himself responsible for 
the first collected edition of his letters, in a roll containing Romans, Gala- 
tians and the Thessalonian correspondence.” If that is the case, then 
around this nucleus was constructed a collection of letters which made it 


Mich. Inv. 6238)’ (unpubl. diss., University of Birmingham, 2014), available online 
at http://etheses.bham.ac.uk/4838/. 

1? See Peter Head, ‘Graham Stanton and the Four-Gospel Codex: Reconsider- 
ing the Manuscript Evidence’, in Jesus, Matthew’s Gospel and Early Christianity: Studies 
in Memory of Graham N. Stanton, ed. D.M. Gurtner, J. Willits and R.A. Burridge 
(LNTS 435; London: T&T Clark, 2011), pp. 93-101. 

13 D. Trobisch, Paul's Letter Collection (Bolivar MI: Quiet Waters, 2000). 
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possible to assess an output whose extent was agreed, at any rate among 
those who possessed copies of this particular edition. 

The other development is the far greater freedom of consultation that 
the codex brings. A roll is almost inevitably read sequentially. Rolling back 
or forward to another point and not losing your place is feasible if you can 
clip a marker to the top or bottom edge. What you could not do was com- 
pare two or more places almost instantaneously. In a codex, you can keep 
your finger in one place, find another, and flip back to the first. I suggest 
that this facility had a profound effect on the way in which readers treated 
the text. In the case of Christian texts, it led most obviously to comparison 
between the Gospels. So significant a part of reading activity did this be- 
come, that by the early part of the fourth century a whole apparatus of 
cross-references had been compiled, the Eusebian canons, to permit swift 
consultation of parallel passages by consulting a synoptic table. Over a mil- 
lennium and a half later, scholars continue to match and compare parallel 
passages. The blend of likeness and dissimilarity which they encounter con- 
tributes to the study of the origins and development of traditions about 
Jesus and early Christian thought. But the process of study is of much wider 
significance than that. It has become an essential part of theological dis- 
course. The presence in a single volume of four similar yet disparate Gos- 
pels has forced upon Christianity the need to confront the possibility of 
alternative narratives and interpretations. That is to say, the process of 
comparison of parallel accounts which underlies the way in which Christian 
theology operates owes its origin to the invention of a particular kind of 
New Testament, the New Testament in multiple-gathering codex form. 

In these ways, then—portability, size of collection, the opportunity to 
assess a larger body of texts, and convenience of comparison—the codex 
form was the cause of the remarkable success of the book among Chris- 


tians. 


SINGLE VOLUME BIBLES 


Although the development in the first centuries of the New Testament can- 
on is a topic which has been addressed in great detail, the significance of 
technological advance has yet to be fully appreciated. For whatever theory is 
held regarding the significance of the list of twenty-seven books in Athana- 
sius’ Festal Letter of the year 367, there is no evidence for what we might 
expect to be the obvious result, the general adoption of a single-volume 
New Testament. It would be easy to conclude that the multiple-gathering 
parchment codex technology led to the concept of the canon, but the fact is 
that Greek-speaking Christianity scarcely latched onto the idea of a single 
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codex comprising only the entire New Testament. From the fourth and 
fifth centuries, four manuscripts survive which contain not only the New 
Testament but also the Greek translation of the Hebrew Scriptures. These 
are the codices Sinaiticus, Vaticanus, Ephraemi Rescriptus and Alexan- 
drinus. They are generally described as complete Greek Bibles. But it might 
be more accurate to describe them as early Christian libraries, since the two 
whose original contents are known to us contain various other texts, such 
as the Shepherd of Hermas, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Psalms of Sol- 
omon. !4 Whether these massive volumes are typical of their age we cannot 
tell, but I suspect that they were not. Certainly they did not set a trend. Re- 
markably, there are no surviving complete Greek New Testaments from the 
following five hundred years. And from the next five hundred years after 
that, there are very few. Out of more than three thousand manuscripts con- 
taining some part of one or more of the books of the New Testament, few- 
er than forty are manuscripts originally produced as a single unit, which 
contain all twenty-seven books and nothing more. Complete Greek Bibles 
(that is with the Septuagint as well) are an even greater rarity: in addition to 
the fourth and fifth century copies I have mentioned, there are four from 
the Byzantine petiod, a grand total of eight. Several of these were produced 
in North Italy in connection with the activities of Bessarion. ^ 

The fact is that the single-volume New Testament is an invention of 
Western Christianity, or at least became normative in the West. But even 
here we have to wait a surprisingly long time for the emergence of a book 
of the kind which we take for granted as the Bible. The oldest extant com- 
plete Latin New Testament was made in the early sixth century. Later in the 
same century, Cassiodorus edited a single-volume Bible which found its way 
to Jarrow, where it was the model for the Codex Amiatinus. But these were 
special books, expertly produced in a large and sophisticated format. The 
majority of copies were less ambitious and the truth is that there are no 


14 The first two books are present in Codex Sinaiticus, which contains all the 
New Testament and these. It lacks the end of Hermas, so it might originally have 
contained more books. The last is present in Codex Alexandrinus, whose table of 
contents is extant. 

15 See A. Welsby, A Textual Study of Family 1 in the Gospel of John (AN'TF 45; Ber- 
lin and Boston: De Gruyter, 2014), pp. 51, 54, 56; A.T. Farnes, “Scribal Habits in 
Selected New Testament Manuscripts, Including Those with Surviving Exemplars’, 
(unpubl. diss., University of Birmingham, 2017), pp. 175—185, 206—207. 
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more complete Latin New Testaments surviving from antiquity than there 
are Greek. And even from the early Middle Ages, complete Bibles continue 
to be special productions. It is striking that in Latin the very word Biblia, 
originally neuter plural, became a singular noun by the twelfth century, for 
the single volume to match the name was not far behind. Its appearance is 
associated with the emergence of the friars, and is the product of two fur- 
ther inventions. 

The time is the thirteenth century, the place is Paris. A need arose for 
convenient portable volumes which the friars, who were itinerant preachers, 
could carry with them. The Dominican and Franciscan orders therefore 
required large quantities of small Bibles. The first of the innovations which 
either met or created this need was that the small and highly abbreviated 
script which had been used in the twelfth century for glosses, that is mar- 
ginal commentary on the sacred text, was further refined so that it became 
possible to make a single-volume Bible, with a page size six or eight inches 
high. The other innovation was the development of techniques that made it 
possible to split skins so that several sheets were produced where previously 
there had been only one. This made possible the production of more manu- 
scripts from the same population of sheep, goats and cattle, thus reducing 
the book trade’s dependence on a factor that was obviously determined by a 
complex set of economic and practical factors far beyond the control of 
makers of books. For the first time, Bibles were produced in large quanti- 
ties. And arguably, for the first time was fully realised the potential of the 
codex format that had been adopted by similarly peripatetic Christians 
twelve centuries earlier. 

So successful was this achievement that the Paris Bible of the thir- 
teenth century has influenced all subsequent editions. It is recognisable to 
us in its format and in its contents, in layout, aids for the reader such as 
chapter numbers, running titles, initial letters, and so forth. It comes to us 
through the medium of the next innovation, the introduction of printing. 
This development was also one which took a while to realise its potential, 
since the oldest impressions are more like manuscripts with the tedious part 
of production (the copying of the text) automated, but the decoration still 
carried out by hand. But concurrent advances in paper production meant 
that, for the first time since the age of papyrus, writing material was availa- 
ble in huge quantities without a surfeit of roast lamb. This combination of 
discoveries led to the popularisation of the Bible which, in the vernacular, 
has had such a huge effect on Western culture. Further achievements in 
mechanising the printing process during the course of the nineteenth centu- 
ry completed the triumph of the format most familiar to us. So successful 
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has it been that until recent years the technology of Bible transmission, as 
of all other books, has remained remarkably conservative. It has used a 
first-century format (the codex), composed of materials used since the four- 
teenth century (paper), produced by a technique known since the fifteenth 
century (printing), in a two-column layout going back to late antiquity with 
various aids to the reader largely inherited from the thirteenth century (plus 
sixteenth-century verse numberings), with contents selected according to 
various criteria which have differed from time to time but whose principles 
were laid down by the end of the fourth century. 


NEW KINDS OF NEW TESTAMENT 


Even ten years ago, my story might have ended there. Today, however, it 
seems possible that it has hardly begun. For in the format of the electronic 
text our generation is already inventing new kinds of New Testament. It is a 
very different world. Rather than gradually developing a format large 
enough to contain the texts, we now have a format so capacious that it is 
difficult to fill it even respectably. While the fourth evangelist felt able to 
observe that not all the books in the world could contain the writing down 
of everything that Jesus did, the same could not be said of the websites, 
CD-ROMS, hard disks, floppy disks, jazz drives, memory sticks and the like 
which now abound.!6 How will our concepts of the canon be changed by 
this? How is the context in which we study individual texts and groups of 
texts changing? What new understandings of the concept of the New Tes- 
tament will emerge? Indeed, will the significance of the concept diminish 
with the new formats? A comparison with the characteristics of the book 
may help us to attempt to answer this question. I suggested that the codex 
may have suited early Christianity because it was so convenient to carry. 
Nobody would claim that as yet a computer could begin to match a book in 
that precise respect.” But the point of carrying a book is to be able to read 
it in different places and here the electronic text scores very highly. The 
evidence suggests that, always excepting Harry Potter, texts which are avail- 
able on the World Wide Web ate far more widely read than those which are 
not. 


16 That I would not think to mention CD-ROMS or floppy disks if I were giv- 
ing the lecture fifteen years later underlines the speed of change. 
17 That was in 2003! 
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With regard to the opportunity to assess the output of a writer such as 
Paul, or a group of writers such as those who severally penned the Catholic 
Epistles, and the ease of comparison between passages that characterise the 
codex, we now have a greatly extended range of possible contexts for every 
phrase, word and letter. For we can compare each not only with its sur- 
roundings or with obviously similar places which we know about, but with 
evety other time that it occurs. That is to say, the immediate context of the 
New Testament writings is no longer its companions within the pages of 
the codex, it is a body of texts as large as the reader chooses to make it. 

Of course, one advantage of the standardised edition is that it has 
made compating passages much more straightforward, because everyone 
can discuss the wording of a version whose authority has been accepted. 
Had every user had a different form of text, there would have been no 
common ground for discussion, for example in analysis of the relationship 
between the Synoptic Gospels. But the price of this common ground has 
been a rather blunt tool, since the variation has had to be overlooked. This 
is most marked in the case of compatison between the Gospels, which has 
concentrated on the differences between a printed text of each Gospels, 
and largely overlooked the even more confusing dimension of variation 
between different manuscripts in these passages.!? We are now, however, 
approaching a position from which we will be able to make far more so- 
phisticated tools, in which comparison between Gospels will replace the 
single individual standard text of each Gospel with the multiple texts of the 
manusctipt witnesses. 


ELECTRONIC EDITING 


Our electronic tools are also more sophisticated in that they permit us to 
invent more than one New Testament from the same materials. In Bir- 
mingham, we have several related projects. They ate using a common tech- 
nology, Peter Robinson's COLLATE programme, which produces colla- 
tions of witnesses by comparing complete transcriptions.!? Both transcrip- 


18 See D.C. Parker, The Living Text of the Gospels (Cambridge: CUP, 1997), pp. 
31ff and Chapter 7. 

1? Collate was swept away by history in the shape of Macintosh Operating Sys- 
tem X, but its spirit lives on in its successor, CollateX. See https://collatex.net 
about/ and H.A.G. Houghton and C.J. Smith, “Digital Editing and the Greek New 
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tions and collations may be presented in different ways. The Principio Pro- 
ject is making a digital edition of the Greek copies of John’s Gospel written 
in majuscule, with transcriptions and a critical apparatus, and is screening all 
1,900 Greek manuscripts of John, in order to group them and select the 
ones which will best represent the whole manuscript tradition in a critical 
edition.” These transcriptions are also being used for the Byzantine Text 
Project, edited by Rod Mullen, which will provide the first ever critical edi- 
tion of a part of the Byzantine text of the New Testament.?! The same tran- 
scriptions will be used by the INTF for their digital edition of the Greek 
New Testament. They will also in future be available for generating an ap- 
paratus for the critical edition of John's Gospel. Thus, by making electronic 
transcriptions of manuscripts, each of them itself a new form of the text, we 
are able to generate a variety of editions.” 

Similarly, the Verbum Project is using COLLATE with multiple out- 
puts from the same raw data. The primary purpose is to make transcriptions 
of the Old Latin manuscripts of John and to record the text forms of cita- 
tions from John by Latin Christian writers. These will be used initially to 
make electronic transcriptions of the manuscripts and studies of the pattis- 
tic citations, and subsequently to make a critical edition of the Old Latin of 
John, in the edition of the whole Bible being produced by the Vetus Latina- 
Institut, Beuron.?3 

These will all be editions which will give the user the opportunity to 
move between the critical edition and the transcription of the manuscripts. 


Testament’, in Ancient Worlds in Digital Culture, ed. Claire Clivaz et al. (Digital Bibli- 
cal Studies 1; Leiden: Brill, 2016), pp. 110—127. 

? D.C. Parker, U.B. Schmid and W.J. Elliott, The New Testament in Greek IV. The 
Gospel According to St. John Edited by the American And British Committees of the Interna- 
tional Greek New Testament Project. Volume Two. The Majuscules (NTTSD 37; Leiden: 
E.J. Brill, 2007). 

21 R.L. Mullen with Simon Crisp and D.C. Parker, Te Gospel according to John in 
the Byzantine Tradition (Stuttgart: Deutsche Bibelgesellschaft, 2007). 

22 The transcriptions are themselves available online at http:/ /iohannes.com 
transcriptions/. 

23 P.H. Burton, H.A.G. Houghton, R.F. MacLachlan and D.C. Parker, Vetus La- 
tina. Die Reste der altlateinische Bibel 19. Evangelium secundum lohannem (Freiburg: 





Herder, 2011-). The online transcriptions may be viewed at http:/ /iohannes.com 


vetuslatina/. 
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A page of traditional text and critical apparatus has links to a transcription 
of a witness, which is displayed either in normal format or its original lay- 
out, with corrections in mouseovers. In fact, the digital edition puts the in- 
dividual witness and not the variant reading at the heart of the edition. Part- 
ly because of this, the electronic format has led to a revolution in the way in 
which individual manuscripts are studied. In particular, the possibilities of 
tagging corrections and other features, and thus being able to track more 
closely the history of the formation and use of a manuscript, and indeed the 
prehistory of its text, is leading us to new discoveries. One possibility may 
be the opportunity to analyse punctuation features which have been over- 
looked and thus to increase our understanding of the way in which the ear- 
liest users available to us read the text. In the light of these developments, 
discussions are under way to make an edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, which 
would consist of making digital images, both for a facsimile volume and for 
a CD-ROM, with a transcription which will be based on a new analysis of 
the manuscript and will incorporate an exhaustive representation of it.?? 

It is no exaggeration to say that textual editing, as we work towards 
our edition of majuscule manuscripts of John, is a different activity from 
the process which produced its precursor of 1995, an edition of the papyri 
of the same Gospel. I single out for special comment four ways in which 
this is the case. What is most marked is that we are able to collaborate with 
different projects in a way that has never been possible before, because each 
user group can use a transcription even if the transcription has been pro- 
duced according to another group’s set of rules. This is significant not only 
within the discipline of textual editing. It will have important consequences 
socially, economically and educationally. Equally significant, for quite other 
reasons, is that we now have transcriptions which can be corrected or en- 
hanced without incurring the biggest curse of textual work, the need for 
every editor to start again from scratch. Our transcriptions can be improved 
or emended and made into the basis of new works. For the first time, edi- 


24 This was written at the beginning of a major project, which led to the Virtual 
Codex Sinaiticus (without a CD-ROM). See http://www.codexsinaiticus.org/ and 
also Scot McKendrick, Amy Myshrall, Cillian O'Hogan and D.C. Parker, ed., Codex 
Sinaiticus: New Perspectives on the Ancient Biblical Manuscript (London: British Library 
and Peabody MA: Hendrickson, 2015) and D.C. Parker, Codex Sinaiticus. The Story of 
the World's Oldest Bible (London: British Library and Peabody MA: Hendrickson, 
2010). 
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tions will get more and more accurate. Thirdly, the opportunities for analys- 
ing manuscript groupings are truly remarkable. Once we have made an elec- 
tronic collation of our transcriptions into databases, we are able to perform 
highly complicated analyses of manuscript relations that would be beyond 
the reach of the pencil and paper scholar. The Stemma Project, using phy- 
logenetic methods of analysis developed in genetic research, is able to pro- 
duce reconstructions of manuscript groupings.?? Fourthly, the significance 
of a critical text is virtually abolished in a digital edition. It becomes little 
more than a series of convenient pegs on which to hang an apparatus, not 
least because one is able to change the base text and remake the apparatus. 

This development brings me back to the success of the single-text 
form of the New Testament, a success—as I have argued—unchallenged 
since the high Middle Ages. It is disappearing, to be replaced by digital 
scholarly editions which are citizens of a text-critical democracy, in which 
critical decisions may be reversed in a moment. The invention of the elec- 
tronic edition advances the textual scholar's dream of being able to recon- 
struct the text at all available stages of its evolution. Perhaps most signifi- 
cantly, our work is based upon making transcriptions, that is, imitating in 
electronic form the oldest format of the New Testament, the manuscript 
copy. At present we do so rather clumsily. For example, we seem to have 
abandoned the codex and gone back to the roll in the way that we ‘scroll 
down' text. But help may be at hand in the form of the Tablet PC. This is a 
technology which may even enable a yet bigger revolution, for it offers the 
possibility of combining the artistic freedom of the scribe in creating layout 
and letter forms and sizes and colouts, with the storage, search and dissem- 
ination capabilities of the digital text. 

'This generation has a vital role to play, for we are the bridge between 
the generations of scholars who produced their editions with pencil and 
paper collations and typeset publications, and those who will from the be- 
ginning produce electronic collations, transcriptions and editions. We are at 
the beginning of a revolution at whose significance we can only guess. But 
the digital edition has not only wrought a change in the present and future. 
It has also given us a new perspective from which to view the past, leading 
us to invent fresh accounts of the character and history of both the hand- 
written and the printed book. It is a reassessment which will go far beyond 
the history of the book. It leads inevitably to a new look at the tradition, 


?5 For bibliography, see Parker, An Introduction, pp. 167—171. 
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both so far as it is contained within the New Testament writings and, even 
more tellingly, as a set of presuppositions regarding the nature of these writ- 
ings, presuppositions which profoundly influence theological discourse and 
Christian practice. It is also possible that this reappraisal of our received 
texts may bring a new element to the encounter between cultures, each with 
its own attitude to its texts, which is so vital a part of our current situation. 
What is certain is that in this third age of the New Testament, the inven- 
tiveness which has brought it thus far shows no signs of diminishing. 
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